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Books of the Month 


By P. W. WILSON 


LL content to live in a world out of joint 
and enjoy the benefits that happen to come 
his way, man pulls the universe to pieces, 

like a clock that needs a new mainspring, and 
to each detail of the mechanism, taking nothing 
for granted, he applies a microscope that is 
the more effective when it happens to be in 
focus. 

With H. G. Wells, sitting so pretty in the 
well-padded armchair where the discerning 
Max Beerbohm has enthroned him, the trouble 
is that he is so hard to satisfy. As a young 
man, he demanded that mysticism should be 
reorganized as mechanics, and a number of 
inventors, Marconi and Ford among them, 
hastened to oblige. With Woolworth inspiring 
the skyscrapers and Einstein arranging the 
Time Machine, civilization, including wars in 
the air and wars on the nursery floor, became 
what, as people supposed, Wells wanted. 

A very uncomfortable affair it has proved 
to be, and in his desire to escape from it by 
grasping at The Shape of Things to Come 
(Macmillan), Mr. Wells now craves another 
century or so in which to stretch yet further 
his somewhat elastic outlines of experimental 
history. Better late than never, he is beginning 
to quote the Bible, and he goes so far as to 
demand “an aggressive order of religiously 
devoted men and women’’—which, if he at- 
tends church, he will have no difficulty in dis- 
covering. R 

The physicists seek to interpret the majesty 
of infinitude by the mysteries of protons and 
electrons, and it is their persistent effort to 
express ultimates which may prove to be inex- 
pressible. No dogma of science, however clas- 
sic, is sacrosanct from restatement. We have 
Professor Born contributing to the British 
journal Nature his attempt to adjust the 
formulas of Clerk Maxwell to the new concep- 
tion of matter in a field of electricity, mag- 
netism and gravitation; and Macmillan pub- 
lishes the latest lucidities of Sir William 
Bragg. 

The Universe of Light, as Sir William de- 
scribes it, is a realm still rent in twain by 
theoretic warfare. Stubborn phenomena bat- 
‘tle for the corpuscular theory proclaimed by 
Newton, against which conjecture there arise 
evidences of the “waves” or ripples of light, 
announced by Huygens. As terms of armis- 
tice, it is suggested that the earlier idea should 
hold good on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, while the later should be reserved for 


Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, the ad- 
vantage of which compromise would be, of 
course, that Sunday could be declared, as in 
Tennessee, a scientific holiday! 

As Elizabeth once wrote intensively of her 
German garden, so it is said that every man 
is a Trader Horn who has in him one good 
book. It was romance in which Barrie en- 
veloped the Thrums that had been his home, 
and so founded what Victorians used to call 
the Kailyard School. Today, the kailyard con- 
tinues. But it is swept by realism. 

Maurice O’Sullivan, a Coast Guard in Dub- 
lin, whose mother tongue is Erse, has been 
Twenty Years A’Growing as a Blasket Island- 
er off the storm-swept cliffs of Kerry in Ire- 
land, and, translated into English for the 
Viking Press, his account at first hand of rude 
life on the remote horizon of Europe is a 
human document not otherwise obtainable. We 
like to read of ‘‘old women in the village * * * 
sitting on their haunches” and of rabbits 
“thick as ants.” Amid sea breezes, with plenty 
of rocks for sidewalk, such slumming is a 
grateful and comforting sensation that en- 
hances our assumptions of superiority. 

The autobiography of mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons is sometimes merged into fiction. Louis 
Bromfield has joined the hereditary or media- 
tized school of novelists whose meistersinger 
of sagas is Galsworthy. Four generations 
lived on The Farm (Harpers) that was in the 
family before the Poles took it over. Their 
story is not imagined, it is recorded, and while 
the cavalcade hardly delights or inspires, for 
poetry would never do in these days, it may 
be read as a prosaic recessional—“lest we for- 
get.” Along Three Roads From Paradise 
(Farrar & Rinehart) Larry Barreto leads a 
grandmother, mother and daughter in New 
York, leaving the dynasty of the disgusted, if 
we may invent a term so preposterous, ‘‘mile- 
stony broke.” 

The Messiah of the moment is thus the 
Preacher whose gospel was “Vanity of vani- 
ties; all is vanity,” and To Be or Not to Be, 
that is still the question. Is it or is it not 
better to be wrong with Pollyanna than right 
with the pessimist? Under this title, Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas have published a 
“study of suicide” in which Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
the Hamlet of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has cooperated with the psycho- 
analytical Ophelia, Miss Bessie Bunzel. As an 
actual preventive of suicide, there is a good 
deal to be said for the Salvation Army. But, 
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from whatever standpoint we approach a 
grave subject, biochemical or spiritual, we 
have reason to be grateful for the invaluable 
statistics included in this volume. 

The United States is undergoing another in- 
dustrial revolution, and publishers, in their 
accommodating way, provide the guillotine, 
which, on these occasions, is at once customary 
and picturesque. Any man at the court of the 
ex-King Croesus who dared to be as rich as 
all of us wanted to be before the NRA Blue 
Bird took us in hand, must expect to be ex- 
cluded from the latest kingdom of heaven. 
The tendency is to treat everything as ra- 
pacious, however economically inevitable it 
may have been, that a rich man has ever done, 
and such a genial audit of Mellon’s Millions, by 
Harvey O’Connor, which John Day publishes, 
has apparently annoyed Andrew W. Mellon 
himself. Provoked into replying over his own 
name, he declares that ‘“‘the book is obviously 
a travesty of truth,” inspired by “literary rack- 
eteering,” and he alleges that there are “false 
statements” and “malevolent innuendoes.” 

With due respect to Mr. Mellon, the melan- 
choly intellectuality of whose countenance docs 
not suggest the primeval pep of a Pittsburgh 
go-getter, we are unconvinced that the accu- 
mulation of what appears to be the greatest 
of all fortunes, running into billions and forti- 
fied by patents, tariffs and reductions of super- 
tax, is to be included among those “private 
affairs” in which public opinion has no right 
to take an interest. Mr. O’Connor’s book is 
full of financial details, apparently verified by 
investigation, and until his alleged errors of 
fact are specified it is difficult to decide 
whether the grievance of his victim is sub- 
stantial. 

Mr. Mellon appeals “to those having knowl- 
edge of business affairs.’”’ But were the bil- 
lionaires any more immune from blunders than 
the rest of us? They failed to safeguard them- 
selves against the frauds of the Kreugers and 
the Insulls. Like any other speculator, they 
plunged into real estate. The crash of 1929 
came on everybody—whatever his wealth— 
like a thief in the night. It is the destination 
of the Mellon millions that perhaps arouses 
curiosity. The Rockefellers and the Carnegies, 
after all, have devoted their wealth to public 
ends like peace, health and organs in churches. 
But has there been as yet a public objective of 
that kind associated with Mr. Mellon’s appar- 
ently vaster accumulations? 

The merit of Mrs. Millin’s brilliant life of 
Cecil Rhodes (Harpers) is that, as a South 
African, she tells the whole story. In this addi- 
tion to permanent literature we see what were 
the methods by which a poor man made his 
pile. We also see how, standing on his pile as 
a pedestal, this fortune-hunter proceeded to 
make history. The task of Rhodes and his plu- 





tocratic contemporaries was to elaborate civi- 
lization, especially on its material side, and 
this is the achievement of which—like Maude 
Speed in A Scamper Tour to Rhodesia and 
South Africa (Longmans, Green)—we have 
now to take stock. The twentieth century has 
to be judged on its merits, nor have we a 
right to assume that its culture will last for- 
ever. Not every culture survives. 

Baron Max von Oppenheim has been ex- 
cavating the lonely mound of Tell Halaf in 
Mesopotamia, of which he writes and illus- 
trates an account (Putnam) that demonstrates 
the evanescence of the Americas that used to 
be. In this originally pre-Babylonian capital, 
Kapara, with its veiled sphinx, the pigeon 
bones of a last sacrifice may still be seen on 
the altar of the temple, and, after 3,000 years, 
the skeleton of a young princess, wearing her 
ornaments, indicates what seems to have been 
her loyalty in offering a desperate SOS to the 
Sun God as the consuming fire of invasion by 
Tiglath-Pilesar I and his Assyrians overtook 
her. 

As laureate to a sea king, it is, of course, 
the courtly function of Masefield to versify 
windjamming. Anybody, however, who, like 
Captain Charles C. Dixon, accomplishes A Mil- 
lion Miles in Sail (Dodd, Mead) is entitled to 
have his log book added to maritime history. 
Possibly this landlubber prefers The Cruise 
of the Zaca (Harper)—a schooner of eighty- 
four tons that was navigated 27,000 miles 
through the two great canals and around the 
world. The Zaca touched at the South Sea 
Islands, Java and Ceylon; and at every point, 
the record, crisp and factual, rather than in- 
terpretive, leaves the impression that men as 
brave as we are and, in their day, as efficient 
have been there before, but that their descen- 
dants have been discouraged by the battle for 
progress. 

Among the publications of the Italian 
Tourist Information Office in New York we 
have a popular but abundantly illustrated 
handbook of The Latest Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in Italy, which enriches our concep- 
tion of how much was swept away of the 
glory that once was Rome. Paul Morand, the 
French stylist, travels in South America, and 
what he breathes in that continent is still the 
Indian Air (Houghton, Mifflin), in which at- 
mosphere there rises the cloud-capped masonry 
of the Incas, “cabinet work in stone,” an 
immutable monument of the vanished sov- 
ereignty that once was associated with lost 
continents in the Pacific, and so linked with 
Egypt itself. 

These being the skeletons of the past that 
surround our sociological feast, we are stirred 
to challenge the usual verdicts of history. It 
is with an open mind that we read Lewis 
Einstein’s solidly written account of the Tories 
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whose Divided Loyalties (Houghton, Mifflin) 
led them, during the Revolutionary War, to 
sacrifice personal considerations by taking the 
side of King George III. In his scholarly 
volume, The Rise of Castlereagh (Macmillan), 
H. M. Hyde confidently seeks to rehabilitate 
the most abused statesman of his time. Man- 
ners, as they say at Winchester, make the 
man, nor can it be denied that, as a gentle- 
man, Castlereagh was better behaved than 
were some of his critics. If, however, Pitt 
considered that, as the price of the Act of 
Union, Catholic emancipation was a debt to 
Ireland, and resigned office because the King 
refused to honor the debt, was not Castlereagh 
similarly pledged? To ambassadors, he was, 
doubtless, a pleasant enough person. But the 
Irish, as luck would have it, happened to be 
beyond the diplomatic pale. 

Amid the special pleading, it is thus reassur- 
ing to learn from Mr. Fremantle that a battle 
(in which his ancestor fought as a captain) 
was really won at Trafalgar (Putnam) by a 
British fleet which, researches notwithstand- 
ing, appears, somewhat strangely, to have 
been commanded by Lord Nelson, who died 
on the ship and at the hour of victory. One 
last remaining shred of old history is thus 
nailed to the mast. 

Under the searchlight, the United States is 
subjected to a careful vivisection. It is not 
only that in a book which sticks to the theme, 
Herbert Asbury, following precedent, describes 
the ever-spectacular underworld of San Fran- 
cisco as The Barbary Coast (Knopf). Nor do 
we refer merely to Tammany at Bay (Dodd, 
Mead), which explosive relief to the feelings 
may be described as a volley of facts and fig- 
ures aimed by James E. Finegan at a certain 
Tiger, still said to be roaming around Man- 
hattan Island. The country as a whole is on 
the operating table. 

In a volume of importance, Mary R. Beard, 
beloved in high schools, shows us America 
Through Women’s Eyes (Macmillan). We 
begin with the cargoes of girls who, willingly 
or under compulsion, were shipped to Virginia 
as wives of the colonists in the good old days 
when marriage was still a success. We pro- 
ceed through those phases of feminism in 
which, for some reason known only to them- 
selves, women, despite their charm, intelli- 
gence and other advantages, aimed at identity 
with men; from which momentary aberration 
they were delivered in due course by experi- 
ence of life and the reading of Tennyson’s 
Princess. Thus do we proceed to the real con- 
tribution which women like Mrs. Beard have 
made in their own right to the development 
of a great nation. A student does not deserve 
to be educated at Vassar or Radcliffe who 
leaves this book unread. 

Among books here to be noted we may 


| mention first Marie Stopes: Her Work and 
Play, by Aylmer Maude (Putnam), the biogra- 
pher of Tolstoy, who reveals a remarkable per- 
sonality, not merely as a crusader for freedom 
to discuss sex but as a woman of many scien- 
tific attainments. Adolescent Girlhood, by Mary 
Chadwick (John Day), is a book, responsibly 
written, of which the subject is sufficiently 
indicated in the title. Dr. Palmer Findlay 
writes The Story of Childbirth (Doubleday, 
Doran) from the primitive period to our own; 
and three students—Samuel Renshaw, Vernon 
L. Miller and Dorothy P. Marquis—assisted by 
the Payne Fund, have prepared a report upon 
Children’s Sleep (Macmillan). 

In lighter vein, Booth Tarkington has been, 
perhaps inadequately, Presenting Lily Mars 
(Doubleday, Doran), the story of an actress, 
and Nathan G. Goldberger of New York is the 
American agent for the elaborately illustrated 
tribute to Anna Pavlova by her husband, 
Victor Dandre. Among the many pictures 
there is one that will ever be memorable. It is 
the great dancer embracing her swan. 

According to Harold J. Laski, his colleague 
in the London School of Economics, D. W. 
-‘Brogan’s Government of the People (Harper) 
is “the most illuminating treatise” on public 
life in the United States since Bryce. The 
comparison is a challenge. The mind of Bryce 
was substantive. However great the fact—and 
the “epic of America,” as James Truslow 
Adams calls it, is a very great fact—Bryce 
could see it whole. Mr. Brogan is an astrono- 
mer, gazing through a powerful but long-dis- 
tance telescope, who, during an eclipse, sup- 
poses that the corona is the sun itself. He 
gives us illuminating and exhaustive photo- 
graphs of rough edges, but forgets the light 
of day. A treatise should be serene. This 
book is a masterly brief for reform. 

That Western commonwealths fail in some 
respects to manage their own destinies is ap- 
parent from the sombre yet benevolent solilo- 
quies in which Sir Philip Gibbs, from time 
to time, expresses, as in A Way of Escape 
(Harpers), his gentlemanly sorrow over things 
in general. Yet these commonwealths, what- 
ever their own imperfections, cannot but 
influence the destinies of other people. The 
Crime of Cuba (Lippincott) by Carleton Beals 
is a drastic indictment not only of Machado 
and his murderous minions but of the support 
which Machado is alleged to have received 
from financial and political interests in the 
United States. In reading books of this kind 
it is prudent, perhaps, to bear in mind that no 
devil, ejected into the nether regions, is so 
black as he is painted. It is not, after all, a 
“crime” to invest money abroad in telephones 
and railroads. People use telephones and they 
ride on railroads. To an automobile, gasoline 

merely because it smacks of oil, is not poison. 
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To Dr. Harides Muzumdar the crime is not 
Cuba but India. What he seés is a titanic 
struggle—Gandhi Versus the Empire (Uni- 
versal)—in which the idealism of the indi- 
vidual, utterly and infallibly right, challenges 
the realism of an alien rule which, whatever 
its uses, is essentially and inevitably wrong. 
We gather that this book is under the ban of 
the government of India. To some that will 
be a recommendation; to others it will suggest 


that the problem is somewhat larger and more | 
complicated than the treatment which, in these | 


pages, it receives. 
Among the books having to do with the 
present-day problems of the Jewisn people is 


the careful volume in which Oscar I. Janowsky | 


analyzes The Jews and Minority Rights 
(Columbia University Press) during the 
period 1898 to 1919. 

The Untried Case (Vanguard Press), which 


is presented by Herbert B. Ehrmann, is impor- | 
tant because it is based not merely upon the | 


theory that there was insufficient evidence to | magnates, the Junkers and the Reichswehr a 


convict Sacco and Vanzetti but that other 


evidence has now been collected which, sub- | 


ject of course to cross-examination, is ade- 
quate to demonstrate an alternative theory of 
the crime. 

Economists, professional and amateur, con- 
tinue to be inspired by an eagerness to im- 
prove upon the arithmetic of civilization as 
understood by classicists like Mill, Fawcett 
and their twentieth-century successors. As an 
engineer accustomed to the precise infallibil- 
ties of blueprints, Mr. Bassett Jones applies 
an elaborate series of graphs to Debt and Pro- 
duction (John Day), drawing conclusions too 
complicated to be summarized here. Clearly 
he is to be numbered among the many who 
mistrust the continuing efficacy of the cap- 
italist system as defined hitherto. 

Many books deal with special aspects of 
economics. The University of Virginia has is- 
sued a study of The Cotton Cooperatives in the 
Southeast, by Wilson Gee and Edward Allison 
Terry, which is timely as furnishing a back- 
ground for the momentous experiment in con- 
trol of production now under observation. Life 
Insurance as Investment, by Solomon S. Huek- 
ner and David McCahan (D. Appleton-Century 
Company), is significant, first as an instance 
of a textbook intended to spread information 
of what has been regarded as a field for the 
expert, and secondly as pointing out that in- 
surance is more than a method of safeguard- 
ing against contingencies. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors render 
2 public service by issuing the three exhaus- 
tive volumes in which Murray W. Latimer has 
collected all that is pertinent to know of the 
Industrial Pension Systems in the United States 
and Canada. This monumental work is the last 
word on such schemes, as promoted by the pri- 
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vate employer, and if it be concluded from this 
mass of evidence that these schemes have 
failed, as a whole, to meet the need, what are 
we to try next? To that far-reaching question 
Great Britain was persuaded by David Lloyd 
George twenty-five years ago to give no less 
far-reaching an answer. 


Nazi Germany 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD REICH. By Calvin B. 
aa New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
LTHOUGH a number of competent books 

A on Germany have appeared in recent 

years, they are already out of date be- 
cause of the tremendous changes that have fol- 
lowed the Nazi revolution. No better example 
of this can be cited than The German Phoenix, 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, which was pub- 
lished on the eve of Hitler’s appointment as 

Chancellor. Professor Hoover himself, in fact, 

wrote an article as late as last December in 

which he attributed to the German industrial 


greater control over events than they subse- 
quently showed, and in which he failed to give 
enough credit to the intelligence, ruthless sin- 
gle-mindedness and strategy of the Nazi high 
command. But in this book, which is undoubt- 
edly the best study of National Socialist Ger- 
many that has yet appeared, he has revised his 
estimates and foresees for National Socialism a 
career that will closely parallel in lasting power 
that of fascism in Italy and communism in 
Soviet Russia. 

Professor Hoover is an experienced analyst 


| of political and economic revolutions. He went 


to Germany early in 1932 and had exceptional 
opportunities to study the sequence of events 
that brought in the Nazis and by which they 
consolidated their position and made themselves 
the supreme power in the Reich. Apart from 


| being a coherent and dramatic account of the 


rise, temporary waning and final coup of the 
Nazis, which are now fairly well known, the 
book includes two valuable chapters on ‘‘Fun- 
damental Principles and Characteristics of Na- 
tional Socialism’’ and ‘‘Economic Aspects of 


| National Socialism.’’ Especially in the latter 


Professor Hoover writes as competently as any 
one who has yet dealt with the subject. One 
may surmise that he went to Germany to 
gather material for a book on the economic life 
of Germany, to follow that of his earlier study 
of Soviet Russia, but that his plan was changed 
by the political revolution. Being an economist, 
however, his attention has been alert to signifi- 
cant economic changes. The development of 
Autarkie, as the Nazis call their form of eco- 
nomic nationalism, their attitude toward labor, 
foreign trade, foreign debts, ‘‘interest slavery”’ 
and other phases of economic life, are clearly 
explained. 

As to the future, Professor Hoover writes: 
“The National Socialist party, as the absolute 
power in Germany, must be reckoned with as 
though it were permanent.’’ He does not expect 
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Is It Recovery? — 


I—Turning the Corner 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 


[Dr. Ostrolenk, economist on the edito- 
rial staff of the Business Week, is the 
author of numerous works on economic 
subjects. To May Current History he con- 
tributed an article on the banking col- 
lapse.] 

IFFICULT as it may be for a sober 
statistician not to become lyrical 
when he contemplates the astounding 
financial and industrial gains that 
have been made in America since last 
March, now, if ever, is a time when 
extravagant claims and buoyant 
prophecies are out of order, for much 
dogged work lies ahead of the govern- 
ment and patriotic citizens if the 
gains that have been made are to be 
consolidated and conserved. Above all, 
there is a need for a realistic outlook 
and an honest appraisal of existing 
weaknesses. Yet, without attempting 
to idealize the future or to create a 
false belief that the wreckage of the 
depression has already been cleared 
away, it is true that a greater recov- 


ery has taken place than the most 
sanguine had hoped for and that a 
nation which, five months ago, was 
prostrate is today once more on its 
feet and rapidly regaining its econom- 
ic health. 

The evidence of recovery is obvi- 
ous; it is revealed by the new hopes 
of business men, by the demand of 
labor for higher wages, by the fever- 
ish activity in Washington to pro- 
mote industrial codes, and by the new 
psychology in the streets and stores, 
in mills and mines, in factories and on 
farms. No economic statistician pa- 
rading bloodless figures is needed to 
convince the average man that indus- 
trial activity has returned. 

But figures likewise testify to the 
most rapid resumption in business ac- 
tivity of which there is any record. 
Economic hierophants measure indus- 
trial activity by a weighted index 
whose components give a clue to the 
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state of business. From March 1 to 
the end of July, the general business 
index rose 54 per cent; but increases 
in specific lines are concealed. For 
example, steel ingot production rose 
from 16.2 per cent of capacity in 
March to 63.5 per cent in July, an in- 
crease which, it must be remembered, 
reflects activity in mining ore, coal 
and limestone, in the transportation 
facilities which take these raw ma- 
terials to the mills and then carry 
away the semi-finished products, an 
increase which discloses additional 
business in construction, automobile 
and machinery manufacture and in 
the many other industries in which 
steel is used. Other figures bear out 
this increased activity. Freight car- 
loadings have risen 30 per cent during 
the period; electric power production, 
a sensitive index of factory activity, 
is 20 per cent higher; automobile pro- 
duction has increased from an index 
of 27 in March to 63.1 in July—almost 
140 per cent. Automobile sales of one 
large corporation rose from 58,000 in 
March to 107,000 in July, in contrast 
with 37,000 in July, 1932. These fig- 
ures, if extended, will show that every 
index bears witness to a resurgence 
of business, 

Behind the indices, however, are the 
impulse and throb of human activity. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes that 
had been devastated by unemployment 
are being rebuilt and rehabilitated; 
the agony of poverty, which hovered 
over millions of people, is rapidly dis- 
appearing; the despair which came 
with dependence on friends or public 
charity is being replaced by confi- 
dence and hope in the future; bewil- 
dered, dismayed and discouraged busi- 
ness men, who for more than three 
years have daily, weekly and monthly 
been subjected to heavy losses, are 
now buoyantly planning to repair and 


operate their enterprises; millions of 
investors whose savings had been 
rapidly disappearing, whose incomes 
had been impaired, who faced the loss 
of a lifetime of thrift, are beginning 
to hope that their securities, their 
insurance policies and old-age annui- 
ties will again have value. 

During July employment in 18,000 
factories, covering eighty-nine indus- 
tries and employing 3,000,000 people, 
with wages aggregating $54,000,000 a 
week, showed an increase of 22 per 
cent over March; payrolls were almost 
40 per cent higher than in March. 
This means that not only are addi- 
tional people no longer idle, but that 
those who had employment are work- 
ing a fuller week and are, in some 
cases, receiving higher wages. These 
figures, from the Department of La- 
bor, do not disclose the total increase 
of employment in the United States; 
statisticians are afraid that these 
samples do not accurately represent 
the situation as a whole. But it is 
conservatively estimated that, if the 
figures given for the 18,000 factories 
hold good, with certain corrections, 
for the much larger group of enter- 
prises not included in these statistics, 
that anywhere from 500,000 to 1,500,- 
000 workers have returned to work. 

From the standpoint of capital, the 
new picture is equally significant. 
Combined net earnings of 163 indus- 
trial companies amounted to $77,000,- 
000 in the second quarter of this year 
against a loss of $21,000,000 for the 
same companies during the first quar- 
ter. Dividends were resumed or in- 
creased by sixty-three corporations in 
the second quarter when the dividends 
declared totaled $619,000,000, com- 
pared with $603,000,000 in the preced- 
ing quarter. Bankruptcies from March 
to July were 40 per cent less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
year. Net earnings of 165 Class I rail- 
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roads were $94,000,000 in June against 
$41,500,000 last February and $47,- 
000,000 in June, 1932. 

The increased earnings of corpora- 
tions and railroads have been reflect- 
ed in higher prices for securities on 
the exchanges. The bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which had an original par value 
of $40,800,000,000 and had fallen 
to $30,500,000,000 in March, now 
have a market value of $34,500,000,- 
000—an increase of 13 per cent. The 
value of all shares of stock listed on 
the exchange has risen from a market 
value of $19,700,000,000 on March 1 
to $32,700,000,000 on July 1—an in- 
crease of 66 per cent. Such an im- 
provement in security prices has 
greatly strengthened the nation’s 
banks whose bond portfolios had been 
seriously impaired when the decline 
of bond prices destroyed the equities 
invested in these banks, froze their 


assets and impaired their deposits. 
It is significant that bank failures 
have disappeared from the front page 
of the newspapers. 

The higher prices now obtainable 


for securities have improved the 
financial position of the insurance 
companies, of investment trusts, of 
savings banks, of trust estates, of 
hospitals, colleges, foundations and 
other institutions. The borrowing 
power of industrial enterprises and 
the ability of financial institutions to 
lend have been increased. In brief, the 
re-establishment of a portion of the 
value of securities lost during the de- 
pression has strengthened the eco- 
nomic and financial position of the 
country and forms a buttress for fur- 
ther industrial recovery. 

The gain in employment and the in- 
crease in industrial activity have been 
reflected in higher commodity prices. 
It is always a moot question among 
the initiates whether a rise in com- 


modity prices precedes industrial ac- 
tivity or industrial activity precedes 
a rise in prices. In theory, increased 
activity brings with it increased em- 
ployment, placing in the hands of the 
public larger purchasing power and 
making ultimately for a scarcity of 
commodities which results in higher 
prices. Actually, the business commu- 
nity anticipates the increase in indus- 
trial activity and begins to call for 
commodities, thus making for a rise in 
prices even before workers have wages 
to spend. It is beside the point to 
discuss which is cause and which is 
effect. The important thing is that 
commodity prices have risen sharply, 
concurrently with the increase in in- 
dustrial activity. 

The index of wholesale commodity 
prices at the end of July was 15 per 
cent higher than last February’s low. 
But this general increase conceals wide 
fluctuations in the gains that have 
been made. Farm products have risen 
47 per cent, grains alone having risen 
104 per cent. Cotton rose from 6 cents 
last February to almost 11 cents. 
The increase of 5 cents a pound, 
or $25 a bale, roughly indicates an 
increased purchasing power of almost 
$400,000,000 on the 16,000,000 bales 
of cotton held by merchants and pro- 
ducers in the South. Wheat prices at 
Chicago rose from 49 cents in Janu- 
ary to a July average of 99 cents. As 
a result of this improvement, the total 
increase in the farmers’ purchasing 
power during the last few months has 
been variously estimated at from 
$1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

This magic revival in business ac- 
tivity has many ramifications through 
the social, economic and political 
structure. The emergency relief ad- 
ministration reported that almost © 
500,000 fewer families required aid 
during June than in the previous 
months. In part these figures are sub- 
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ject to criticism, since they may rep- 
resent not less need on the part of the 
families but a decrease in the ability 
of municipal, State and Federal gov- 
ernments to supply the need. Never- 
theless, scores of municipalities have 
reported that the number of relief ap- 
plications is not growing—a situation 
not without its effect on municipal fi- 
nances, which, during recent months, 
have been heavily burdened with large 
unbudgeted relief costs. Public relief 
expenditures, which reached $80,000,- 
000 in March, declined to $66,000,000 
in June. 

What has brought about so sharp a 
business revival in the months since 
the dramatic inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? Here we are on con- 
troversial ground. We may roughly al- 
locate the recovery to three causes— 
the President himself, inflation and 
the recovery programs, though these 
factors cannot be precisely distin- 
guished and separated, because they 
cross and intertwine. Minor elements 
have helped, but thus far the three 
mentioned constitute the best explana- 
tion we have of a most unexpected re- 
versal in economic trends. 

Even those who voted for President 
Roosevelt owe him an apology. Neith- 
er his record at Albany nor his cam- 
paign speeches fully prepared the 
country for what followed. Many 
voted for him as a protest against the 
Hoover wishful thinking, which per- 
mitted the country to drift toward 
disaster. Mr. Roosevelt was accepted 
as the lesser of two evils, not as the 
constructive force that he has become. 
In retrospect and in the light of sub- 
sequent events, his campaign speeches 
are weighted with meaning, but few 
people took seriously his declarations 
that purchasing power springs from a 
more equitable division between capi- 
tal and labor of the fruits of produc- 


tion. When he spoke of action in place 
of promises, the assertion had a hol- 
low sound that reminded a jaded 
country of other campaign promises 
which had remained only promises. 
When Mr. Roosevelt outlined his farm- 
relief program at Topeka a year ago, 
it was little understood in the East 
and was not taken seriously even by 
the farmers. 

In civilized and sophisticated circles 
in America there is a taboo upon hero 
worship, especially of political lead- 
ers. Even when one admires and com- 
mends realistic action there is always 
the lifted eyebrow and the sad depre- 
catory coughing behind a raised hand 
which warns against excessive enthu- 
siasm. But in the case of President 
Roosevelt there is a difference. Virtu- 
ally all classes of society have now 
united to express unstinted admira- 
tion and unhesitating confidence. He 
had the country’s faith behind him 
when he took the oath of office in the 
midst of what, in a sour jest, has been 
called the bank holiday; it was faith 
in things hoped for and yet to be 
realized. This attitude has developed 
into something still more important; 
the country now believes in Roose- 
velt’s political integrity. It is signifi- 
cant that no one, not even among his 
opponents, has yet made the charge 
that his programs or activities are dic- 
tated by partisanship. There is agree- 
ment everywhere that the President 
has addressed himself whole-hearted- 
ly, with undivided motive, to the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of America. 

One may speculate on what might 
have happened if there had been no 
change in the administration last 
March. To be sure, believers in the 
“guidance of the unseen hand” argue 
that recovery was due and inevitable 
and that it would have come to pass, 
Roosevelt or no Roosevelt. The chief 
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basis for such a view is that we have 
survived every other depression and 
therefore would have survived this 
one. Such an argument might mean 
nothing more than that of the man 
with malaria who because he has re- 
covered from several previous attacks 
expects to regain health again, despite 
the fact that a patient has been known 
to die after previous recoveries. Even 
if the theory of society as an organism 
has been exploded, the analogy does 
hold true in so far as capitalism is 
concerned. Not a few competent ob- 
servers believe that the continued, un- 
precedented and destructive downward 
trend of the depression was leading 
to incalculable economic catastrophe. 
Possibly history will remember Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a man who was able 
to prevent the disaster, dislocation 
and distress of revolution by directing 
economic forces into evolutionary 
channels. 


The second force for recovery has 
been the administration’s promise of 
inflation. Statisticians, of course, can 
bring forth testimory to prove that 
there has been no inflation, that, on 
the contrary, there have been actual 
deflationary measures. For example, 


money in circulation has not in- 
creased; there has been no resort to 
the printing press, no huge purchases 
of government securities have been 
made by the Federal Reserve Banks; 
the regular budget has not grown; 
and the most orthodox methods have 
been followed in financing public 
works programs ard in reopening 
banks. Moreover, in the elimination 
of weak banks, there has been a re- 
duction of $2,500,000,000 in credit for 
the national banks alone, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional $2,500,000,- 
000 is tied up in closed State-chartered 
banks. 

All this is true; yet the country has 
noted that the administration has 


cleared the decks for control of prices 
and its action presages unwillingness 
to permit commodity prices to be 
slavishly fettered by gold. On this 
point the administration has been un- 
equivocal. President Roosevelt told 
the World Economic Conference that 
“the United States of America seeks 
the kind of a dollar which a génera- 
tion hence will have the same purchas- 
ing and debt paying power as the dol- 
lar value we hope to obtain in the 
near future. That objective means 
more to the good of other nations 
than a fixed ratio for a month or two 
in terms of the pound or franc.” The 
President here placed on record his 
belief that economic rehabilitation in 
the United States is more important 
to the world today than any other 
measures, that the economic environ- 
ment in which the World Conference 
was originally called to discuss tariff 
and currencies has changed and that 
higher commodity prices are now para- 
mount. 


A study by the Federal Reserve 
Board bears out the President’s con- 
tention. From March 1 to June 1 of 
this year the average price of six in- 
ternational commodities advanced 60 
per cent in the United States and 
world prices of these commodities ad- 
vanced 30 per cent. The motivation of 
this advance in world prices is ob- 
scure unless we attribute it to the 
dominant industrial influence of the 
United States. Apparently the buying 
demand created in America by dollar 
depreciation has stimulated buying 
all over the world; the subsequent im- 
provement in world industrial activity 
received its impetus from recovery in 
the United States. 

The figures cited amply demonstrate 
that preparation for inflation has had 
a sufficient psychological effect to 
stimulate greatly industrial activity 
and to increase employment. Nothing 
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in the administration’s policies, in 
spite of inactivity along currency and 
credit lines, indicates that the Presi- 
dent will not finally carry out his def- 
initely announced program to increase 
prices to the 1926 level, a program for 
which he has ample legislative author- 
ity. Timid souls hope that the adminis- 
tration will rest on its laurels, that hav- 
ing achieved inflation by threat rather 
than by actual deed it will not take 
the steps necessary to bring relief by 
currency adjustment, the strengthen- 
ing of credit or the stimulation of 
business through a program of govern- 
ment construction. Whatever may be 
the fears of orthodox economists who 
look with horror upon price tinkering, 
the country as a whole is satisfied that 
the President means to carry out his 
promise to raise and maintain prices. 
On this basis industry has resumed 
operations, confidence in the price 
level has been re-established and com- 
modity prices have advanced. 

The third factor in revival has been 
the recovery program. The adminis- 
tration did not hesitate to adopt ex- 
perimental measures to revive agricul- 
ture and industry. The necessary legis- 
lation empowering the President to 
adjust agricultural production to do- 
mestic and foreign demand had no 
sooner passed than the administrative 
machinery began to function. Land- 
leasing and cotton-option plans were 
put into effect in the South whereby 
some 8,000,000 acres of cotton were 
eliminated from cultivation. Benefit 
payments under the allotment plan 
have already been partially distributed 
for wheat, tobacco and other crops. 
A surplus of hogs is being transferred 
from packing houses to the homes of 
the unemployed. Legislation to relieve 
the farmer of mortgage burdens has 
been put in operation. For the first 
time in a decade the farmer has some 
assurance that his crops will bring 


prices sufficient to cover costs and 
leave him a return for his work. And 
so out in the prairie country, where 
the cows low through the still night, 
where the corn simmers through the 
heat of the day, where the women are 
weary and heavy-laden and drink Pe- 
runa, the perusal of mail-order cata- 
logues is being resumed. The Fords 
once again are carrying families into 
Gopher Prairie, where the merchants 
are joyously ringing up sales, Through- 
out the rural area hope has been re- 
vived; the dread of foreclosure has 
been removed, and people are spending 
money. 

For the cities, the President has 
prescribed the administration of NRA. 
Under it the principle of spreading 
employment without reductions in pay 
has been codified and legalized. Indus- 
tries are adopting codes whereby their 
employes will work from 30 to 40 
hours; the shorter week is expected 
to make mandatory the employment 
of more workers. Because of this pro- 
vision, hundreds of thousands of 
workers have been replaced on pay- 
rolls. Child labor has been abolished. 
Minimum wages, varying from $12 to 
$15 a week, have been established—a 
boon to thousands of underpaid work- 
ers in the textile mills of New Eng- 
land and the South, in the sweatshops 
of New York, in the mills and mines 
of East and West. Thousands of girls 
who had been receiving $4 to $5 a 
week suddenly received pay envelopes 
of from $12 to $15—a veritable for- 
tune—and, in addition, they have 
found that their working hours have 
been shortened. In return for these 
concessions to labor, industry is being 
permitted to regulate and adjust its 
production and is being promised 
higher prices. 

It is not contended here that all is 
going well with NRA. The President 
has had his difficulties with the large 
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vested interests of the country. Com- 
promises have been made with the fi- 
nancial powers controlling steel, oil, 
automobiles an‘ coal. The administra- 
tion’s enforcement of the codes re- 
mains the enigma of the future. While 
the industrial gains thus far made be- 
long to the pre-NRA era, and it is, 
therefore, unfair to attribute revival 
to NRA, there can be no question that 
the imminence of NRA has had an 
important effect in stimulating indus- 
trial activity. 

Warfare between employers and 
employes is in the offing. Many mem- 
ories haunt employers and workers 
alike. The bitterness aroused in an- 
cient battles and by cruelties and ex- 
ploitation during the depression, can- 
not die away in a night. The period of 
recovery from the depression—when 
the blazing lights from windows of 
mills running overtime are the wel- 
come signs of orders coming in—is 
traditionally the time of battle be- 
tween capital and labor. 


Finally, there is the problem of bal- 
ance. Production must not outstrip 
consumption. Payrolls must not lag 
behind the cost of living. The volume 
of production must be developed so 
as to keep unit prices down. Above 
all, prompt action is necessary along 
all lines so that the resources of cor- 
porations shall not be exhausted in 
higher operating costs without corre- 
spondingly higher operating income. 

In brief, recovery still faces its 
crucial test. The administration can 
boast of great achievement thus far, 
but a far more formidable task con- 
fronts the American people. The fu- 
ture is more dependent upon the pa- 
triotism and enlightened action of the 
public than upon the administration. 
Capital and labor must have larger 
vision; the public must have confi- 
dence, patience, resoluteness and wis- 
dom. When portions of the program 
begin to fail, when dead cats begin to 
fly, then the nation will have reached 
the Rubicon. 


Ili—The Roosevelt “Revolution” 


By SUZANNE LAFOLLETTE 


[A very different point of view from 
that of the preceding article is put for- 
ward in the following analysis by a lead- 
ing radical of what has been called revo- 
lution initiated by President Roosevelt’s 
recovery program. The writer, a cousin 
of the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
was editor of The New Freeman and is 
author of Art in America.] 


about the New Deal somewhat 
suggestive of adventure on a rocking- 
horse. President Roosevelt and his 
subordinates are attacking real prob- 
lems—no doubt of that—energetical- 
ly, enthusiastically, and with wonder- 
ful devotion to their tasks. But they 


oe is a strange air of unreality 


appear to be no more aware of the eco- 
nomic implications of those problems 
than the public whose fears and des- 
perate hopes they unquestionably rep- 
resent. Their program thus lacks the 
coherence that understanding would 
give it, and the contradictions involved 
make the United States of America in 
1933 seem like the world of Lewis 
Carroll, where anything is possible 
and nothing is real. 

As one considers this appearance of 
unreality, one realizes that it is not 
strange at all. It is the distinguishing 
and perennial characteristic of lib- 
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eral thought and action. Self-decep- 
tion is the primary requisite of the 
liberal mind. The liberal does not dare 
see the reality of the economic in- 
justice whose effects make him so in- 
dignant. If he did, he would be obliged 
to admit that economic injustice should 
be abolished, not tinkered with; and 
for a complex of reasons ranging from 
self-interest to the chance that God 
may have made him a tinker by tem- 
perament, he does not want it abol- 
ished, He wants it “regulated in the 
public interest.” His labor is accord- 
ingly out of all proportion to his re- 
sults, and these are likely to be not at 
all what he expected. He is like a gal- 
lant St. George, trying not to kill the 
dragon but to pull a few of his teeth 
without hurting him. It is much more 
difficult, and the results are unpre- 
dictable. 

President Roosevelt has been de- 
scribed as “the most radical man in 
Washington.” From the radical point 
of view this is such faint praise that 
it does not do him justice. He is a rad- 
ical in the American tradition-of rad- 
icalism—that is, a radical by tempera- 
ment and instinct. He is for the under- 
dog and against the powerful inter- 
ests that exploit the underdog. He is 
genuinely concerned for the fifteen 
million unemployed; he is genuinely 
concerned for the debt-burdened farm- 
er victimized by low prices for his own 
product and high prices for the things 
he must buy. He is quite in the Jef- 
fersonian tradition of radicalism in 
that he is instinctively on the side of 
the producing interest in society and 
against the speculating interest. But 
like Jefferson’s, his championship of 
the producing interest is only instinc- 
tive. It is a far cry from instinctive 
radicalism to the radicalism which is 
inspired by an understanding of what 
economics and politics are really 
about. To put it concretely, there is a 


vast difference between having Wall 
Street investigated and setting out to 
abolish the economic system which 
makes Wall Street possible. 

Mr. Roosevelt is far from wishing to 
abolish the economic system which in- 
volves the injustice against which he 
is tilting. Otherwise he would not be 
in the White House. The will to change 
in the American people, which he rep- 
resents and which is the source of his 
extraordinary influence, is by no 
means a will to radical change. There 
is no widespread discontent with the 
existing economic system; there is 
only discontent with its inevitable 
working-out in hardship for the vast 
majority and enormous wealth for the 
few. Psychologically we are still under 
the spell of the freedom of opportunity 
offered by a vanished frontier. The 
nineteenth century took this freedom 
to inhere in our political and economic 
institutions, and the twentieth has not 
yet discovered its error. Thanks to the 
influence of this self-deception, nine 
out of ten Americans still believe that 
the system is divinely ordained and 
has only somehow fallen into bad 
hands from which some of its spoils 
must be rescued for the masses. 

Let us not minimize the revolution- 
ary feeling which unquestionably ex- 
isted during the last years of the Hoo- 
ver régime. One has only to remember 
the general satisfaction with the po- 
litical and economic reaction of the 
post-war period to realize what an 
extraordinary change the depression 
brought about in the national temper, 
which may possibly have momentous 
consequences, unless renewed prosper- 
ity shall change it once more into com- 
placence. But when the American pub- 
lic becomes revolutionary in feeling 
it cannot, so long as its peculiar atti- 
tude toward existing political and eco- 
nomic institutions remains unchanged, 
translate that feeling into any kind of 
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fundamentally revolutionary action. 

This perhaps explains the paradox 
of Mr. Roosevelt. He is a liberal me- 
liorist acting in a revolutionary situa- 
tion which allows. of nothing more 
fundamental than liberal meliorism. 
This is a point to be remembered, for 
the New Deal has been acclaimed all 
over the country, even in Europe, 
where people should know better, as 
a peaceful revolution which may end 
depressions, save the capitalist sys- 
tem and practically usher in the mil- 
lennium, Only a short time ago as 
intelligent a man as Donald R. Rich- 
berg told the country over the radio 
that this was the revolution. Pub- 
lic opinion has been so assiduously 
and, let it be added, so injudiciously 
whooped up to this point of view that 
the hopes of the average man have 
attained a dangerous pitch of fervor, 
and the universal popularity which 
President Roosevelt enjoyed during 
the first weeks of his administration 
has become a popular idolatry which 
makes one fear for him when one re- 
members what William Hard called 
the “premature canonization” of Pres- 
ident Wilson during the war, and what 
happened to him afterward. 

It may just possibly happen that 
the New Deal will prove as disap- 
pointing as the war to make the world 
safe for democracy. It may prove as 
impossible to secure democracy by 
regulating the American plutocracy as 
it was to secure it by regulating the 
German autocracy. Mr. Richberg, in 
the radio address already mentioned, 
said that the New Deal was “a revolu- 
tion not in purpose but in method.” 
It certainly is not and cannot be a 
revolution in purpose. Purposeful rev- 
olution does not come about peace- 
fully, for it involves separating the 
privileged classes from ownership and 
the power that vests in it, and people 


do not yield privilege and power with- 
out a struggle. One cannot foresee, 
of course, to what lengths or in what 
direction events may drive the public 
and the government, but at present it 
is quite just to say that the New Deal 
is another attempt to secure every- 
body’s right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness by obviating the 
more onerous effects of the monopo- 
listic system of ownership which de- 
nies that right. Mr. Roosevelt clearly 
expresses its purpose in his book, 
Looking Forward: 

“T believe that the government, with- 
out becoming a prying bureaucracy, 
can act as a check or counterbalance 
of this oligarchy [the “few hundred 
corporations” and “fewer than three 
dozen banks” which control our eco- 
nomic life] so as to secure initiative, 
life, a chance to work, and the safety 
of savings to men and women, rather 
than the safety of exploitation to the 
exploiter, safety of manipulation to 
the manipulator, safety of unlicensed 
power to those who would speculate 
to the bitter end with the welfare and 
property of other people.” 

The method by which the Presi- 
dent hopes to attain this highly de- 
sirable purpose, the method which has 
already been embodied in the Securi- 
ties Act, the Banking Act, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, is not revolu- 
tionary at all. Indeed, with all due 
respect to Mr. Richberg, there is no 
such thing as a “revolutionary 
method.” Methods have nothing to 
do with values, and revolution is de- 
cidedly a matter of social values. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s method is the old familiar 
one of government supervision and 
regulation, valiantly fought for from 
the day of this country’s birth by a 
long line of liberals whose Pyrrhic 
victories strew the pages of its his- 
tory. In the very nature of the situ- 
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ation it could never be anything else. 

Why, then, is every one so hopeful? 
Because Americans are very slow to 
learn that it is economic relationships 
that govern political actions, and not 
political actions that govern economic 
relationships. This is another way of 
saying that those who own rule, and 
they rule because they own. In a po- 
litical democracy they may appear to 
be beaten for a while, but in the end 
the victory is theirs because the eco- 
nomic power is theirs. They furnish 
the big campaign contributions; they 
can use their control of wealth to cor- 
rupt public officers; they can even 
use the people’s money to corrupt the 
people’s mind to their purposes, and 
they are welded into a united front 
against mercurial popular movements 
by “the cohesive power of public 
plunder.” At present the owning oli- 
garchy appears to be on the run. The 
collapse of the philanthropic preten- 
sions with which it masked its un- 
bridled theft, the amazing discovery 
that not a few of its revered leaders 
were little better than morons—these 
developments have served to discredit 
it in the public mind. But discredited 
as it is, it still owns—a fact worth 
bearing in mind as one watches the 
government’s attempts to “regulate it 
in the public interest.” 

It is a tremendous economic power 
which Mr. Roosevelt is trying to 
“check and counterbalance,” for it is 
concentrated in very few hands. 
There is, moreover, the curious spec- 
tacle of his trying to preserve it in 
order to check and counterbalance it, 
for he is continuing Mr. Hoover’s pol- 
icy of propping up with government 
credit the capital structure through 
which the American people is ex- 
ploited. Let us not impugn his motive. 
As he sees it, the life of the country 
depends on the capital structure—the 


jobs of the workers, the savings of 
all the citizens, the profits of the in- 
dustrialists and bankers and shop- 
keepers, the livelihood of the farmers, 
the incomes of landowners and bond- 
holders. And it is quite true that the 
capitalist way of life depends upon 
the preservation of the capitalist sys- 
tem. The vast majority of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fellow-citizens see the thing as 
he does. They cannot envisage any 
other way of life. As Trotsky says, 
“society actually takes the institutions 
that depend upon it as given once for 
all.” 

But with the structure preserved 
unaltered, with its liens on produc- 
tion unrevised, it seems questionable 
whether the Forgotten Man is likely 
to share very handsomely in the New 
Deal. He will still be obliged to carry 
the heavy load of unearned income— 
on capitalized franchises, capitalized 
earning power, bonds issued to enrich 
underwriters, mortgages held at usu- 
rious rates of interest, overcapitalized 
land values. In addition, he must bear 
a tax burden which has mounted fan- 
tastically since the beginning of the 
century and has increased rather than 
lessened during the depression. Con- 
trary to popular belief, all income, un- 
earned as well as earned, and all 
taxes come out of the labor of the 
producing classes; there is no other 
source for them to come from. 

Thus, at a cursory glance the New 
Deal looks like a plan to employ more 
workers at higher wages so that they 
can pay higher prices so that interest 
can be paid on inflated bond-issues, 
dividends on watered stock, and rents 
on inflated land values. This is cer- 
tainly not what Mr. Roosevelt has 
been promising. Yet might not a 
stranger, watching the New Deal as it 
gets under way and not knowing its 
author’s expressed intention to abolish 
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exploitation, be likely to assume that 
its primary purpose was to rational- 
ize unearned income, which is to say, 
to stabilize the right of exploitation? 

This may be challenged on the 
ground of the “peaceful revolution” 
supposedly proceeding under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. One 
should be reluctant to attack this at- 
tempt to restore workers to employ- 
ment if for no other reason than that 
it is meeting with resistance at the 
moment from some of the most ruth- 
less of the exploiting interests, such 
as the steel trust and the coal opera- 
tors. Moreover, it seems to be elimi- 
nating child labor, and we are emo- 
tionally stirred by that prospect even 
though intellectually we should realize 
that employers can well afford this 
apparently humanitarian gesture when 
adult labor can be had at wages as 
low as those provided in some of the 
codes submitted or already adopted 
under the act—codes which indicate 
that neither the employers nor the 
government officials have forgotten 
the sacred right of exploitation that 
inheres in ownership. 

Here the obvious retort may be an- 
ticipated by remarking that the ad- 
ministration cannot demand higher 
minimum conditions than the employ- 
ers will accept. If you are compromis- 
ing with an exploiting system you 
have to respect the right to exploit. 

We say to ourselves, “What must 
the exploitation of men and women 
have been during this depression if 
these minimums mean an improve- 
ment in their condition!” We know 
something of it, for official agencies 
have enlightened us from time to 
time. Women in Pennsylvania sweat- 
shops have been reported as receiving 
less than $2 for two weeks’ work. In 
the South the textile workers have 
lived in a state of virtual peonage for 
so long that a $12 minimum wage and 


a 40-hour week must seem like wealth 
and leisure to them. But while the 
government is raising minimum wages 
it is also trying to raise prices, and 
even holding inflation in reserve as a 
means to that end. Suppose the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar should 
drop once more to 50 cents—which 
seems not at all improbable—what 
then will be the condition of the 
worker who is now sure of a minimum 
wage ranging from $10 to $15 a week? 
One is reminded of the minimum-wage 
laws for women that liberal reformers 
have pounded through State Legisla- 
tures only to see them rendered val- 
ueless by a rise in the cost of living. 
To be sure, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act gives the President dic- 
tatorial powers. It authorizes him not 
only to approve but to prescribe “max- 
imum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment.” Theoretically he could 
use these powers to abolish the ex- 
ploitation of labor; practically he 
could and would do no such thing. In 
order to do so he would have to pre- 
scribe wages and conditions of labor 
which would eliminate unearned in- 
come from production, and that would 
be to destroy the credit structure 
which the government is maintaining 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Therefore 
he would not eliminate exploitation. 
Besides, the sanctions provided in 
the act, although they would be ruin- 
ous to the little employer who ran 
foul of them, are by no means suffi- 
ciently severe to take the fight out of 
the owning oligarchy. Even with the 
whole weight of public opinion behind 
these sanctions, they have not made 
the steel trust and the coal opera- 
tors afraid of putting up a nasty re- 
sistance to the “charter of labor” em- 
bodied in the act. The great captains 
of industry always have a trump card 
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in reserve. They can declare their in- 
ability to operate under conditions 
prescribed by the government, and 
close their plants, thus challenging the 
government to submission or to revo- 
lutionary measures. It seems pretty 
clear, therefore, that the President 
could not use his powers under the bill 
to abolish exploitation. 


Viewed objectively, then, the admin- 
istration’s program looks like an at- 
tempt to rationalize and stabilize ex- 
ploitation on a _ nationalist basis. 
Through subsidizing a reduction of 
acreage the government proposes to 
relieve the farmer from dependence 
on the export market; at the same 
time it is trying to raise the domestic 
price of agricultural staples through 
the processing tax. Thus the agricul- 
tural community is to be enabled to 
bear its annual rent burden of $700,- 
000,000, meet the interest on its 
$8,500,000,000 of mortgages and pay 
monopoly prices for farm machinery. 
And the domestic market for agricul- 
tural products at higher prices, and 
for industrial products, too, is to be 
enlarged through the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, which by shorten- 
ing hours of labor will bring about 
extensive re-employment—if produc- 
tion continues to improve—and by 
setting minimum wages for the work- 
ers re-employed will increase their 
buying power—if higher prices do not 
cancel the value of higher wages. 

This program, of course, implies a 
continued policy of prohibitive tariffs, 
and prohibitive tariffs in turn imply 
indifference toward our $25,000,000,- 
000 of foreign loans and investments 
and toward our dwindling foreign 
trade—implications of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt showed himself well 
aware when he refused to discuss eco- 
‘nomic problems at the World Econom- 
ic Conference. 


The attempt to increase employ- 
ment by shortening the hours of labor 
is extremely interesting and signifi- 
cant. It is the only new thing, indeed, 
about the New Deal, with the signifi- 
cant exception of the spirit which ani- 
mates it. Depressions can be lifted 
only through the opening up of new 
economic opportunities for the work- 
ers who have been squeezed out of 
their livelihood by licensed greed. In 
the past these opportunities have 
been furnished by free land or the rise 
of new industries. But for the past 
forty years this country has had no 
frontier; the industrial worker can no 
longer avail himself of the free op- 
portunity to “labor the earth” for 
himself; nor has any industry arisen 
during this depression, as the automo- 
bile and radio industries have in the 
past, on a scale so large as to absorb 
enough jobless workers to start the 
whole productive mechanism anew. 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Act is an attempt to provide a sub- 
stitute for this means of renewing 
economic activity. It seems to be re- 
garded by its advocates as a means of 
restoring equality of opportunity. If 
the New Deal is successful, it may 
work in that direction, though only, 
for reasons already adduced, toward 
equality of opportunity to be exploit- 
ed. The fact that even this should at 
the moment seem like a tremendous 
social improvement is a terrible in- 
dictment of our economic system. 


Significant as it is that we have in 
Washington an administration trying 
to fight the battle of the suffering 
masses against their exploiters, it is 
nevertheless unfortunate that more 
should be expected of its plan of cam- 
paign than is warranted by the plan 
itself and by the essential liberal me- 
liorism of the American public and 
the administration. If the New Deal, 
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in spite of the spirit animating it, has 
here been rather mercilessly analyzed, 
it is because it seems important that 
we cease to expect miracles of it. If 
we do not delude ourselves with ex- 
travagant hopes, what is going on in 
Washington will be of great educa- 
tional value in showing up the nature 
and workings of economic forces in 
this country. If we regard the New 
Deal as at best a first halting step 
in the general direction of revolu- 
tionary improvement, instead of the 
revolution sprung full-panoplied from 
the brow of Mr. Roosevelt, we may 
save ourselves some disagreeable sur- 
prises. 

Many people believe that the New 
Deal is fascism. It is not. Fascism im- 
plies crude force, not moral suasion 
and gentle sanctions. But it could 
conceivably take that direction. The 
logical last stage of liberal “regula- 
tion,” as exploitation becomes more 
ruthless and class lines tighten, is 
fascism. If Mr. Roosevelt’s program 
should have to meet the test of re- 
verses, if the recent general improve- 
ment in business should prove to 
mean, not that we are on the upswing 
of the old cycle of prosperity and de- 
pression but only that industry had 
been working overtime in order to get 
ahead of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, then Mr. Roosevelt, faced 
with a recurrence of depression and 
the industrial disturbances which 
would ensue, might find himself lean- 
ing toward fascist tactics, for it is 
your instinctive radical who is apt to 
become fascist as the economic and 
political structure collapses under the 
weight of its own corruption. Hating 
the greed of ownership, and yet be- 
ing either too ignorant, too afraid, or 
too interested to attack the basis of 


ownership, he simply does not know 
what else to do. 

The present improvement in busi- 
ness may, of course, continue. In that 
case Mr. Roosevelt will be triumphant- 
ly re-elected three years from now, 
and no one will ever know or care 
how much the upswing was due to the 
enforced abandonment of the gold 
standard with which it started, and 
how much it was due to such measures 
as the allotment plan, NRA or an 
elaborate public works program like 
that which the British Government 
found so expensive and so futile in re- 
ducing unemployment. One can, how- 
ever, be reasonably sure that, if prices 
continue to advance, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, even assuming 
it can be made 100 per cent effective 
by a “prying bureaucracy,” will come 
more and more to have the aspect of 
a mere share-the-work program, un- 
less the minimum wages provided in 


- all the codes are constantly revised 


upward. If prices break and the de- 
pression settles down once more, it 
will not be even that. 

The New Deal seems likely to fizzle 
out either into the spotty prosperity 
of the next business cycle or into a 
new phase of depression. If it is de- 
pression, it would be interesting to 
watch Mr. Roosevelt trying to impose 
fascism upon an owning oligarchy not 
sufficiently scared by a strong radical 
movement to accept it without fight- 
ing. But it is hard to believe that we 
shall witness that spectacle. Mr. 
Roosevelt is probably not the kind of 
man to put up a ruthless fight; even 
if he were, he has not the popular 
organization to back him. Fascism is 
more than the perverted radicalism of 
an individual. It is the perverted radi- 
calism of a militant political party. 





The Downfall of Machado 


By HuBERT HERRING 


{Mr. Herring, who has for a number of 
years been engaged in educational work 
in Mexico and the Caribbean, has since 
1928 been executive director of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America.] 

N Saturday afternoon, Aug. 12, 
1933, an amphibian plane took 
off from the General Machado airport, 
fifteen miles from Havana, bound for 
Nassau, capital of the Bahama Islands. 
The passengers were General Gerardo 
Machado y Morales, President of Cuba 
since 1925; José Izquierdo, Mayor of 
Havana and organizer of Havana’s 
meat, milk, omnibus and sundry other 
rackets which had made millionaires 
and built stone houses in the Vedado; 
Octavio Averhoff, Secretary of Fi- 
nance and shrewd abettor of Machado’s 
régime; Captain Crespo, who had re- 
duced killing to a fine art, and one 
Molinar, who served Machado as a 
glorified valet and general factotum. 
Two days earlier Machado had de- 
clared with fervor that he would not 
desert Cuba, that he would live and 
die in Cuba, that he would never prove 
faithless to Cuba’s liberties. 

The abdication of Machado came as 
the dramatic and inevitable conclusion 
of eight years of rule, culminating be- 
tween Aug. 4 and Aug. 12 in eight days 
of swiftly moving comedy and trag- 
edy. On Aug. 4 a general strike began 
throughout the island. The omnibus 
operators struck first against the 
racket organized by “Pepito” Izqui- 
erdo under which each omnibus paid a 
toll of a dollar a day. Izquierdo re- 
treated, but no one was interested in 
a settlement. Ostensibly in sympathy 


with the bus men but actually as a 
blow against Machado, the strike 
quickly spread and brought out the 
bakers, the waiters, the chauffeurs, 
the hotel employes, office workers, 
harbor workers, garbage collectors, 
postal clerks, railroad and telegraph 
workers, even some of the physicians. 
By Sunday, Aug. 6, there were no 
street car, taxicab or railroad ser- 
vices; there were no newspapers, no 
mail deliveries, no national telegraph 
service; hotels were open but practi- 
cally without service; it was virtually 
impossible to buy a meal or a cigar or 
a postage stamp. The police kicked 
open shop doors, but they were closed 
as soon as the police passed on. The 
people of Havana folded their arms 
and waited. There was but one expla- 
nation. The strike was against Ma- 
chado. The people had taken the de- 
cision out of the hands of the Presi- 
dent and Congress and the American 
Ambassador. 

The very quietness aroused Machado 
to fury. There were no demonstra- 
tions, no outcries. There was little 
food but no complaining. Then Mach- 
ado decided to force the public to vio- 
lence. On Aug. 5, automobiles loaded 
with members of the Porra, Machado’s 
violence squad, raced through the city, 
firing guns into the air. Still no an- 
swer. The Porra started a new man- 
hunt for Oppositionists who had re- 
turned under the guarantee of the gov- 
ernment, but who had been warned 
and were again in hiding. On Mon- 
day afternoon, Aug. 7, there was a 
faked announcement over the radio 
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that Machado had resigned and that 
the people should go out into the 
streets and show their joy. It was the 
work of one of Machado’s agents. The 
word spread like wildfire; the people 
poured into the square before the Cap- 
itol, four or five thousand at least—a 
shouting, tumultuous crowd, yelling 
“Down with Machado” and “Long Live 
Free Cuba.” The Porra appeared, fir- 
ing into the crowd, killing twenty and 
wounding eighty. The crowd scattered. 
Some went down toward the palace 
where they were met by soldiers. 
There was more firing and more 
people were killed. 

I saw this killing. There was no 
excuse for it. It was sheer wanton 
murder. The crowd was orderly and 
could have been dispersed with a fire 
hose. Machado was bent upon arous- 
ing the populace to violence, but in 
vain. The people folded their arms; 
a terrifying calm settled upon the city, 
a calm which persisted day after day 
from Tuesday to Saturday. All the 


week the murdering continued. Porris- - 


tas ranged through the streets in ar- 
mored cars letting shots fly at little or 
no provocation. Ainciarte, the chief of 
police, in a rage, drove about like a 
madman, in his armored car, machine 
gun mounted. To walk through the 
city streets—and it was impossible to 
buy a ride—was an exciting adventure. 
But there was virtually no hysteria. 
In the meantime Sumner Welles, the 
American Ambassador, was working 
night and day for a solution which 
would hold American interference to 
a minimum. On Monday, Aug. 7, he 
presented a memorandum to Presi- 
dent Machado which represented his 
judgment as the mediator, in other 
words, in the réle under which he had 
been accepted by Machado as well as 
by the majority of the Opposition. 
This memorandum, the reasoned con- 


clusion of the accepted mediator, pro- 
posed a formula under which Cuba 
could escape grievous blood-letting 
and under which Machado and his 
aides could save their faces and de- 
corously retire. Machado, under its 
terms, would name as his Secretary of 
State a man acceptable to all parties, 
including those of the opposition, this 
appointment to be immediately fol- 
lowed by Machado’s departure on a 
leave of absence. The newly appointed 
Secretary of State would then assume 
the Presidency, appoint a Cabinet na- 
tional in character, and take up the 
task of restoring peace. The Ambas- 
sador requested immediate considera- 
tion of this proposal, while sedulously 
avoiding the terminology of an ulti- 
matum. 

President Machado’s response was 
blind fury. He went on the air, talked 
grandiloquently of the Cuban war for 
liberty, of the irresponsibility of the 
American Ambassador. He called Cuba 
to a new crusade against imperialism. 
The people remained silent, shared 
each other’s rapidly diminishing stores 
of canned meat and dried fish, and re- 
fused to work, sell or buy. 

Rumors began to circulate that the 
American gunboats were coming. Men 
and women on the roofs of the houses 
lining the Malecon watched with field 
glasses. The fear of American inter- 
vention played upon by every Cuban 
politician gave way to an eager long- 
ing that the American marines might 
come. It seemed the only hope for a 
situation desperate in its actualities, 
more desperate in its possibilities. 

The American Ambassador was sore- 
ly pressed. He undoubtedly had the 
authority to summon the gunboats 
when in his judgment they should 
prove necessary. Nevertheless he 
waited. Monday with its holocaust; 
Tuesday, Wednesday, each with a new 
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toll of death and the threat of anar- 
chy. Bitter denunciation of the Am- 
bassador was heard. Cubans argued 
that this man, sent to bring help, was 
doing nothing. They said, “He cares 
only for his career.” Pressed with the 
question, “Mr. Ambassador, will there 
be intervention?” Mr. Welles had one 
answer, “I hope not.” 

On Friday afternoon, Aug. 11, the 
deadlock broke. For some days the 
younger army officers had been pre- 
paring a coup d’état. The first to take 
action was Lieut. Col. Erasmo Del- 
gado, second in command at the Ca- 
baias fortress, facing Havana from 
the opposite side of the harbor. Del- 
gado, quietly and without contest, took 
command of the fortress. Then with 
his men he moved over to the Havana 
side and took control of the Castillo 
de la Fuerza, army headquarters. Not 
a shot was fired. General Herrera, 
Secretary of War, was summoned and 
ordered to bear the message to Presi- 
dent Machado that he had forty-eight 
hours to get out of office and out of 
Cuba. Herrera at first refused, but 
the officers persuaded him that his re- 
fusal would be of no avail, that the 
officers were convinced Machado’s 
course would bring American inter- 
vention and that the only hope for a 
peaceful solution of the problem of 
Cuba by Cubans lay in his immediate 
retirement. Herrera was ordered to 
notify the President that the guns of 
Cabafias and the Castillo were trained 
upon the Presidential palace and that 
in the event of the President’s refusal 
fire would be opened. The army oc- 
cupied the city; machine guns were 
placed in position and the decision of 
the President was awaited. 

The President, faced with the army’s 
ultimatum, refused to capitulate. With 
Herrera and other aides he rushed to 
Camp Colombia, outside the city lim- 
its, and attempted to rally the loyalty 
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of his officers, They listened, and 
then Colonel Julio Sanguilly spoke for 
the group: “With all respect, Gen- 
eral, you must resign by noon tomor- 
row.” It was the end. On Friday 
night he fled to his estate, Nenita, 
where he was kept under heavy guard. 
On Saturday morning he received the 
resignations of all his Cabinet offi- 
cers except General Herrera. He signed 
his own leave of absence and also his 
resignation, the letter to be held in re- 
serve. An outright resignation was 
not desired, as under the Cuban Con- 
stitution it would involve a new elec- 
tion within sixty days. Such an elec- 
tion is an impossibility in Cuba’s dis- 
rupted political condition. 

Herrera automatically became Pro- 
visional President. There was then 
the question of a man to fill that post 
during the coming months until an 
orderly election could be held. The 
army refused pointblank to accept 
Herrera, as they realized that this 
would precipitate violence and blood- 
shed. They insisted upon a civilian. 
The choice fell upon Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes. Herrera appointed Ces- 
pedes as his Secretary of State and 
then signed his own resignation and 
withdrew, leaving the field clear for 
Cespedes to appoint a Cabinet, na- 
tional in character, and to proceed to 
the pacification of the island. At 10 
A. M. on Saturday, Aug. 12, the guns 
of Cabanas boomed with the Presiden- 
tial salute and Havana went wild with 
a joy which no words on cold paper 
can describe. 

The news spread. People streamed 
into the streets—men, women and 
children, black and white. There was 
a peculiar quality to the cries of joy. 
They were the cries of people who had 
lived under the most loathsome tyran- 
ny and their shouts had an undertone 
which was almost a sob. The streets 
were alive with soldiers, but overnight 
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the army had become the friend of 
Cuba. The army had thrown Machado 
out. “Long live the army!” was 
shouted again and again. All were 
eager to share their joy. They slapped 
you on the back and said, “He is 
gone!” and you shouted back, “Yes, 
yes, how fine!” and “Viva Cuba libre!” 
Time and again I was met with the 
cry, “Americano, Machado has gone!” 
We Americans were popular in Ha- 
vana on this memorable Saturday, for 
the American Ambassador shared 
honors with the army. 

The ABC, secret revolutionary so- 
ciety, came into the open. Automo- 
biles loaded with men and women, 
bearing the banners of the ABC, drove 
madly through the streets, loudly ap- 
plauded by the crowds. ABC members 
and soldiers embraced each other. 

Suddenly a volley of shots was 
heard from the Prado. The crowd 
closed in. Antonio Jiménez, founder 
and chief of El Partido de la Porra, 
the picked body of criminals who ¢ar- 
ried out Machado’s murder orders, the 
men who killed the students in cold 
blood in Havana streets, the men who 
broke into the houses of the Opposi- 
tionists and killed without explana- 
tion and without trial—this man Jimé- 
nez had been cornered like a rat. Sol- 
diers riddled his body with bullets and 
the ABC hoisted his corpse into a car 
and paraded the streets. A few minutes 
later another member of the Porra 
was seen by several persons in the 
crowd. The cry went up, “Porrista, 
Porrista!” A soldier riddled him with 
bullets. All day, late into the night, 
this went on. Later the roll was tabu- 
lated—18 dead, 90 wounded. 

Early in the day looting began. 
Thousands descended upon the Presi- 
dential Palace, forced their way into 
the lower floor, smashed furniture, 
carried away food. They went into the 
gardens and tore up trees and plants. 


A sign “To Rent” was hung on the 
main entrance. They streamed back up 
the Prado into Central Park, carry- 
ing bedposts, pieces of chairs, banana 
plants, bushes, flowers. 

All day long the sacking of houses 
went on. Several thousand gathered 
at the palatial house on the Malecon of 
Octavio Averhoff, Machado’s Secre- 
tary of Finance, dilettante, scholar, 
fastidious collector of fine books, 
sculpture and pictures. They de- 
stroyed or damaged furniture, pictures 
and china, threw books out, broke 
down doors, threw the débris into the 
street. The crowd was not chiefly in- 
terested in looting. Time and time 
again, when some one started to carry 
away a piece of furniture which was 
intact, he would be met with the cry, 
“No, no, it is dirty, dirty,” and the 
axe would fall upon it. The streets 
were alive with people bearing broken 
pieces of furniture, a fragment of a 
mirror, anything, everything. These 
were souvenirs, not plunder. 

Out in the Vedado, most luxurious 
of Havana’s suburbs, was the house 
of Carlos Miguel de Cespedes, one time 
Secretary of Public Works, Machado’s 
partner in plunder. This Cespedes, not 
to be confused with Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, President, had his hands on 
lucrative concessions—the race track, 
the casino and the public bathing 
beach. His house was oné of the most 
ostentatious in Havana. A crowd of 
2,000 gathered there on Saturday at 
noon and broke everything in it. When 
their fury could contrive no new de- 
struction they sprinkled gasoline over 
the building and set fire to it. They 
then turned to Cespedes’s yacht in the 
Almendares River and burned it too. 

The same fate met the houses of 
Secretary of the Interior Zubizaretta, 
Senator Wifredo Fernandez, “Pepito” 
Izquierdo and of numerous Congress- 
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men and Porrista chieftains. Twenty- 
eight houses were sacked, eight were 
burned. The spirit of the crowd was 
not dour or heavy, but light-hearted, 
even flippant. It was revenge, but 
joyful revenge. 

The building occupied by the Ma- 
chado newspaper Heraldo de Cuba was 
sacked. This paper had done much of 
Machado’s work for him. If reputa- 
tions were to be destroyed, Heraldo 
was given the job. If propaganda was 
to be spread, Heraldo did it. The 
crowd made short shrift of Heraldo. 
Offices were looted, typewriters and 
filing cases pitched into the street, 
the linotype machines and presses 
smashed and the place gutted. Heavy 
rolls of print paper were rolled down 
the streets. 

The crowd struck at everything with 
which the name Machado was asso- 
ciated. A grocery firm owned by Ma- 
chado furnished supplies to govern- 
ment establishments with immense 
profits to the President. Its plant was 
wrecked. Machado’s barber myste- 
riously controlled a string of porno- 
graphic theatres, and the barber shop 
and the theatres were looted and 
wrecked. Izquierdo, loyal sycophant, 
had renamed Twenty-third Street 
Avenida del Presidente Machado. 
Every cement post bearing this new 
inscription was torn down. On the 
Malecon an obelisk of granite had 
been erected in honor of President 
Machado. By noon students with crow- 
bars and pickaxes were tearing away 
slabs which bore the dedication to Ma- 
chado. By nightfall student stone cut- 
ters had carved a new inscription, A 
las Victimas del Machadato—El Pueb- 
lo—(The people’s dedication to the 
victims of Machado). New signs had 
gone up all along the street, Avenida 
Rubiera—in memory of the student 
Juan M. Gonzalez Rubiera who fell on 


Dec. 31, 1932, as one of the thousand 
victims of Machado’s fury. 

So came to an end Cuba’s fateful 
week. The events in Havana were dup- 
licated in less degree all over the is- 
land. In the outlying cities the houses 
of Machado’s henchmen were sacked; 
there were killings and riots. It is, as 
yet, impossible to secure accurate fig- 
ures. The toll for Havana during the 
week stands conservatively at about 
75 dead and 200 wounded, with 28 
houses sacked and 8 burned. 

On Sunday morning, Aug. 13, the 
new government turned to the diffi- 
cult task of pacification. As I write 
these words, this reconstruction pro- 
gram has been in progress ten days 
and order is slowly being restored. 
There have been shootings and man- 
hunts during these days. Forty or 
more Porristas have been rounded up 
and are in the cells of El Principe 
formerly occupied by political prison- 
ers. Ainciarte, former chief of police, 
bitterly hated for a long list of politi- 
cal murders, was tracked down and 
committed suicide. A score of men, 
special targets of popular rage, have 
managed to slip out of the country. 
There will undoubtedly be swift death 
for many more who shared in the re- 
sponsibility for Machado’s reign of 
terror. Student leaders and others 
freely admit that they will not be con- 
tent until retribution is meted out to 
the men who participated in the war- 
ton terrorism of the past eight years, 
whether those men live under the flag 
of Great Britain, of the United States 
or of Cuba. It is an understandable 
fury but it will retard the work of na- 
tional rehabilitation. Today, ten days 
after that riotous Saturday, a volley 
of machine gun fire is heard a few 
blocks away. It is not serious—simply 
the soldiers firing into the air to scare 
off a crowd of 500 intent upon sacking 
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the house of General Alberto Herrera 
who fled to Jamaica last week. This 
is the atmosphere under which the 
new government works and restores 
order. 

The personnel of the new govern- 
ment is reassuring. President Cespedes 
has organized a Cabinet representa- 
tive of all factions of the Opposition. 
The President himself has a name with 
which to conjure. His father, Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, revered as the 
father of Cuban independence, was 
the instigator and leader of the war 
of 1868 against Spain. His mother 
had been deported by the Spaniards 
to New York, and there the son was 
born on Aug. 12, 1871, He has been 
a lawyer, writer, diplomat. He has 
represented Cuba in Italy, Argentina, 
France, Mexico and the United States. 
He has served under virtually every 
administration and has been a part of 
none. His very aloofness from the 


Cuban political scene fits him for his 


new task. Whether he has enough 
personal force to hold the dissident 
minorities in line, whether he can han- 
dle the political crooks who are al- 
ready swooping down upon him and 
can unite the aroused public senti- 
ment for a cleansed political life, re- 
mains to be seen. It will take a strong 
man to lead Cuba through the next 
few months. That President Cespedes 
is thoughtful, intelligent, conciliatory, 
becomes clear even in the course of a 
twenty-minute interview. Short in 
stature, shy, diffident, he conveys the 
impression of reserves of energy and 
conviction, which, until now, have not 
been called upon. One thing he said 
to me reveals the man: “I am one of 
the older men of Cuba, one of those 
who fought in the nineties. We of 
that generation failed to give Cuba 
what she must have. We must make 
room for the younger men. It is their 
turn to prove what they can do.” 


President Cespedes’s choice of a 
Cabinet proves that he means what 
he says. It is a Cabinet dominated by 
young men. There is Joaquin Mar- 
tinez Saenz as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a lawyer in his early thirties. If 
one man can be said to have founded 
the ABC, the militant organization 
whose members have been hunted 
down, murdered or driven into exile by 
Machado, Martinez Saenz is the man. 
Cool-headed, brilliant, incorruptible, 
he has been set to guard Cuba’s de- 
pleted Treasury. Then there is Carlos 
Saladrigas, Attorney General, who, 
like Martinez Saenz, is a lawyer in his 
early thirties and a leader in the 
founding of the ABC. Saladrigas has 
solid ability, stubborn patriotism, and 
these qualities will be needed in his 
new office. He must take the lead in 
cleansing the national judiciary, for 
eight years prostituted by Machado, 
in restoring the orderly enforcement 
of justice, in prosecuting those who 
rifled the Treasury during the Ma- 
chado régime and in recovering some 
of the money which they took. There 
is Guillermo Belt, not yet thirty, ap- 
pointed as Secretary of Public In- 
struction. His ability is untested, but 
it is significant that the point of view 
of a young man is to be given a chance 
in formulating the educational pro- 
gram for the island. 

The other posts in the Cabinet have 
gone to men of a high average of abil- 
ity and promise, and in every case to 
men whose integrity is unquestioned. 
The Secretary of the Interior is Fed- 
erico Laredo Bru, leader in the Unién 
Nacionalista. His record is clean, al- 
though not brilliant. The Secretary 
of Public Works is Eduardo J. Chibas, 
an engineer of long experience, a de- 
voted and generous participant in 
every significant movement in Cuba 
for the past twenty-five years. The 
Secretary of Communications is Nica- 
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sio Silverio, representing the OCRR 
sector of the opposition; he is trusted, 
although his ability is unknown. The 
Secretary of Public Health is Dr. José 
Antonio Presno, a greatly respected 
physician and a member of the group 
of professors who formed an effective 
sector in the opposition. The Secretary 
of the Army and Navy is Demetrio 
Castillo Pokorny, a West Point gradu- 
ate who occupied the same position 
under Menocal. It is certainly the 
most honest and may prove to be the 
ablest Cabinet that Cuba has had. 
Whether its honesty will be matched 
with adequate political sagacity has 
yet to be seen. 

Under the impact of a general 
strike, under the implied if not actual 
threat of armed intervention by the 
United States and with the resulting 
mutiny in the Cuban Army, the govern- 
ment of General Machado is gone and 
a new government is taking up the 
task of restoring peace and binding up 
the broken economic and political life 
of the island. 

Three factors lie in the background 
of the abdication of Machado. First, 
there was the régime of Machado him- 
self. It is not necessary to recount the 
wanton terrorism and criminal reck- 
lessness which made his downfall in- 
evitable. That story is well known. 

Second, there was the attitude of 
the Hoover administration, which 
leaned over backward in its policy 
of non-intervention in Cuban affairs. 
Under this policy, Ambassador Harry 
F. Guggenheim was placed in an utter- 
ly untenable position. Nominally he 
was the accredited representative of 
one sovereign nation to another. He 
acted consistently and honestly upon 
that theory. In the meantime, Ameri- 
can banks continued to make loans 
without which Machado could not have 


lasted ninety days. Those loans would 
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not have been made without the tacit 
assumption that the power of the 
United States would prevent repudia- 
tion of the Cuban debt. Acting upon 
this official American policy, Mr. 
Guggenheim could not, and did not, 
deliver ultimatums. When men and 
women came to him with the word 
that friends and relatives were threat- 
ened with death, he could not demand, 
but simply request, mercy. This he 
did, time and again. These requests 
were repeatedly ignored. He went to 
Ferrera, Secretary of State; he went 
to Machado himself, begging mercy 
for specific individuals. In one in- 
stance he was promised at 11 o’clock 
in the evening that the man would be 
spared; the next morning the man 
was found dead in a street in the 
Vedado, because the Ambassador re- 
quested rather than demanded. Mr. 
Guggenheim, because of his attitude, 
an attitude made inevitable hy the 
position of Washington, was bitterly 
assailed by Cubans. 

Third, the economic collapse con- 
tributed. The decline in the price of 
sugar to a low point of .57 cents, with 
the steady pauperization of the great 
bulk of the population, made inevi- 
table the downfall of the government. 

When Sumner Welles was sent to 
Havana early in May it was clear that 
Washington had decided to help Cuba 
in eliminating Machado. The wisdom 
of this appointment soon became ap- 
parent. Mr. Welles had the task of in- 
tervening without intervention, of me- 
diating without coercion, of playing 
the friend to Cuba without wielding 
a club. Within six weeks after his ar- 
rival in Havana the main lines of his 
formula were revealed. Its promulga- 
tion came in an address by President 
Machado to the Cuban people in which 
he announced that he favored consti- 
tutional reforms and, specifically, the 
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restoration of the office of Vice Pres- 
ident; that to secure these reforms he 
would assure all parties full security 
and that he would urge upon Congress 
the enactment of the necessary leg- 
islation, including the calling of an 
election for a Constituent Assembly 
which would ratify the reforms. This 
was the substance of the President’s 
speech, and it revealed that he had 
been well schooled by the Ambas- 
sador. 

The course of the mediation opened 
auspiciously and for five weeks it 
seemed possible that Cuba would work 
out an amicable settlement under con- 
stitutional and orderly forms. It meant 
that the amenities and the legalities 
of the situation would be observed, 
the least possible affront to Cuban 
sovereignty offered, the forces making 
for stability safeguarded and an op- 
portunity given Machado to retire 
more or less gracefully from the stage 
upon which he had played such an 
atrocious part. That there was a break 
was due to two things—Machado’s 
double-dealing and the general strike. 

The mediation formula contemplated 
these steps: (1) The offer of media- 
tion. Mr. Welles’s services as mediator 
were accepted by the government par- 
ties, by the ABC, the Union Naciona- 
lista, the Gomez group and the profes- 
sors. The Menocal group and the stu- 
dents refused to join. (2) The meeting 
of the Opposition representatives to 
agree upon Constitutional reforms. 
This was actually carried out and 
agreement was reached. (3) The meet- 
ing with the government groups in 
order to put these reforms into defi- 
nite shape. This was being done when 
the strike intervened. (4) Action by 
Congress on the proposed reforms and 
the calling of the Constituent Assem- 
bly required for the approval of con- 
stitutional changes. (5) A six-month 
period culminating in the election to 


the Constituent Assembly. This period 
would give a breathing space in which 
old parties would reorganize, new par- 
ties emerge. (6) The election and the 
convening of the Constituent Assem- 
bly for the ratification or rejection of 
the constitutional changes. (7) The 
election of a Vice President. (8) And 
implied but not specified in the plan— 
the retirement of President Machado. 


The plan was blocked by Machado’s 
faithlessness. After assuring exiled 
Opposition leaders of their safety, he 
harassed and threatened them. After 
assuring Ambassador Welles of his de- 
sire to cooperate, he built up a barrage 
of opposition in Congress. By Aug. 1, 
an atmosphere of distrust surrounded 
the mediation proceedings. The gen- 
eral strike which broke out on Aug. 4 
brought the whole plan to a standstill. 

Now, after an interruption of three 
weeks, the new administration is 
eager to take up the lines where they 
were laid down, to proceed to the 
adoption of constitutional changes, to 
call the Constituent Assembly and to 
complete the program of reform. The 
chief obstacle is the fact that there is 
no Congress. It is hard to find a Sen- 
ator or a Congressman. They have fled 
to Florida, to Jamaica, or they are in 
hiding in Cuba. If the mediation and 
reform program are to be carried out 
in legal fashion, some way must be 
found of gathering a quorum of these 
legislators and of leading them to the 
expensive chambers of the Capitol. 
The situation is complicated by the 
fact that no one in Cuba has the 
slightest desire to see these men 
again. The new President has the 
knotty problem of coaxing the old 
Congress out of hiding or of creating 
a new one in some fashion still to be 
evolved. 

The balance sheet of Cuba’s tangled 
situation cannot be neatly tabulated. 

1. There is the question of national 
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finance. Pilfering from the National 
Treasury proceeded at a faster pace 
during the last weeks of Machado’s 
rule, but the exact condition has not 
yet been made clear. The new admin- 
istration found $3,000,000 in the 
vaults. On June 30, Cuba’s external 
debt stood at $165,000,000, but there 
was a floating debt—chiefly arrears 
in salaries, pensions and payments on 
public works—of $48,000,000. This 
floating debt has increased by several 
millions since June. The probable in- 
come of Cuba for the coming fiscal 
year is not more than $43,000,000; 
$11,500,000 is earmarked for service 
on the external debt and $8,000,000 
for the army. This leaves less than 
$25,000,000 for the support of the gov- 
ernment, the schools and the public 
services. 

The new administration faces a 
number of immedizte problems. The 
first of these is the imperative neces- 
sity of paying current and accrued 
salaries to the army, the police and 
other public servants. This is neces- 
sary from the standpoint both of jus- 
tice and of expediency. The army must 
be paid if stability is to be assured. 
To meet these payments, money must 
be found immediately. Apparently an 
emergency loan of $12,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 will be necessary. Without se- 
curity the banks will not grant it. 
An effort will be made to arrange 
such an emergency loan with the help 
of the American Government. No mat- 
ter how such a loan is arranged, there 
will be bitter criticism from many 
Cubans. 

The next problem is that of the ex- 
ternal debt. There will be a strong 
demand for a moratorium on all prin- 
cipal and interest payments, or at least 
for discrimination between the earlier 
loans and those made in 1930. There 
is a strong sentiment among Cubans 
that, while the earlier loans were 


made conservatively and on ample na- 
tional security, the later loans were 
made recklessly to a government dom- 
inated by an irresponsible dictator. 
They argue that the banks took a 
gambler’s chance on the 1930 credits 
of $80,000,000 and that they must be 
told to wait. The balance outstanding 
on the earlier loans is $54,500,000, 
with annual interest and sinking fund 
payments of $6,600,000. This, say re- 
sponsible Cubans, can be paid, but the 
payments on the other loans must be 
deferred. It seems clear that there 
must be a moratorium of some kind. 

The third factor in the economic 
situation is the need for an agreement 
with the United States on the sugar 
question, It seems probable that Cuba 
will be allotted 1,700,000 tons as its 
quota under the American agreement. 
With any substantial improvement in 
American business conditions, it is es- 
timated that Cuba should sell an ad- 
ditional 300,000 tons in the American 
market. Cuba consumes 200,000 tons 
of her own sugar and can count with 
confidence on selling an additional 
800,000 tons to the rest of the world. 
If these estimates prove correct and 
Cuba is assured of a stabilized mar- 
ket for 3,000,000 tons of sugar, her 
economic life will rapidly improve. 
There is also the question of a re- 
vision of the commercial treaty with 
the United States and an increased 
preference under the American tariff. 
The Roosevelt administration evi- 
dently plans such assistance, but the 
exact terms have not been announced. 

2. What is to be done with the 
army? The officers deserve credit for 
insisting upon a civilian government. 
The old Generals are largely elimi- 
nated. Younger men are in control 
and, while not conspicuously intelli- 
gent, are loyal to the new régime. So 
far as the rank and file of the army 
is concerned, it is purely a mercenary 
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organization held together by regular 
pay and vigorous discipline. If either 
pay or discipline lag, the Cuban Army 
might prove a threat to stability. 

3. Labor is restless. The general 
strike is over, but there are still large 
groups of men who refuse to accept 
any settlement. They have had the 
harbor tied up, seriously crippling eco- 
nomic life. A temporary settlement has 
finally been made, but it is little more 
than a truce. Communist influence is 
marked. The Communist group in all 
Cuba probably numbers not more than 
500 men, but, thanks to Machado’s 
virulent attacks upon all unions, labor 
organization has been carried on un- 
der cover. This has given the Com- 
munists their chance, and they have 
secured positions of leadership in the 
unions. Authentic reports from San- 
tiago, Cienfuegos and Manzanillo in- 
dicate that the same situation pre- 
vails in those cities as in Havana. 


Cuban Communist tactics are, as al- 


ways, obstructionist. They will do 
their best to nullify the first promise 
of decent government which Cuba has 
had in many a year. 

4. The Cuban press is enjoying its 
liberty. It is exciting these days to 
read Diario de la Marina, El Mundo 
and El Pais. They have been muzzled 
so long that they are making a holi- 
day of freedom. At present they are 
busy recording the crimes of Machado. 
When they tire of that they will prob- 
ably turn to rending each other and 
to fighting over the spoils of politics. 
Diario is an excellent paper, well edit- 
ed, thoughtful; H7 Mundo is dull; El 
Pais is sensational. At present all 
three are active in support of the pro- 
visional government, but they are 
united by their common hates rather 
than by their common hopes. It re- 
mains to be seen what part they will 
play. 

5. The reorganization of the old 


parties is important. For eight years 
the Conservative, Liberal and Popular 
parties were owned by Machado. No 
independent and self-respecting lead- 
ership was permitted. The Conserva- 
tives will now emerge with strong 
leadership; the Popular party will dis- 
appear; the Liberal party will be a 
prize to be fought for. Two contes- 
tants are bidding for control of the 
Liberal party—Alfredo Hornedo, own- 
er of El Pais, a man with Presidential 
ambitions, and Miguel Mariano Gomez, 
ex-Mayor of Havana. The Unidn Na- 
cionalista, of which Carlos Mendieta 
is the chief, has a large popular fol- 
lowing. Not much is to be expected 
from these old parties. The leaders are 
the old men, los Hombres del ’95, as 
the ABC delights to call them. They 
are yesterday’s patriots, the men who 
fought Spain and suffered under Wey- 
ler. Many of them are honest, but 
they have lost faith. They know all 
the phrases of patriotism, but they 
can no longer lead. Chief among them, 
and the most formidable, is ex-Presi- 
dent Mario Menocal, returned from 
his exile in Miami. He is shrewd, an 
adept in political manoeuvring and 
can be counted upon to embarrass the 
provisional government. Carlos Men- 
dieta has patriotic fire, is honest but 
unimaginative. Miguel Mariano Gomez 
is a young man, but by instinct be- 
longs to the older school of politicians. 
Both Gomez and Mendieta have an ex- 
cellent chance of election, but neither 
offers much promise. 

6. Will new parties emerge? Here 
is the unknown factor in the political 
situation. There are several groups 
which can be definitely counted upon 
to break away from the solid ranks 
of the older parties. There are the 
ABC, the secret revolutionary group, 
the university students, and the uni- 
versity professors. These groups are 
not united. The students lean defi- 
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nitely toward the Left, demand direct 
and decisive action against all male- 
factors and are weak on the construc- 
tive side. They are feared as a disrup- 
tive force, but there is much ability 
and genuine idealism among them. 
The professors’ sympathies are divided 
between the students and the ABC. 

The ABC is the dominant group 
among the nonconformists. Its ban- 
ners are everywhere, and it is hailed 
with enthusiasm. The extent of its 
membership is unknown, but it in- 
cludes many of the ablest young law- 
yers, physicians, professors, writers 
and business men, It is the most hope- 
ful group in Cuba. Its manifesto, is- 
sued last December, stands as the 
most memorable document to come 
out of the dark years. It is a call 
to a néw nationalism. Its economic 
analysis is searching. The ABC is 
neither Communist nor Fascist. Its 
manifesto reveals a faith in demo- 
cratic institutions which sounds 
strange in these days. The ABC be- 
lieves that Cuba can establish mastery 
in her own house, reconstruct her eco- 
nomic life, cleanse her political life, 
and make for herself a firm place 
among the American republics. It is 
hard to prophesy about the ABC. 
There is ability and honesty and patri- 
otism in it. It has captured the imagi- 
nation of the Cuban people. It re- 
mains to be seen whether it can drama- 
tize and organize around its banner. 
It should emerge as the party of na- 
tional regeneration. If it does not do 
so, Cuba will be left to the uncertain 
leadership of the old guard. 

7. The rédle of the United States 
cannot be ignored. We have again in- 
tervened in Cuba. No marines walked 
the streets of Havana, but they would 
have done so had Machado resisted. 


Machado knew it; the army knew it; 
the last small newsboy in the street 
knew it. The Cubans forced Machado 
out, but Ambassador Welles arranged 
the stage so that it could be done. 

This is not a criticism of Mr. Welles. 
There was an unpleasant job to be 
done, and he did it with the maxi- 
mum of wisdom and good taste, with 
the minimum of affront to the pride 
of Cuba. The job had to be done, for 
the dictatorship of Machado sprang 
logically and inevitably from the kind 
of Cuba we had helped to create. 
Machado was possible because Cuba 
has not been free. The Platt Amend- 
ment served to produce a servile 
State. It has yielded neither political 
nor economic self-respect. The con- 
stant threat of intervention paralyzes 
every force of decent citizenship. 
Machado was the reductio ad ab- 
surdum in personal form of the inept 
rule of the past thirty-five years. In 
helping Cuba to banish him, we were 
but confessing our share in the re- 
sponsibility. 

There must be something beyond 
confession. There are signs that the 
Roosevelt administration proposes a 
revision of the permanent treaty, 
stripping it of the provisions which 
have made constant intervention per- 
missible or inevitable, and offering to 
Cuba a genuine opportunity to build 
self-respecting political institutions. 
Cuba has never been a nation. There 
are those who say that she cannot 
aspire to a dignified national life. 
This is not the note which is heard in 
Cuba today. Many of her best and 
ablest sons are demanding the chance 
so long withheld. The clipping of the 
Platt Amendment is the first step in 
this direction. 

HAVANA, Aug. 23, 1933. 





The Crumbling British Empire 


By ¥F. C. &. 


[The writer of this article is the well- 
known English philosopher of pragma- 
tism. He was for many years tutor and 
is still a fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. As Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Southern California, 
he visits America every year.] 

NE of the advantages of long-dis- 
tance prophecy is that the prophet 
of evil is usually well out of the way, 
in his grave, before his prophecies can 
be fulfilled or fail. Whether they come 
true, therefore, or are falsified, he 
cannot be called to account. He gives 
away the advantages of this position, 
if he returns without need to the sub- 
ject of his predictions, and so draws 
attention to his possible failures. Now- 
adays, however, events move so rapid- 
ly and the course of history has ac- 
quired such momentum that a modern 
Cassandra runs real risks of experi- 
encing the truth of her own predic- 
tions. 

Accordingly, I should not have been 
surprised to be called upon to justify 
the warnings I propounded, only eight 
years ago, in a little book in the Today 
and Tomorrow Series, called Cassan- 
dra, or the Future of the British Em- 
pire. I should be astonished rather at 
the uncanny speed with which my 
gloomiest vaticinations were coming 
true. Already Cassandra’s difficulty is 
no longer that of finding some one to 
believe her prophecies and to heed her 
warnings; it is rather that of finding 
some one who disbelieves her and yet 
is willing to avert the disasters which 
are clearly seen to be impending. The 
world is in a bad way, but it is not at 
present suffering from a lack of fore- 
sight; it has a clear perception of its 
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danger, but this is rendered vain by 
a paralysis of statesmanship. 

In Cassandra I had declared that 
“three great dangers clearly beset the 
future of the British Empire, each of 
them affecting and aggravating the 
others. The first is the labor problem 
in Britain, the second is Britain’s Eu- 
ropean entanglement, the third is the 
permanent strain which this puts upon 
the cohesion of the parts of the em- 
pire.” Has anything happened in the 
last few years to modify this forecast? 
It can hardly be denied that these 
three dangers have all developed enor- 
mously, and that now they completely 
overshadow the political landscape. 
Let us take them in order. 

As regards Labor, the unemploy- 
ment problem, in Britain as elsewhere, 
has grown completely out of hand. In- 
stead of one million unemployed, we 
now usually have three. Thousands of 
young people are everywhere growing 
up who have never done a stroke of 
honest work in their lives, have never 
had a chance of doing such work and, 
humanly speaking, never will have. 
Society simply has failed so to train 
them, and to organize itself, as to be 
able to employ them. Nor are they 
compelled to take such work as is 
available, like domestic service, or 
building houses and roads, or a thou- 
sand useful things that could, and 
should, be done, if the labor were avail- 
able. They live, miserably enough, on 
the dole, or, more officially, on the 
“social services” which the politicians 
have provided for the voters, and they 
constitute not only an economic bur- 
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den but a political danger. In Germany 
they form the irresistible force behind 
Hitlerism and have established a reign 
of terror, but to all appearance our 
British politicians are as blind to the 
signs of the times as were the German 
parliamentarians. 

So the old problem of the idle rich 
is now utterly dwarfed by that of the 
idle poor. Nor is there any remedy, 
because no politician of any brand 
(with the exception of Austin Hopkin- 
son, whose voice may now and again be 
heard crying in the wilderness, which 
is the House of Commons) will either 
face the facts or educate his constitu- 
ents to distinguish between measures 
that can cure and those that must ag- 
gravate the evils of the situation. 

As measures of the former kind one 
might mention, first, the shortening 
of the hours of labor, a concession 
which the employers of labor owe not 
only to their employes but also to 
themselves and to humanity. If it were 
universally enforced by law, it would 
not enable any employer to steal a 
march upon the rest, while if it were 
accompanied by an organized system 
of shifts, it would not necessarily di- 
minish output and raise the costs of 
production. Industrial machinery has 
little need for rest and could continue 
to be operated, though the attendants 
on it were changed. 

But, of course, if leisure were dis- 
tributed more equably and generous- 
ly, itwould become vitally necessary to 
remodel our systems of education. At 
present they are essentially vocational 
and aim at training men to do their 
work well; in future they will have 
to be supplemented by instruction 
which will teach the workers to use 
their leisure well, or at least harm- 
lessly. 

Next, the present situation affords 
a providential opportunity for getting 
many sorts of work done which, 


though socially beneficial, cannot be 
rendered immediately remunerative. 
The unemployed crisis should be ex- 
ploited not only for clearing away 
slums but also for starting crusades 
against a number of pests with which 
we have put up far too long. Rats, 
lice, flies, mosquitos and many other 
sorts of noxious insects and weeds, 
like nettles and thistles, can and 
should be exterminated. Not only the 
health but also the wealth of every 
country that used its unemployed for 
such crusades would gain enormously. 
Moreover, the crusaders’ work would 
be interesting and even amusing if the 
hours were not too long. Rat-hunting, 
for example, would appeal to many 
men (as well as dogs) as a popular 
sport rather than as work, and fly- 
swatting might again be recognized as 
an imperial hobby, as in the days of 
the Emperor Domitian. 

On the other hand, it should by now 
be clear that economically at least 
nationalism is an evil and a major 
source of poverty. It stands to reason 
that the world as a whole will be best 
off if every region and every people 
is allowed to produce the goods for 
which it is best fitted by nature, with- 
out regard to politics. But political 
considerations have completely upset 
this simple principle of trade. Ever 
since peace was concluded all States 
have attempted in growing measure to 
render themselves self-sufficing and 
to equip themselves with all they need, 
above all with munitions of war. Over 
a huge area like the United States this 
policy may conceivably succeed, if 
Americans are willing to pay the cost, 
which includes the sacrifice of export 
trade and the complete renunciation 
of interest on foreign debts, but it be- 
comes absurd in States like Iceland, 
Ireland and Estonia. 

It is folly also to persist in conceiv- 
ing international trade as a form of 
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warfare instead of regarding it as an 
exchange by which both parties gain. 
This delusion is the root whence 
spring the ever-growing tariff walls 
and the paralyzing apparatus of 
quotas and embargoes that fetter 
trade. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that for the past fifteen years no 
government has enacted any regula- 
tion which has not had the effect of 
further strangling trade. 

Yet it is undeniable that in all their 
pernicious activities governments have 
had the support of an equally ignorant 
and foolish public opinion, even for 
their most fatuous regulations. Even 
Mr. de Valera’s antics in Ireland have 
received the sanction of popular ap- 
proval! 

Perhaps, however, such manifesta- 
tions of the people’s will should be 
treated as proofs of the decay of 
democratic intelligence and as symp- 
toms of a collective insanity which 
seems to be spreading through the 
world. At any rate they are to be 
paralleled only by an incident in one 
of Lewis Carroll’s books, in which a 
politician is hooted down by an in- 
furiated mob, and when he can speak 
no longer has to listen to what they 
are saying. He finds that they are 
shouting for less bread and more 
taxes! That is what the people are in 
fact demanding when they cry out, 
“Buy British [or Irish, or American].” 
And they have been doing it for fifteen 
years! 

A second procedure by which gov- 
ernments have been drying up the 
sources of prosperity has been a very 
general tampering with standards of 
value and a debasing of currencies. 
During the war these practices were 
excused by the plea of necessity, and 
they certainly enabled the war to be 
carried on—perhaps too long. After 
the war Labor everywhere cried out 
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for a “capital levy.” Capitalism pro- 
tested, with apparent success. But has 
not its victory proved illusory? In 
point of fact the overwhelming burden 
of the debts created by the war has 
by now forced all the former belliger- 
ents to devaluate their currencies and 
to repudiate their debts. Some of them 
struggled hard to avoid this fate. The 
last two resisters were the pound and 
dollar; but the former succumbed, re- 
luctantly, in 1931, the latter, proudly, 
in 1933. 

Is it more than a question of words 
whether such procedures are better 
described as capital levies or as re- 
pudiation? Whatever they are called, 
they perform the function of lighten- 
ing the intolerable burden of debt, 
which would otherwise entail the col- 
lapse of a capitalist economy. 

For, in the third place, a certain 
balance between the total amount of 
production and trade and the charges 
on it in the shape of debts and taxes 
is essential to the functioning of the 
economic side of life. Whether the 
burden on industry is due to debt or 
to taxation, and whether the debts are 
public or private, are questions of less 
importance. A great factor in the de- 
pression was that the total burden 
had become too great. From the gov- 
ernments down, every one had been 
allowed and encouraged to run into 
debt, and as soon as the tide of pros- 
perity began to ebb no one could pay. 

Furthermore, government expendi- 
tures, stimulated by the waste and 
prodigality of war time and by the 
growing cost of the social services, 
which are the modern mode of elec- 
toral bribery, had remained per- 
sistently too high. By the Fall of 
1931 Ramsay MacDonald’s second gov- 
ernment found that it had outrun the 
constable and steered the ship of 
state on to the rocks of bankruptcy, 
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but even so the majority of its mem- 
bers did not repent. They were will- 
ing enough to abandon the gold 
standard and to run the incalculable 
risks of inflation, but they shrank 
from reducing the nominal money 
value of the dole. So they deserted 
the ship, and only a handful of the 
Labor party followed MacDonald into 
the new National Government, a coali- 
tion formed to balance the budget and 
to save the country. 

In October, 1931, it appealed to the 
country and obtained an overwhelm- 
ing majority and a “Doctor’s Man- 
date.” But it has done very little 
with it. Some slight economies, not 


exceeding 10 per cent (except in the 
case of the judges who were mulcted 
20 per cent) were imposed. Taxation 
was increased and the budget was bal- 
anced. The dole was administered a 
little more strictly and cut 10 per 
cent, but the fall in prices promptly 


made its real value greater than ever. 
Nevertheless, the pound was driven 
off gold by the exaggerated fears of 
foreign depositors of gold who still 
looked upon London as the financial 
capital of the world. 

After that further inflation was the 
readiest means of so reducing labor 
costs that British industries could 
continue to compete in the world mar- 
kets. Administrative threats and an 
act against profiteering succeeded in 
checking any considerable rise in the 
cost of living, by curtailing the ex- 
cessive spread between wholesale and 
retail prices. So British trade has 
not declined so much as might have 
been expected. But its condition is 
still unsound. Wages are still insuf- 
ficiently elastic, being still largely 
fixed by the political influence of 
trade unions, and are still too high in 
the “sheltered” trades relatively to 
those that work for export. It seems 
very improbable that Britain will ever 


regain her old supremacy in cotton, 
coal and shipping. 

Moreover, she, too, has finally de- 
livered herself over to the demon of 
Protection, at the general election of 
1931. This surrender was long in 
coming, but it should have been fore- 
seen, for the condition of the workers 
was sufficiently desperate for them to 
listen to deceptive promises of pro- 
tectionist employment. It will not be 
easy to reverse this decision which is 
bound to do damage—perhaps irrepa- 
rable—to the hopes of freer trade and 
to have unfavorable repercussions on 
Britain’s foreign relations. If the 
dream of an imperial customs union 
could be realized, it would soon be- 
come a question of how long the world 
would tolerate the British Empire. 

Foreign affairs have proved quite 
as much of an entanglement as was 
predicted, and under all administra- 
tions alike British policy has cut a 
sorry figure. There has been no ef- 
fective leadership, and hardly any at- 
tempt at it, either in Europe or in the 
East, either in matters of disarma- 
ment or of reparations or of war debts 
or of economics. To all appearance 
British policy has oscillated impo- 
tently between two distracting fears 
of giving offense to America and to 
France. 

In 1928 alone something significant 
seemed to be about to happen, but this 
move also was allowed to peter out. 
After the British and American Ad- 
mirals had been allowed to negotiate 
togéther at Geneva and had, very 
naturally, arrived at disagreement 
rather than disarmament, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain turned the French loose 
upon his Admirals. The result was 
a mysterious agreement with France, 
which seemed to be designed as a 
permanent alliance, for the British 
Admirals conceded to the French as 
many submarines and destroyers as 
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ever they pleased, and this seemed to 
imply that henceforth no disagree- 
ment between Britain and France 
would be conceivable. In view of all 
the circumstances thoughtful people 
asked whether such an alliance would 
not be tantamount to vassalage. Still 
more puzzling were the staging of air 
manoeuvres over London in August 
and the official report that some 180 
hostile planes would have been shot 
down, but that London would have 
been burned. This report seemed to be 
intended to impress the necessity of a 
French alliance upon the British pub- 
lic. In September a ray of light was 
thrown upon these dark secrets of 
state by the enterprise of a young 
correspondent of the Hearst papers in 
Paris. He obtained some confidential 


French documents which seemed to 
show that the proposed agreement 
with France was directed against 
More significant, perhaps, 


America. 
than the actual texts were the actions 
of the French Government; the cor- 
respondent was promptly expelled 
from France, and Mr. Hearst has not 
been allowed to land there since. 
Finally, Sir Austen Chamberlain fell 
ill and took an extended holiday, 
while nothing more was heard of his 
agreement, presumably because his 
Ministerial colleagues refused to en- 
dorse his policy when they discovered 
its character. 

Now manifestly these curious epi- 
sodes (and others not unlike them) 
do not mean mere incompetence in the 
management of foreign affairs. They 
are due to a permanent dilemma in 
which the British Empire is involved. 
As Cassandra put it, “the British Em- 
pire is left at the mercy of one for- 
eign power and its capital at the 
mercy of another.” If we offend 
America we alienate the Dominions; 
if France, we may wake up any day 
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to hear the Angel of Destruction beat- 
ing his wings over London. Yet 
neither of these fears can be avowed, 
and the French have a monopoly of 
talk about “security” at international 
conferences, 

Since Cassandra described the Brit- 
ish Empire as easily “the most ram- 
shackle empire on earth, vice Austria 
exploded,” it has rapidly grown more 
of a paradox anda marvel. There has 
never been anything like it in history, 
and it defies all political philosophy 
to explain how it holds together. It 
is utterly anomalous, alike in its Con- 
stitution, in its fiscal policies and in 
its racial composition. 

Its legal basis, in the first place, is 
constantly changing because it in- 
dulges periodically in Imperial (no 
longer Colonial) Conferences, and 
these issue in changes which invari- 
ably weaken and loosen the bonds 
which unite it. After the establish- 
ment of Dominion status, which gave 
to Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, &c., full control, not 
only over their internal affairs but 
also over their tariffs, two such bonds 
were supposed to exist. One was the 
common allegiance which all parts of 
the empire owed to the Crown, that is, 
the King in his constitutional capa- 
city, in virtue of which a royal procla- 
mation was binding on the whole em- 
pire; the other was that the Crown’s 
responsible advisers in Britain, the 
British Ministry, had efféctive control 
of the whole empire’s foreign rela- 
tions. They had no doubt found it 
more and more advisable to consult 
the Dominion Governments before 
they did anything important that 
affected the Dominions, but still they 
alone had access to the Crown, and a 
declaration of war, for example, ad- 
vised by them, was binding on the 
whole empire. 
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But in 1931 the British Parliament 
passed the Statute of Westminster, 
which divests the British Ministry of 
its privileged position and puts it on 
a par with those of the Dominions. 
Henceforth the Dominion Ministers 
are the King’s advisers for each Do- 
minion and recommend the appoint- 
ment of his representative, the Gover- 
nor General. There is no longer, there- 
fore, any single body that can advise 
the Crown on behalf of the whole em- 
pire. In future each Dominion will 
have to declare war separately—if it 
chooses to go to war. 

This evidently opens up the ques- 
tion of what would happen if a 
Dominion Government gave the Crown 
advice incompatible with that prof- 
fered by the British Government. 
The question cannot be answered till 
it has arisen. But seeing that last 
year the Irish Legislature was actual- 
ly permitted to repeal the law which 
imposed the oath of allegiance and 
that a vigorous tariff war has been 
raging between Ireland and Britain 
for many months, one cannot but won- 
der how much of a bond of allegiance 
the Crown continues to be. 

The commercial interests of the 
Dominions have long been pressing 
Britain (their chief market) for 
preferential tariffs, and promising 
abatements from their tariff rates 
which, however, have remained pro- 
hibitive even after the empire prefer- 
ences had been deducted. At last the 
Ottawa conference of 1932 put these 
professions to the test, and showed 
how little substance there was be- 
hind the dream of a fiscally united 
empire. The Ottawa conference did 
not quite justify the apprehensions of 
the free-traders who had predicted 
that it would break up the empire. 
But it is generally admitted to have 
shown that no real customs union of 


the empire is now realizable, for the 
Dominions are clearly determined to 
manufacture for themselves in spite 
of the discontents which their ex- 
treme tariffs are provoking in their 
own components, for instance, West- 
ern Canada, Western Australia, Natal. 

Racially the British Empire con- 
tinues to house an array of hornets’ 
nests. In Africa (Kenya, Rhodesia 
and South Africa), the whites are 
clearly bent on policies which must 
sooner or later provoke race wars. In 
Egypt the farce of parliamentary rule 
has indeed been ended by a reversion 
to monarchy, but no permanent set- 
tlement has been reached. In Pales- 
tine (a far too much Promised Land) 
the British mandatory has the diffi- 
cult task of protecting the Jewish 
minority in its “national home” 
against an overwhelming Arab ma- 
jority. In India the British Raj is 
plainly crumbling; it has to hold the 
balance even between a multitude of 
warring creeds and to try to satisfy 
the national aspirations of the edu- 
cated classes. The negotiations con- 
cerning the future Constitution of 
India are still continuing, and it is 
hard to say what they will result in. 
But it seems most improbable that 
any settlement will be reached that 
will bring peace, will last long and 
will be more than a further step to- 


-ward the total evacuation of the 


country. 

When this has happened, and the 
Dominions have declared themselves 
independent (which they may not 
trouble to do for some time yet) 
what will be left of the British Em- 
pire? With its sea power gone, noth- 
ing, it would seem, but a precarious 
hold over a number of minor Crown 
colonies, mostly liabilities rather than 
assets and in need of periodical as- 
sistance from “grants in aid,” in 
order that they may not default on 
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their loans, an ever-dwindling trade 
and an ever-growing overpopulation. 
The British peoples are sensible and 
patient, but is this not a prospect 
from which all human nature must 
revolt? 

Meanwhile, how are the masses of 
the people facing the steady disin- 
tegration of the British Empire? 
Strange to say, they hardly seem to 
be aware of it. They have not yet 
realized all that is at stake; they have 
not yet grasped that unless they can 
pay for their food imports by export- 
ing manufactures, the population of 
(once) Great Britain must come down 
to one-quarter of its present num- 
ber. Neither do they seem to resent 
the fatal policies by which their poli- 
ticians are bringing them to this 
pass. They seem so wrapped up in 
struggling for their daily bread and 
in keeping up with their daily sports 
that they are becoming more and 
more indifferent to what their poli- 
ticians say, knowing that in no case 
is anything ever done. Nevertheless, 
they may wake up some day and sur- 
prise the world—and themselves—by 
shaking off the paralysis agitans of 
parliamentary government, as Russia 
has done, and Italy and Germany. The 
misleaders of the people had better be 
agile on that day! 
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Such is the most likely prognosis 
for the future of the British Empire. 
It is somber; yet it leaves room for 
a gleam of hope. It seems just pos- 
sible that, in spite of all the forces 
tending to dissolve it, the British 
Empire may somehow hold together. 
Indeed, it may hold together in virtue 
of the very looseness of its compo- 
sition, of the very absence of all con- 
straints, for it thereby avoids the in- 
ternal friction which wears out more 
coercive governments. 

There would be no precedents in 
history for this suggestion, but we 
have seen that there are no prece- 
dents for the British Empire any- 
how. Moreover, history never quite re- 
peats itself, and today is reversing 
many precedents. So it may even be 
conjectured that if by some divine 
grace or lucky change the British Em- 
pire can hold together by dint of mere 
sentiment, it may give a valuable lead 
to and serve as a model for the rest 
of the world. For if it is the manifest 
destiny of civilization to unify man- 
kind, it is even clearer that at first 
this union will have to be very easy- 
going and will be able to use only the 
most tenuous bonds and the most 
elastic institutions. And the present 
British Empire may show the world 
how to do it! 





Japan Dominates the Far East 


I—The New Balance of Power 


By WILBUR BURTON 


{Mr. Burton is an American journalist 
who has for the last two years been act- 
ing as special correspondent in China for 
the Baltimore Sun.] 

oO event in the present century 
has been more momentous or 
has effected more drastic changes in 
both geography and the world balance 
of power than Japan’s undeclared war 
against China. Not only has Japan ob- 
tained control of large portions of 
Chinese territory but other nations 
have been inspired to join in the dis- 
memberment of what is now obviously 
a hopelessly weak nation. And as Ja- 
pan has carved out a new empire, the 
possibility of war in the Far East has 
become alarmingly real. 

Since Sept. 18, 1931, Japan has 
seized and largely consolidated almost 
500,000 square miles of Chinese ter- 
ritory, including Manchuria with Je- 
hol, part of Inner Mongolia and the 
so-called demilitarized zone within the 
Great Wall. Undoubtedly the whole of 
Inner Mongolia as well as other areas 
north of the wall are earmarked for 
eventual inclusion in Manchukuo or 
some other State under Japan’s aegis. 
The territory seized contains about 
one-thirteenth of the total population 
of China, and accounts for one-fourth 
of the total foreign trade of the coun- 
try and about one-third of its total 
exports. 

The outlook during the first stage 
of the war was rather dark for Japan, 
even if it was not expected that China 
would be capable of offering effective 


opposition to the modern Japanese 
war machine, or that the League of 
Nations would take steps to compel 
Japan to change her plans. It seemed, 
however, that either the United States 
or the Soviet Union, or both, might 
intervene, although it was generally 
—and correctly—assumed that Rus- 
sia, in the midst of her huge industrial 
program, desired peace at practically 
any price. But whether the United 
States confined itself to protests or 
took action, it was widely held that 
China, while impotent in the modern 
military sense, would wage a war of 
attrition against Japan that could— 
and probably would—exhaust Japan’s 
none too extensive economic resources. 

For Japan to expand as an imperial- 
istic nation it was necessary to ac- 
quire more natural resources, espe- 
cially coal and iron, and additional 
areas for colonization and food pro- 
duction. In these respects Manchuria 
offered virtually all Japan desired. 
But in seizing Manchuria Japan not 
only risked losing the Chinese market 
that was necessary to keep the wheels 
of her industry turning but also faced 
the task of pacifying a vast territory 
with a hostile population capable of 
carrying on a prolonged guerrilla war- 
fare which would be financed in China 
proper. 

The anti-Japanese boycott in China 
proper, particularly in the Yangtse 
Valley and South China, as antici- 
pated, became more intense, in direct 
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ratio to Japan’s conquest north of 
the Great Wall. In January, 1932, 
Japan’s exports to Shanghai, through 
which about half the China trade 
flows, dropped to almost nothing. 
Then, shortly before midnight on Jan. 
28, Japan struck with the announced 
intention of occupying Chapei before 
dawn in much the same way that 
Mukden had been occupied a few 
months before. But in the Cantonese 
Nineteenth Route Army Japan re- 
ceived the greatest and most costly 
surprise in the whole of her history 
as an empire, and when she finally 
took Chapei and surrounding terri- 
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tory, observers wondered whether she 
could survive another equally expen- 
sive victory. 

Meanwhile, guerrilla bands—“Vol- 
unteers”—had arisen in Manchuria and 
were raiding even the outskirts of 
Mukden and Harbin. Trade was almost 
at a standstill; it seemed as if China 
were really winning despite the Jap- 
anese flag floating over the smolder- 
ing ruins of Chapei and the principal 
cities of Manchuria. Then, for reasons 
to be given presently, came the sur- 
render of the Nanking Government in 
the peace pact of May 5, 1932. This 
pact, which has no time limit, provided 
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that Chinese troops cannot enter a spe- 
cified zone around Greater Shanghai. 
Probably, also, there was a secret 
understanding between the Nanking 
authorities and the Japanese that the 
boycott would be broken because a 
relentless drive was launched at once 
by the Chinese officials against all 
public anti-Japanese agitation and the 
association which had been enforcing 
the boycott was suppressed. 

A “voluntary boycott,” of course, 
continued. Even today millions of Chi- 
nese will not buy any goods marked 
“Made in Japan.” But the Japanese 
are not so naive as to mark their 
goods “Made in Japan”; “China” or 
“America” or the name of some other 
Western country is substituted. Mil- 
lions of Chinese, moreover, are too 
poor to question the origin of goods 
that are the cheapest on the market, 
and in many lines, notably cotton 
piece goods, the Japanese can under- 
sell all competitors. Thus a voluntary 
boycott eventually becomes no boy- 
cott. The only way a boycott in China, 
particularly against Japan, could be 
effective would be either by an em- 
bargo through the customs or, as ex- 
isted in Shanghai before the peace 
pact of May 5, through an unofficial 
organization which was officially sup- 
ported in forcibly preventing the sale 
of Japanese goods, regardless of 
labels, which the organization had the 
facilities to investigate. Although 
such a boycott was marked by much 
ruthlessness, terrorism and graft, it 
was effective and for a time threat- 
ened Japan with economic ruin. 

The voluntary boycott, on the other 
hand, almost completely died out in a 
short time. By the end of 1932 Japa- 
nese trade with the Yangtse Valley 
was almost normal, except to the ex- 
tent that a decline was inevitable in 
the general depression, while there 
had never been a boycott in North 
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China. In South China the boycott 
still exists, but the trade of this area 
is too small to be important to Tokyo. 
Thus, in breaking the boycott, Nan- 
king surrendered its most powerful 
weapon in a war of attrition, 

With the demilitarization of Shang- 
hai and the assurance that the boycott 
would be broken, Japan was able to 
transfer some 50,000 troops, who had 
been stationed around the city, to 
Manchuria, where they were sorely 
needed to suppress the volunteers. At 


-first, progress in this pacification 


campaign was very slow. In the fight- 
ing during the Winter of 1931-32 in 
both South Manchuria and around 
Harbin, Japan suffered tremendous 
casualties from the cold. Then came 
the kaoliang, a kind of kaffir corn 
that is one of the principal crops of 
Manchuria, which furnished an ideal 
screen for guerrilla activities, and the 
following Winter loomed ahead with 
the volunteers far from crushed and 
the Japanese presumably incapable of 
effective cold weather fighting. But 
meanwhile the Japanese, evidently re- 
membering the suffering from cold in 
their Siberian intervention, had delib- 
erately developed troops by training 
them in the cold mountain areas of 
Japan in scant clothing for many days 
at a time. Though, according to ob- 
servers, many soldiers either died or 
suffered permanent injury from the 
rigorous ordeal, enough of what might 
be called “Zero Zouaves” went to Man- 
churia to conduct an amazing and suc- 
cessful campaign. In the dead of the 
Manchurian Winter, with the mercury 
sometimes registering 50 degrees be- 
low, the “Zero Zouaves” marched 
clear to the Soviet border with scarce- 
ly the loss of a man, and later, defy- 
ing the biting mountain winds of 
Jehol, occupied that province in a 
week, 

Early in 1933 the volunteers’ resis- 
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tance to Japan began to break; within 
a short time Su Ping-wen, who once 
held all the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from the Siberian border to near Har- 
bin, the spectacular Ma Chan-shan and 
other notable volunteer leaders fled 
across the Soviet border. Even if now 
Manchuria is not completely pacified, 
there is no longer sufficient disorder 
to interfere seriously with its exploi- 
tation, nor is any extensive recrudes- 
cence of guerrilla activity likely. In 
seizing Jehol, Japan cut off the pos- 
sibility of further supplies reaching 
the volunteers from China proper, 
while the truce signed at Tangku un- 
doubtedly contains a secret agreement 
under which the Nanking Government 
is pledged not to render the volun- 
teers further assistance nor to let 
them receive any from China. 
Ostensibly, the truce signed at 


Tangku, a village near Tientsin, on 
May 31, 1933, is purely a military ar- 


mistice. In effect, however, it pledges 
China not to resist further. Like the 
Shanghai pact, the Tangku agree- 
ment, being without a time limit, re- 
mains in force until Japan decides 
otherwise. China is thus committed 
for all time not to launch any attack 
against Manchuria nor to attempt to 
harry the Japanese forces. Japan is 
committed not to invade China proper, 
south of the demilitarized zone along 
the Great Wall, but she is given a free 
hand north of the wall as far west 
as she wants to go. And, as has been 
said, Nanking has undoubtedly prom- 
ised to halt all efforts to cause trouble 
within Manchuria, This means that 
China has surrendered her only other 
effective weapon in a war of attrition. 
With the boycott broken and Chinese 
aid to the volunteers ended, Manchuria 
now belongs to Japan in fee simple, 
so far as the Nanking Government is 
concerned. The “long-time resistance” 
that was pledged by Nanking leaders 


in place of real resistance lasted less 
than two years. That is the signifi- 
cance of the Tangku truce. 

Japan’s successful war against 
China has forcibly impressed the 
world with the almost incredible ebb 
in Chinese national vitality. One of 
the oldest and largest nations of the 
world has been shorn of a vast area 
of its most valuable territory and, 
except in the South, has not the will 
any longer to carry on even a boycott 
of the aggressor. Additional territory 
appears to be in danger of suffering 
the fate of Manchuria. Yunnan, ac- 
cording to authoritative sources, has 
become virtually a part of French 
Indo-China. The British-trained army 
of Tibet has been encroaching on 
Szechwan for the past eighteen 
months. A recent Mohammedan up- 
rising in Sinkiang (Chinese Turke- 
stan) which, according to Chinese and 
Soviet accounts, was financed and 
directed by the British, has set up an 
allegedly autonomous government 
there with the apparent resulting loss 
of the territory to China. In addition, 
as has been pointed out, the Shang- 
hai area has been demilitarized. The 
Chinese have so largely lost faith in 
their own government that throughout 
1932, according to the annual report 
of the Bank of China, the influx of 
cash to the foreign concessions of 
Shanghai from the interior averaged 
$6,000,000 (Chinese) monthly. 

The Nanking Government had set 
Jan. 1, 1932, as the date for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, but the 
Japanese invasion halted all efforts in 
this direction, much to the delight of 
most foreigners in China. In fact, a 
high American official recently de- 
clared that the calling off of the fight 
to end extraterritoriality “is one 
thing, at least, we can be thankful to 
the Japanese for.” 

Before the Japanese captured Muk- 
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den, Chinese national unity was still 
far off. Canton was even then engaged 
in an abortive independence move- 
ment, but more serious, from Nan- 
king’s viewpoint, was the enormous 
multiplication of the peasant Red 
armies in Kiangsi and adjoining prov- 
inces. On Nov. 7, 1931, less than two 
months after the Japanese conquest 
started, the “Soviet Republic of China” 
was proclaimed in Kiangsi. Although 
the régime has turned out to be 
more a military camp than a govern- 
ment, it embraces an area with over 
60,000,000 inhabitants, or about one- 
sixth of the population of China. 

In this Red challenge to the Nanking 
Government may be found the key to 
the Sino-Japanese situation. The Chi- 
nese bankers, industrialists and other 
business leaders of Shanghai, who are 
the principal props of the government, 
frankly and sincerely regard the Com- 
munists, or so-called Communists, as 
a greater menace than the Japanese. 
The big bankers, moreover, were never 
enthusiastic about the boycott because 
it interfered with the free flow of 
trade. 

In the beginning Chinese nationalist 
sentiment triumphed over these con- 
siderations, but when the Japanese 
struck at Shanghai they hit the bank- 
ers and industrialists—the Nanking 
Government itself. Nanking, it may 
be stated dogmatically, would never 
have resisted in Shanghai. The Can- 
tonese Nineteenth Route Army, from 
the home of Chinese nationalism and 
supported by the ardently nationalis- 
tic petty bourgeoisie of the Shanghai 
area, happening to be in Shanghai 
through fortuitous political circum- 
stances, did resist and for a time ral- 
lied the country, including the Nan- 
king Government, behind it. But with 
its defeat the day of nationalism was 
done. Nanking was willing to pledge 
almost anything in order to be free 


to fight the Red armies, and the bank- 
ing and industrial leaders of Shang- 
hai were willing to agree to almost 
anything for the restoration of peace 
—and trade. Thus the Shanghai pact 
of May 5, 1932, came about. 

The Tangku truce of slightly over 
a year later was even more openly 
predicated upon the “Red menace,” 
although the Red armies do not ap- 
pear to be nearly as strong this year 
as last. But in April General Chiang 
Kai-shek, on the ground that his ser- 
vices were required in Kiangsi against 
the Reds, left the northern front— 
where he had been but a few days— 
and upon reaching Nanchang stated 
that “any one who dares to advocate 
resistance to the Japanese until the 
Reds are defeated should be severely 
punished.” There was some open criti- 
cism of this viewpoint, but it was en- 
dorsed in public statements by both 
Sun Fo and Wang Ching-wei, the so- 
called radical leaders. Thus the Tang- 
ku truce came about. 

This policy of giving Japan almost 
everything she wants so that the gov- 
ernment can devote all its energies to 
fighting the Reds is presumably fully 
approved by those Chinese who have 
a voice in national affairs. In any 
event, the Nanking régime gives every 
indication of being in a stronger posi- 
tion today than it was two years ago. 
If.the Red armies have not been sup- 
pressed, they have at least been 
curbed, and after a few more seasons 
of uninterrupted airplane bombing 
they may even be completely crushed. 
With Chang Hsueh-liang out of the 
way, Chiang Kai-shek has obtained 
direct control of the Peiping area for 
the first time since the Nanking Gov- 
ernment was formed. 

Canton is still in opposition, and 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who is in 
alliance with Canton, has, as this is 
written, a precarious hold in Kalgan, 
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but neither together nor separately 
do they appear to offer any serious 
threat to Nanking. At the time of the 
negotiation and signing of the Tangku 
truce, while there was much bluster 
in Canton, it was obvious that, bar- 
ring unexpected developments else- 
where, the Canton clique could do 
nothing about it. China no longer can 
be rallied on the basis of nationalism, 
for nationalism is cleft upon the rocks 
of class conflict. 

The anti-Japanese movement, how- 
ever, continues in Canton, the gov- 
ernment of which is dominated by an 
ardently nationalistic petty bour- 
geoisie. But from Japan’s viewpoint, 
the situation there is not serious. 
“The boycott is dying down rapidly 
in the Yangtse Valley,” Japanese Con- 
sul General Yoshida in Canton said 
recently, “and there is no boycott in 
North China. These sections represent 
fully three-fourths of the China mar- 
ket; so we do not need to consider 
Canton. Further, the boycott will be 
broken in Canton in the near future 
by economic pressure; the Cantonese 
can buy many products cheaper from 
Japan than elsewhere and they cannot 
afford indefinitely to pay more for 
their coal, their piece goods and cer- 
tain sea products (which are now pur- 
chased from non-Japanese sources at 
very high prices) than the residents 
of other sections of China are pay- 
ing.” 

Important as is the decline of na- 
tionalist sentiment, much more so is 
the possibility of an alliance between 
Nanking and Tokyo. Various Japa- 
nese organs have long suggested such 
an alliance, and Cantonese politicians 
assert that negotiations are already 
proceeding whereby Nanking will for- 
mally recognize Manchukuo in return 
for assistance to crush all opposing 
political groups in China. However 
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true that may be, it is curious that 
throughout the conflict the Japanese 
have never expressed any animosity 
to General Chiang Kai-shek. They 
have damned the Kuomintang, the 
Nineteenth Route Army, Chang Hsueh- 
liang and many other Chinese singly 
and collectively, but never Chiang. 
Chiang, on his side, has never made 
any anti-Japanese speeches and has 
confined his public manifestoes to ex- 
coriations of communism. The Osaka 
Mainichi has openly suggested that 
Tokyo and Chiang should unite on an 
anti-Red basis and has even reported 
that negotiations to this end were 
under way. Dr. Y. Suma, First Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation, not 
long ago said that “it would be fine 
if Chiang Kai-shek could really achieve 
national unity.” Some Shanghai Chi- 
nese newspapers declared that Gen- 
eral Chiang had an understanding 
with Tokyo whereby the Japanese 
troops crushed the forces of Chang 
Hsueh-liang in Jehol in order that 
Chiang Kai-shek could take over the 
Peiping area. 

While Japan has seized Manchuria, 
she has at the same time sought in 
many ways to win Chinese friendship. 
At this moment there is under way 
throughout China a small but signifi- 
cant campaign, inspired by Tokyo, for 
friendship between China and Japan 
on the basis of “Asia for Asiatics.” A 
Sino-Japanese club has been formed 
in Shanghai; the embers of Chapei 
were not yet cool before the Shanghai 
Japanese Club began to give dinners 
for Chinese in key positions, partic- 
ularly journalists and business men. 
Immediately after the Shanghai epi- 
sode Y. Matsuoka, subsequently the 
chief Japanese delegate to the League, 
visited the city as the Emperor’s en- 
voy and called many conferences with 
Chinese business men. The writer at 
that time was news editor of a Chi- 
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nese-owned English-language news- 
paper, and as a result of these parleys 
he was ordered by the proprietor, who 
also owns two large Chinese newspa- 
pers, to stop campaigning in defense 
of Korean patriots who were being 
kidnapped from the French Conces- 
sion by Japanese detectives. Later 
anti-Japanese agitation in the press 
was again permitted, but today it is 
once more banned in the Shanghai 
area. Even before the Tangku truce 
it was definitely toned down, as if in 
preparation for that agreement. 

Apart from Chiang’s personal rela- 
tions with Tokyo, the same factors 
that have vitiated Nanking’s resis- 
tance to Japanese aggression could 
undoubtedly also pave the way for a 
Nanking-Tokyo alliance. If the Nan- 
king Government has been so anxious 
to fight the Red armies that it has 
given up Manchuria almost without a 
struggle, there is no reason why, at 
a propitious moment, it should not 
formally recognize Manchukuo in re- 
turn for material assistance in the 
anti-Communist crusade. Japan would 
certainly be willing to give a great 
deal for Chinese approval of the ac- 
complished fact, for other nations 
could hardly reject any arrangement 
China and Japan might make. 

To many Chinese now, and probably 
to still more in the future, the slogan 
of “Asia for Asiatics” sounds well. 
Probably it is fundamentally false, 
since Japan, being an imperialist-capi- 
talist nation, has more in common 
with Western imperialist-capitalist 
nations than she can have with a 
semi-colonial country like China. But 
the slogan has a soul-stirring appeal 
to the yellow victims of white impe- 
rialism, and the Japanese, at least, 
draw no color line, nor display any 
race superiority complex—unless it be 
to the white race! Yet Japan and 


China can become friends and allies 
only under the hegemony of Tokyo 
and not as equals. Some Chinese real- 
ize this, but nevertheless are in favor 
of the alliance; others are simply in- 
trigued by the thought of “Asia for 
Asiatics.” 

In its immediate international as- 
pect the Japanese conquest means the 
virtual closing of the “open door” in 
Manchuria and the establishment of 
a gigantic Japanese base in this rich 
and strategic territory between China 
proper and the Soviet Union. Ever 
since the building of the Transsiberi- 
an, Chinese Eastern, South Manchuria 
and Peiping-Mukden railways, Man- 
churia has served as the bridge be- 
tween the Far East and Europe. Here- 
tofore, control of this bridge has been 
divided among China, Japan and the 
Soviet Union; now it is under the 
exclusive domination of Japan, al- 
though at this writing the Soviet 
Union still has technical possession of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
Soviet Union, for the first time in its 
history, faces a strong and none too 
friendly neighbor on its eastern fron- 
tier. 

Since the failure of Japanese in- 
tervention in Siberia after the Bolshe- 
vist revolution, Manchuria has served 
as a buffer between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. North Manchuria, in 
fact, had been a definite sphere of 
Soviet influence, and elsewhere in the 
area the rivalry between China and 
Japan prevented either from offering 
any serious threat to the Kremlin. 
This was convincingly shown by the 
ease with which Moscow regained pos- 
session of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way after it was seized by the Mukden 
authorities in 1929. Of course, the 
Soviet Union always maintained 
strong defenses in its Far Eastern 
territory, but they were inconsequen- 
tial compared to the soldiers and bat- 
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tlements on the western border. Noth- 
ing but an arch over the Transsi- 
berian Railway used to mark the 
Siberian-Manchurian border in con- 
trast to the belligerent array of 
barbed wire on the Russian-Polish 
border; now the Soviet authorities 
are building even more extensive de- 
fenses in the Far East than in the 
west. 

Whether Japan is planning to fight 
the Soviet Union is a moot question. 
Most observers think such a war must 
come sooner or later. On the other 
hand, F. Kingdom-Ward, in his recent 
book, The Loom of the East, expressed 
the opinion that Japan desires Euro- 
pean nations to believe that her real 
ambitions lie in Manchuria and Si- 
beria, but that when “the Japanese 
have reached the Amur, or before, 
they will turn right about face, and 
from that rich and impregnable base 
advance south in overwhelming force, 
with a persistence, a relentlessness 
and a ruthlessness that Western na- 
tions hardly yet begin to understand.” 
The Japanese are now entrenched 
along the Amur, and it remains to be 
seen whether they will turn south- 
ward or northward, or be content 
where they are. 

Another observer, General Graves, 
who headed the American forces in 
Siberia from 1918 to 1920, declared 
recently that “not one single intelli- 
gent Japanese soldier would dream of 
undertaking a war against Russia 
unless he was certain, or had an agree- 
ment in his pocket to the effect, that 
Japan would not stand alone.” Moscow 
professes to be convinced that Japan 
already has such an agreement, or is 
well on the way to obtaining one, with 
Great Britain or France or both. Cer- 
tainly Great Britain has not opposed 
Japan in Manchuria, although she has 
been active in seeking to discourage 
her from seizing or holding any part 


of China proper, and France has fre- 
quently given evidence of being very 
friendly to Japan. Both Great Britain 
and France, however, voted for the 
League resolution condemning Japan. 

In case of such a war, the railway 
systems of Manchuria and Siberia 
would be all-important. The Russian- 
owned Chinese Eastern Railway has 
a 5-foot gauge, while all the other 
trunk-line railways in Manchuria have 
the standard 4-foot 84-inch gauge. 
Provided the Soviet Union could hold 
the railway, troops could be moved 
from Moscow to the very capital of 
Manchukuo without changing trains, 
since the Transsiberian also has a 
5-foot gauge. Secondly, as long as the 
gauges of the C. E. R. and the Trans- 
siberian are the same, Vladivostok is 
several days closer to Moscow via 
Manchuli and Harbin than by the 
Transsiberian branch from Chita. 
With the railways as they now are, 
the Soviet Union would be in a stra- 
tegic position to seize and hold the 
whole of Manchuria to MHsinking 
(Changchun) in wartime, although 
the C. E. R. is no longer of much com- 
mercial value to Moscow in view of 
the hostile attitude of the Japanese- 
Manchukuoan régime. 

When Japan formally takes posses- 
sion of the C. E. R., as she is almost 
certain to, it is expected that the 
gauge will be changed without delay 
to that of the other Manchurian rail- 
ways. Japan already has completed a 
line connecting Kirin with Kainei on 
the Korean border. The building of 
this railway, long desired by Japan, 
was opposed by both the Soviet Union 
and China because it would provide 
quick transportation of troops from 
Korea into North Manchuria. When 
the gauge of the C. E. R. is changed, 
Japan will be able, whenever she 
wishes, to move troops from Korea 
and Dairen to all important points on 
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the Siberian border within two days. 

If Japan is planning to fight the 
Soviet Union, Manchuria, after the 
gauge of the C. E. R. is changed, 
would be an ideal base for such a 
war. Nevertheless, even with the pos- 
session of Manchuria, there is one 
major raw material that Japan still 
lacks. That is oil. Although the Fu- 
shun coal mines in Manchuria offer 
the possibility of shale oil production 
in sufficient quantity to do away with 
Japan’s present oil importations of 
1,700,000 tons a year, such a develop- 
ment is not immediately possible, and 
meanwhile Japan must obtain her oil 
from either the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain or the 
Dutch East Indies. The Soviet supply 
is closest, particularly in the North 


Sakhalin oil fields. Japan has a lease 
on part of these fields, expiring in 
1936, which Moscow is admittedly not 
anxious to renew, although Japan al- 
ready has sought a promise of re- 
newal. This fact, as much as Japan’s 
obvious desire to obtain the C. E. R., 
may explain the present strained re- 
lations between Tokyo and Moscow. 

An apprehensive world is watching 
the manoeuvring for a Nanking- 
Tokyo alliance and the course of So- 
viet-Japanese relations. Never before 
in all modern history have there been 
possibilities as pregnant with weal or 
woe as these. The outcome belongs to 
the future, but meanwhile Japan has 
gained and China has surrendered, in 
fact, if not in name, 500,000 square 
miles of territory. 





li—Can Japan Hold Her Empire? 





By WILLIAM MARTIN 





[The following article by the well-known 
editor of the Journal de Geneve is based 
upon recent careful study and observation 
in the Far East.] 

HEN the fighting between the 

Japanese and Chinese was 
ended on May 31, 1933, by the Tang- 
ku armistice, Japan seemingly had 
attained her immediate objective, 
the conquest of Manchuria. The ulti- 
mate hope of hegemony over China 
remained unrealized. But nothing 
could be more complete than the Jap- 
anese control of Manchuria, for in 
Manchuria today the Japanese are 
supreme. They manage everything; 
they can do anything, and without 
them nothing can be done. And yet it 
is probably true that the Japanese 
could have obtained the same result 
at much less expense by peaceful 
methods. 


Decisive judgment cannot be passed 
on Japan’s conquest for some time to 
come. The position of the Japanese to- 
day resembles that of the Germans in 
1916. They believed themselves vic- 
tors and they were. But the game was 
not quite finished and in the end they 
lost. There are many possibilities that 
might again challenge the results ob- 
tained by the policy of force which 
the Japanese militarists have em- 
ployed in Manchuria—primarily, in- 
ternal developments in Japan. Her 
political, social and financial situation 
is by no means so healthy as to make 
sudden and violent changes unlikely. 
Nor would it be surprising if some 
day Japan once more had a liberal 
government which would seek to win 
the sympathy of the Chinese people 
by other means than force, or even 
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an anti-imperialist government which 
would emphatically disavow the past. 

Changes might also occur in China. 
The past two years have taught the 
Chinese a harsh and cruel lesson. They 
may not all have grasped its meaning, 
but many have learned that their pres- 
ent weakness has offered too strong 
a temptation to an ambitious and 
unscrupulous neighbor. China must 
therefore strengthen herself not only 
with arms but also politically and eco- 
nomically if she is to defend herself. 
Here the financial assistance which 
the United States has just granted 
China and the technical aid planned 
by the League of Nations follow logi- 
cally from the resolution of Feb. 24. 
Since the world cannot effectively aid 
China to rely upon her own military 
strength against Japanese aggression, 
it can at least help her to revitalize 
herself, to reorganize her government 
and resources and to prepare for the 
future. 

Possibly, too, the present situation 
in the Far East may be profoundly 
altered by events elsewhere. Japan 
has been able temporarily to realize 
her ambitions in Manchuria only be- 
cause all the great powers have been 
for various reasons in a state of ex- 
treme weakness. Russia, entangled in 
her Five-Year Plan and barely suc- 
ceeding in feeding an increasingly dis- 
contented population; the United 
States, impotently watching the foun- 
dering of the economic and monetary 
system of which she had been so 
proud; Great Britain, at grips with 
all manner of so far insoluble prob- 
lems—these obviously are not very 
dangerous antagonists for Japan at 
the present moment. Credit must be 
given to the Japanese militarists for 
seizing their opportunity with a re- 
markable insight into the realities of 
the international situation. But a day 


is bound to come when the economic 
crisis will have abated, when political 
difficulties will have been overcome 
and when the powers will once more 
be free to consider their general inter- 
ests. When that day comes, where will 
Japan be? 

Two illustrations from the recent 
past indicate how easily questions ap- 
parently settled for good can be re- 
opened. When Japan, who knows very 
well how to profit by every oppor- 
tunity, took advantage of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution to install herself in 
Eastern Siberia she certainly intended 
to remain there. It was only after 
several years of negotiations and pres- 
sure that she was made to leave. But 
finally, at the Washington conference 
in 1922, she yielded. Likewise, when 
she entered the World War in order 
to acquire Shantung, she undoubtedly 
did not believe that she would ever be 
prevailed upon to return it to the 
Chinese, But she did. 

These examples may not be abso- 
lutely convincing, but they at least 
teach us to be skeptical. In the Far 
East what appear to be the most de- 
cisive and secure settlements can 
always be upset. There is no reason 
why this might not happen in the case 
of the Manchurian settlement. From 
this point of view the principle of the 
non-recognition of Manchukuo, formu- 
lated by the United States Govern- 
ment and upheld by the League of 
Nations, carries especial significance. 
So long as the Japarese are in Man- 
churia without any de jure title that 
can legalize the occupation their 
tenure will have a precarious and 
temporary , character. Not only is 
Japanese diplomacy involved in enor- 
mous difficulties because of the very 
embarrassing problem of Manchukuo 
and the consequent loss of freedom of 
action in all other directions; the ab- 
sence of legal title leaves the future 
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exposed to every change that might 
occur. Because the Japanese are keen- 
ly aware of this, every effort they 
have made up to the present, whether 
military or diplomatic, has aimed at 
acquiring this title. Yet, despite the 
Tangku armistice and its ambiguities, 
it is safe to say that success has thus 
far evaded them. 

This circumstance, rather than the 
naturally imperialistic tendencies of 
the militarists of all countries, is the 
fundamental motive that actuates the 
Japanese effort to gain some sort of 
hegemony over China. Indeed, as long 
as the Chinese refuse to confess them- 
selves beaten and to sign any docu- 
ment recognizing Manchukuo, Japan’s 
objective will not be completely at- 
tained. And the hope of seeing China 
submit can only be fulfilled if the 
Japanese succeed in establishing a de 
facto hegemony that will no longer 
allow the Chinese Government any 
freedom of decision. 

A Japanese hegemony over China is 
far from inconceivable. There are cer- 
tainly many elements in China, espe- 
cially among Chinese educated in Jap- 
anese universities, that could be recon- 
ciled to the idea. The Chinese is torn 
by two contradictory sentiments—his 
conviction that in the present state of 
the country relief must come from 
outside and the confidence in the vi- 
tality of his people that relieves him 
of his anxiety for the future. A ma- 
jority of the Chinese admit that China 
will have to be not only assisted, but 
guided, along the road of economic 
reconstruction; at the same time, all 
are convinced that once the recon- 
struction has been achieved, a China 
with 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 in- 
habitants, equipped to work out her 
own destiny, will have no further need 
of foreign aid. 

The history of China encourages 


these hopes, for she has several times 
absorbed conquering peoples. Those 
who see in the temporary tutelage of 
Japan the best solution of the Chinese 
problem base their belief on this dual 
consciousness of present impotence 
and confidence in the future. The ex- 
istence of this feeling in China, and 
it is rather widespread, shows that 
the Japanese would probably not have 
met with insurmountable obstacles 
had they known how to play their 
cards more shrewdly. Contrary to the 
belief held by many outside China, 
the Chinese is not a nationalist, even 
if he believes himself to be. He does 
not even know exactly what patriot- 
ism is. During thousands of years of 
isolation, how could the Chinese have 
developed a sentiment that was born 
in the West from daily contacts be- 
tween different peoples? The Chinese 
are hostile to the privileges of for- 
eigners, but this attitude arises from 
their democratic traditions and their 
love of equality rather than from a 
truly nationalistic or anti-foreign sen- 
timent. 

Japan then would not have found 
any insuperable obstacle in her path 
had she pursued the way of friendship 
and peace. China was really open to 
her. In spite of armed hostility, in 
spite of the benediction of the League 
of Nations and all the humiliations 
which the Chinese have suffered, 
they have not been able to place a 
thoroughly effective boycott on Japa- 
nese goods. How much more easily 
would China have been open to eco- 
nomic penetration by Japan under the 
conditions of peace? The Chinese have 
always felt an instinctive sympathy 
for Japan, based on their community 
of race. In 1905, during the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Chinese prayed tor 
Japan. If the Japanese had come into 
China with outstretched hand and 
open heart they would have been 
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greeted with good-will and even uni- 
versal gratitude. 

Instead of that, the Japanese have 
always come with pointed bayonets. 
War in 1895, the Twenty-one De- 
mands in 1915, war in 1931 have not 
been calculated to win friendship. 
The victory in Manchuria and even 
the armistice of Tangku, far from 
opening China to the Japanese have 
closed the country to them for a long 
time to come. While the Japanese 
have outwardly and momentarily 
carried out their design, they have 
been disappointed in their main pur- 
pose, which was nothing less than 
to make themselves the masters, eco- 
nomically and morally, of the whole 
of China. The Japanese militarists, 
believing that they can make them- 
selves liked by force, have once more 
destroyed a magnificent opportunity. 

These two considerations—the real- 
ization by Japan of her immediate 
aims in Manchuria and the problem- 
atic character of her final success— 
must necessarily be reflected in the 
present attitude of the powers. Japa- 
nese supremacy in Manchuria means 
the more or less rapid, but eventually 
complete, elimination of foreign pow- 
ers from this market. Even if the 
powers were not agreed among them- 
selves to withhold recognition from 
the new Manchu State, it must be re- 
membered that the invariable practice 
of Japan in the lands where she has 
gained a foothold has been to push 
out her competitors and to possess 
herself of the entire trade. The Open 
Door is of no consequence in such re- 
gions; it is a theoretical principle, 
capable of many convenient interpre- 
tations in practice, and without violat- 
ing it the Japanese know very well 
how to make life impossible for for- 
eigners. 

The present dispute between Man- 


chukuo and the Soviet Union over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is signifi- 
cant from this point of view. If the 
Soviet Union is willing to sell its 
rights in the railway for a mess of 
pottage it is not merely because it 
needs the money nor because it feels 
weak and keenly desires peace every- 
where and above all in the Far East; 
it is primarily because the Russians 
know that the Japanese are able to 
ruin the railway, destroy its whole 
economic and political value and thus 
deprive them of all bargaining power. 

What is true of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway applies to all Western eco- 
nomic interests in Manchuria, and 
there are no illusions on this point. 
The conquest of Manchuria by Japan 
means the loss to the Occident of a 
market of more than 40,000,000 in- 
habitants, rich in natural resources 
and capable of enormous development. 
This is the leading fact that the 
Western countries must take into ac- 
count. But it would be quite wrong to 
conclude that the principle of non- 
recognition must be renounced. To 
recognize Manchukuo would in no wise 
change anything essential in the pres- 
ent situation and would only prejudice 
future interests of much greater im- 
portance. 

From the standpoint of the powers 
there are two ways of looking at the 
consequences of the conquest of Man- 
churia. One is in regard to the 
changes affecting the political equi- 
librium in the Far East; the other 
concerns the precedent established for 
the rest of the world. 

Throughout the crisis, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald was_ preoccupied 
chiefly with the first of these aspects. 
Convinced that the naval parity of 
Great Britain and the United States 
necessitated the existence of a great 
maritime power in the Pacific, Mr. 
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MacDonald steadfastly refused to 
countenance any course of action that 
would weaken Japan’s military, polit- 
ical or moral position. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, even though it no 
longer existed, was still in operation. 

This view of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion is too narrow. The conquest of 
Manchuria has not as yet affected the 
naval position of Japan. It has hardly 
strengthened it, despite the acquisi- 
tion of certain raw materials. Proof of 
this can be seen in the agitation among 
Japanese militarists to eliminate the 
competition of Shanghai by develop- 
ing the port of Tsingtao and to deal 
similarly with Vladivostok by creat- 
ing a great port in Korea. Conquest 
is always involved. But there it is, and 
for a long time to come it will be the 
refrain. 

At present it is truer to say that 
Manchuria weakens Japan politically. 
Those who remember the world-wide 


prestige that Japan enjoyed, especially 
at Geneva before Sept. 18, 1931—the 
position of arbiters which gained for 
them their reputation for impartiality 
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and incorruptibility—are aware that 
Japan has lost politically much more 
than she has gained. The resolution of 
Feb. 24 was a tremendous blow to 
Japanese policy, and we pity the Japa- 
nese diplomats who were able to ob- 
tain so high a moral standing for their 
country and who today, seeing their 
work undone, have to begin it all over 
again. 

The powers today are concerned lest 
the precedent established in the Far 
East should have serious consequences 
elsewhere. Great Britain, America and 
even Soviet Russia are equally inter- 
ested in maintaining the peace of the 
world. Their present weakness pre- 
cludes their acting effectively to pre- 
vent an aggression, obviously contrary 
to the treaties, from bearing fruit. In 
a world in which explosives abound it 
has been demonstrated that playing 
with fire is permitted, but prudence 
suggests that the practice shall at 
least not be legalized. In itself, Man- 
churia is a small matter. But it would 
be terribly expensive if it should be- 
come the cause of another world war. 





The Detroit Tradition 


By MALCOLM W. BINGAY 


[Mr. Bingay is editorial director of The 
Detroit Free Press and for nearly fifty 
years has been a resident of the world’s 
automobile centre. ] 

OTHING makes a native Detroiter 
more disturbed than to have his 
city referred to as a “mushroom 
town,” which, with the growth of the 
automotive industry, has become a 
metropolis. The answer is immediate 
and sometimes vehement: “This is no 
Gary, Indiana.” The native Detroiter 
is as proud of his city’s traditions, 
running back 232 years, as he is of 
Julian Street’s appellation for it, “De- 
troit the Dynamic.” 

The history of Detroit can be divid- 
ed into three periods. Founded in 1701 
by Cadillac in the name of the King of 
France, it was for many generations 
the foremost trading post for furs in 
the Northwest. A settlement wholly 
French for some time, its oldest streets 
still carry many of the first settlers’ 
names. And the descendants of these 
early French are still among the lead- 
ers in social, civic and financial af- 
fairs. The second period began with 
the influx of the English and the win- 
ning of the West by the young Repub- 
lic. The discovery of the great copper 
mines of the Upper Peninsula, the 
growth of a large-scale timber indus- 
try and the opening of the richest of 
salt deposits in and around Detroit 
belong to the nineteenth-century city. 
Finally, there is the Detroit of the 
twentieth century, whose chief con- 
cern has been the manufacture of au- 
tomobiles. 

Through timber and ore and salt 
Detroit became a city of wealth before 


the gasoline combustion engine was a 
reality. Moreover, the city possessed 
the largest drug manufacturing plants 
in the world and was the stove centre 
of America. It had great copper foun- 
dries, steel mills and alkali works. But, 
above all, it had long established and 
well invested fortunes in far-flung fi- 
nancial enterprises. 


The banking fraternity grew up 
with the town for almost a century. 
The historic names of Detroit and 
Michigan and the Northwest territory 
were bound up in the banking busi- 
ness, the lineal and social descendants 
of Lewis Cass, Zach Chandler and 
other city founders, All that implied 
integrity in business and honorable 
tradition were linked with Detroit’s 
banking group. There were—and are 
—the Algers, the McMillans, the New- 
berrys, the J. B. Fords, the Holdens, 
the Stairs, the Murphys, the Clarks, 
the Sheldons, a list containing the 
names of all those whose families for 
almost a century played a part in the 
upbuilding of the city, not only indus- 
trially and financially but socially 
and politically. These men or their 
fathers were in the saddle when at the 
dawn of the twentieth century the 
horseless carriage startled Detroit. 


It is a signficant fact, which too 
many observers overlook, that the en- 
ergy and vision and money which 
went to make the great motor car in- 
dustry came from Detroiters. The 
leaders of Detroit today, the men 
who are bearing the burdens of the 
“great come-back,” are not outland- 
ers, but are men indigenous to the 
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soil of the city; their fathers and 
their grandfathers who laid the foun- 
dations are buried here. Their for- 
tunes were wrested from the pine for- 
ests and the mines. They left to their 
children a heritage not alone of 
wealth but of hardihood, for not only 
had they the discipline of the pioneer 
but they had lived simply and taught 
their lessons well. Detroit to them, 
and to the world at large, was “the 
city beautiful.” Though a city of di- 
versified manufacturing, its main 
streets were arched with magnificent 
shade trees and its parks were beauty 
spots known the world over. Theirs 
was a city of established wealth and 
culture before the honk of the motor 
horn was ever heard on any hill. 

Of the early giants of the automo- 
tive business the only one whom I can 
recall who was not a native of Michi- 
gan was Henry M. Leland. Henry Ford, 
John Dodge and R. E. Olds—the other 
three most significant figures in the 
early task of placing the world on 
wheels—came into Detroit from sub- 
urban and near-by towns to work as 
machinists. Henry M. Leland was a 
machinist and inventor who decided 
to branch out for himself after having 
made fortunes for others in Massa- 
chusetts, 

Like all other great steps forward 
in the world’s mechanical progress, 
no one man, nor any group of men, 
can be given complete credit. But this 
is true—the Dodges had the machine 
shop and Leland the engine works, 
while the others had the ideas and 
the enthusiasm. Even the river con- 
tributed its part. Detroit, always a 
great yachting and shipping centre, 
gave much thought to boat construc- 
tion. From the rivermen came the 
first idea of making an automobile 
something besides a horseless carriage 
with a gas engine screwed into it. 
Their suggestions did away with the 


dashboard and brought about the 
first crude plans for streamline bodies. 
And the steering “stick” gave way to 
the yachtsman’s wheel. 

All this should serve to explain why 
native Detroiters resent any sugges- 
tion that theirs is a boom town. De- 
troit, they will tell you, was made in 
Detroit—by Detroiters. 

Truly, and logically enough, East- 
ern and world capital poured into De- 
troit, because there were dividends to 
be made. Production had to be stepped 
up to satisfy the demands of the en- 
tire world and the city took tremen- 
dous strides. But the backbone was in 
and of Detroit. The founders of the 
new industrial dynasty were not spec- 
ulators nor jobbers. They were ma- 
chinists who had learned their trade 
at the bench; they knew machinery 
and they knew mechanics. They be- 
lieved in good wages for good men. 
Responding to the thrill of adventure, 
the skilled young mechanics of Amer- 
ica poured into Detroit. Of such as 
these were the Fisher brothers, out of 
neighboring Ohio. 

It was this historic trek of mechan- 
ically minded youth to the new 
machine Mecca that gave Detroit its 
reputation for dash and verve and 
seeming insouciance. Youth was in 
the saddle. The same spirit that had 
earlier called adventurous young men 
to the West, now called the sons of 
those adventurers to Detroit, These 
sons were skilled artisans who loved 
machinery and their imaginations saw 
the beginning of a great romance. 
There was no place then for unskilled 
labor because not only had the motor 
car to be built but the whole system 
of production had to be worked out. 

Even in the second period of De- 
troit’s history there had been some 
foreigners in the city, but they were 
sturdy citizens of the finest type. The 
Irish and the Scots and the English 
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added their strength, and the great 
stabilizing, home-loving influence of 
the Germans made its significant im- 
print after the Civil War. The roots 
of Detroit’s civic life were strongly 
implanted long before the machine 
age came with its mass production 
and the inrush of labor. 

In the year 1900, when the motor 
age was nascent, Detroit had a popu- 
lation of 285,704; by 1905 when 
Henry Ford commenced his first small 
production, it was 353,238. By 1910, 
when this man Ford was emerging as 
a fascinating world figure, the popu- 
lation had grown to 465,766, and in 
1914, when the Ford company 
startled the whole industrial world by 
announcing a flat $5-a-day wage 
scale, the figure had reached 658,970. 

Those. skilled mechanics who had 
flocked to Detroit when the motor 
was aborning had advanced rapidly in 
the new industry. They forged the 
way. The demand for cars was so 
great that all energy was concentrated 
on methods of turning cars out faster. 
In this way the science of mass pro- 
duction was developed in all its glory 
and tragedy. The master mechanics 
had created a great production ma- 
chine but it could not run itself alone. 
There had to be human robots to feed 
the monster. Labor was scarce and 
labor had to be plentiful to keep the 
machine going at its established 
tempo. Mass meetings of citizens and 
business leaders to devise plans for 
bringing in more labor achieved noth- 
ing. Some even suggested that the 
government permit the temporary en- 
trance of Japanese coolies. Henry 
Ford solved the problem—$5 a day 
for every workman, even doormen and 
messengers. The second rush to De- 
troit began, but it was not a rush of 
adventurers. There was no romance in 
the new influx; it was strictly utili- 
tarian. Negroes from the South and 
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South Europeans poured in by the 
thousands. 

These unskilled laborers swelled the 
city’s numerical population until to- 
day the metropolitan area of Detroit 
represents well over 2,000,000 people. 
Though the mold of the city’s life 
had been cast, old Detroit had to meet 
the problem of the onrushing horde. 
Vast new territory was taken into the 
city, and the city was bonded to the 
hilt in the building of great sewage 
and water systems. Year after year 
tremendous road-building programs 
went on. The municipality plunged 
into debt to orient itself to the new 
order of things. The United States 
health statistics show that the money 
was not spent in vain, for in recent 
years Detroit has been the healthiest 
city in America. 

During the wild days of the World 
War, Detroit became the machine 
shop of the nation. To meet the de- 
mands of the war lords great additions 
were built on every plant and new 
ones sprang up overnight. There fol- 
lowed that historic spending orgy 
throughout the world when “F. O. B. 
Detroit” became familiar at all the 
crossroads of the earth. Detroit, the 
highest-wage city of the world, was 
by far the most prosperous. 

In the latter days of the era a Pres- 
ident and many economists said that 
poverty had been vanquished, that we 
would know it no more. Detroiters be- 
lieved in that whole-heartedly. A two- 
car garage and a chicken in every pot 
comprised Detroit’s religion, long be- 
fore it was formulated by a President. 
And why not? Had not Henry Ford, 
at the age of 40, quit a $25-a-week job 
and in less than ten years become one 
of the richest men in the world—and 
not by stock market gambling nor by 
lucky strikes in some gold rush, but 
through his creative genius? Nor was 
he the only one. Vast volumes could 
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not give in detail the names of all the 
men whose mechanical and industrial 
daring and genius had been rewarded 
with many millions. Material success 
was the fetish of all Detroit. Then 
came the crash of October, 1929. 

The brains, the initiative, the en- 
ergy of all Detroit had been concen- 
trated on industry. Yet it is a remark- 
able thing that while these industrial 
and financial leaders paid little at- 
tention to the government of the city, 
they did—as good business men— 
throw around it safeguards to protect 
it until they had time to look into it 
themselves. Thus, while Detroit has 
had some woefully inefficient munic- 
ipal administrations, there has been 
relatively no graft, and no political 
machine has ever been able to gain 
control. 

In 1916 a group of Detroit business 
and professional men organized the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. That bureau is privately fi- 
nanced. It is wholly non-political. 
Its director and staff of experts want 
no publicity and get very little. They 
avoid the spotlight and dodge all con- 
troversy. Their task is to report im- 
partially and accurately on the condi- 
tions found in each municipal depart- 
ment. When necessary—which is sel- 
dom—the directors and the news- 
papers do the rest. 

At first there was opposition in the 
City Hall, but now harassed depart- 
ment leaders and city executives wel- 
come these experts. The members of 
the bureau have, in fact, created an 
invisible, vicarious government of rec- 
titude. They are not reformers and 
they advocate no “isms.” They never 
participate in any political campaign. 
They work with and not against who- 
ever happens to be in office, and pub- 
lic opinion does the rest. They pre- 
vent but never expose graft. Theirs 
is a triumph of constructive service 


without thought of ballyhoo or glory. 

Another organization, the Detroit 
Citizens League, does take a militant 
part in the political life of the com- 
munity; it, too, is made up of a group 
of disinterested business leaders. In 
1918 a new non-partisan city charter 
was adopted and since then this or- 
ganization has done splendid service 
not in playing politics but in accurate- 
ly and fairly reporting before each 
election the qualifications of the vari- 
ous candidates. Once its report is made 
the league’s réle in the campaign is 
over. 

Nevertheless, Detroit has not had a 
strong municipal government; its ca- 
pable and aggressive men have been 
elsewhere engaged. Perhaps that helps 
to explain why in the past eleven 
years Detroit has had nine Mayors! 
Only two have ever completed their 
full term. The rest have died or re- 
signed or have been defeated. One was 
recalled. 

Despite this utter lack of leadership 
in political affairs, Detroit has car- 
ried on by means of the extramural 
government outlined above. It is a 
paradoxical tribute to the dynamic 
element, still a part of Detroit’s older 
citizenship, that so feeble and inter- 
rupted a government should be able 
to function for many years without 
corruption creeping in. 

Politically as well as sociologically 
the vast numbers of unskilled labor- 
ers in the city’s population present a 
problem, yet not one that is insoluble. 
Detroit, the once ideal residential 
centre, fought to remain so. The par- 
tial success of this fight has been due 
to the fact that the first great in- 
crease in population was composed of 
young mechanics of the highest type 
of intelligence. Quickly assimilated, 
they conformed to the city’s ideals. 
Most of them were unmarried and as 
they took unto themselves the respon- 
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sibilities of family life, they imitated 
older Detroit by establishing homes of 
their own. 

Detroit was a city of high wages, 
vast new fortunes and youth. New 
ideas fell on fertile soil. There were 
never any congested tenement dis- 
tricts. Nearly everybody either worked 
in a motor factory or had some mem- 
ber of his family that did, They could 
take a car apart and put it together 
easier than they could a jigsaw 
puzzle. Every family had some kind 
of a car and could make it run. Time 
and space were annihilated in getting 
to and from work. Congestion did not 
arise in a city forging out into the 
great open spaces with sewer and 
water systems, schools and fire pro- 
tection. And with ready money and 
dreams of still more, city planners 
were able to make attractive pro- 
grams for recreational centres and 
other modern social conceptions. Those 
who pleaded for caution in such pub- 
lic expenditures were laughed to 
scorn. Detroit was proud that it led 
other American cities in advanced 
public school systems, juvenile courts, 
hospitals and many less practical 
ideas of modern times. 

No doubt all these expenditures 
helped vastly in reducing crime, in 
raising the general public health and 
in arousing the hope of a gradually 
oriented city life, but the day of reck- 
oning came when the market crashed 
on that fateful day in October, 1929. 
The automobile business felt the im- 
pact first. The average American who 
believed that he must have a new car 
every year changed his mind and de- 
cided to get along with last year’s 
model. Detroit was hit harder than 
any other large community in Amer- 
ica. The city staggered under the blow 
and then arose to meet the emergency. 
Large employers of labor, charity or- 
ganizations and the city government 


cooperated in the creation of a vast 
welfare bureau with the slogan, “No 
man, woman or child goes hungry.” 
None did. 

For three years Detroit struggled, 
waiting for the tide to turn. The De- 
troit banks carried the load. In a 
sense, Detroit banks have always been 
“small-town” banks. That is, the bank- 
ers knew their customers and their 
various enterprises; there was noth- 
ing cold and impersonal about their 
relations with those who sought loans. 
And as the city shot ahead in a few, 
brief, dazzling years to become a me- 
tropolis, boasting of being the fourth 
largest city in America, these kings of 
finance never lost their common touch. 
Through neighborhood branches they 
still kept in intimate contact with 
their people. 

Through the three awful years of 
the depression the banks weathered 
the storms and carried on the busi- 
ness of the city, both municipal and 
private, and declared an unwritten 
moratorium for the half million home 
owners who had mortgages on their 
dwellings. But with the steady with- 
drawals of money for purposes of 
existence and the tremendous depre- 
ciation of real estate values, the 
struggle was terrific. 

In Detroit there were some bad 
banks and some bad trust organiza- 
tions. This was inevitable in a city 
grown so large. For example, the 
American State Bank took chances 
on ventures that the older and wiser 
bankers refused to consider. It be- 
came the centre of high financing 
that could not be stopped during the 
hysterical days of super-prosperity be- 
fore the fateful October. A year after 
that crash the doors of the American 
State Bank and of all its many 
branches closed. To save the city from 
panic and disorder the First National 
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Bank stepped in and took it over, 
guaranteeing the deposits. 

This was a great blow to the finan- 
cial structure, but it still stood the 
test. The tremendous resources of 
long-established wealth and the abso- 
lute public confidence in the two prin- 
cipal institutions staved off disaster. 
Behind the Union Guardian group 
there was not only a tradition for 
soundness but the knowledge that 
Edsel Ford, Henry Ford’s son and 
partner, was a director and heavily 
interested. Behind the First National 
group there were ties of faith and con- 
fidence that were not broken even 
when its doors were closed. 

There are thousands of business men 
in Detroit today, men in the downtown 
area e=d men out in the great 
neighborhood settlements, who went 
through school with money borrowed 
for them as youngsters by their 
fathers at the First National Bank. 
That institution and its directors had 
started their fathers in business. If 
Detroit had any one wholly accepted 
religion it was faith and confidence 
in and affection for the First National 
Bank and those other banks with 
which it had been merged. 

The First National Bank was one of 
the first half dozen banks in size in 
America. You might make a gullible 
Detroiter believe that the river was 
overflowing its banks, but you could 
never make him believe that anything 
could happen to the First National. 
Had it not carried the city through 
the panic of 1873? Had it not stood 
by the whole community in the dark 
days of 1893 when every man faced 
ruin? Had not Senator James McMil- 
lan placed his whole fortune on the 
table at that directors’ meeting and 
said: “Gentlemen, everything I have 
is yours; we must save our bank and 
our city.” And had not all the others 


followed suit? Detroit of this genera- 
tion had been weaned on such stories. 
How, then, could such an institution 
fail in 1933—after what it had done 
in 1873 and 1893? 

What happened may never be 
known. It came during the last dark, 
tragic days of the Hoover administra- 
tion; on Lincoln’s Birthday, in fact. 
The government examiners had de- 
clared the bank solvent, as they had 
the Guardian Bank of Commerce. The 
Union Guardian Mortgage Company, 
an auxiliary member of the latter 
group, was in trouble because of the 
depreciation of real estate values. A 
loan was asked of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It was refused. 

Government agents asked that the 
Union Guardian group close its doors. 
And then asked the same thing of the 
First National! Just, they pleaded, 
until the storm blew over. Many 
months later the Treasury Depart- 
ment officially declared the two insti- 
tutions insolvent—though no bank 
examination ever showed them to be 
that as going concerns. 

Here, again, was the test of that 
spirit which for want of a better name 
is called dynamic. The people of De- 
troit stood by the closed banks! 
Among the 800,000 depositors there 
was no rioting, no bitter complaining. 
Tradition and that intangible some- 
thing which goes to make up faith, 
gave these people confidence in those 
banking officials. 

The dynamo is beginning to whirr 
again, the shiny new motor cars are 
pouring forth from the reawakened 
treadmill. The average American who 
thought he would keep “the old bus” 
running for another year finds, with 
a regular pay check coming in once 
more, that he must have a new car. 
Detroit is swinging back into its own, 
a wiser and better city because it has 
lived through the fires of adversity. 





National Rivalry in Shipping 


By ARTHUR WARNER 


[Arthur Warner, a frequent contributor 
on nautical subjects to newspapers and 
magazines, has made a study of world 
shipping, including a special investiga- 
tion for the United States Government. 
He is the author of a book of the sea en- 
titled A Landlubber’s Log.] 

URING the years since the World 

War there has been, despite al- 
most continuous hard times, a notable 
evolution in steamships and their traf- 
fic. Already in shoal water in 1929, 
world shipping since then has nearly 
scraped bottom. Passengers and cargo 
have been scarce and rates low. A 
great deal of tonnage has been laid up, 
and returns gathered by Lloyd’s show 
that, for the quarter which ended 
June, 1933, the total merchant ves- 
sels under construction in the world 
amounted to only 732,495 tons, the 
lowest figure in fifty years. 

Two tendencies, opposite although 
not necessarily conflicting, have ap- 
peared in these depression years. On 
the one hand, there has been keen 
rivalry for still bigger, faster, more 
luxurious passenger ships; on the 
other, there has been stiff competition 
to win less prosperous travelers by 
offering attractive accommodation at 
low rates in vessels of modest size and 
speed. Thus shipyards have been turn- 
ing out super-liners which necessitate 
high fares and, at the same time, 
cabin ships which offer at moderate 
prices travel of a new standard of 
excellence. 

But the apparent anomaly is not so 
great as it first seems, for there have 
been economic reasons for building 
both super-liners and cabin ships. Ap- 
parently in hard times as well as in 
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easy, profits are to be gleaned by that 
steamship company which can offer 
the latest and most fashionable trans- 
portation. And the appeal of the cabin 
ship in an era of deflated pocketbooks 
is obvious. Even apart from reasons of 
economy there appear to be many peo- 
ple, and in increasing number, who 
are irked by the formalities of first- 
class travel in the super-liners, pre- 
ferring fewer furbelows and greater 
freedom. It would be a mistake, 
though, to suppose that this evolution 
of passenger ships is entirely, or even 
mainly, economic in origin, Modern 
nationalism finds one of its chief ex- 
pressions in the merchant marine, and 
the shipbuilding program of the last 
four years has been supported largely 
by government subsidies. 

Although speed, size and luxury 
have been almost equally important 
goals in transatlantic service through- 
out the present century, they have not 
generally been sought in the same 
ship nor by the same company. Each 
line has tended to specialize. Thus in 
the early years of the century, after 
the Germans had won the speed pen- 
nant of the North Atlantic, the Cu- 
nard and White Star Lines set out to 
re-establish British prestige. But they 
chose different means. The Cunard 
Line concentrated on speed, regained 
the pennant from the Germans in 1908 
with the Lusitania and Mauretania, 
and held it until 1929, when the North 
German Lloyd captured the record 
with the Bremen. But the Germans in 
turn eventually lost the speed pennant 
when in August, 1933, the Italian liner 
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Rex established a record for an At- 
lantic crossing. The White Star Line, 
on the other hand, decided to aban- 
don speed and devote itself to pro- 
viding a maximum of comfort for 
its passengers. Broad, steady vessels 
were built, larger than the Cunarders 
but not so fast. To this day the White 
Star Company has in the Majestic the 
largest liner in service. Meanwhile, 
the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, better known as the French 
Line, while contenting itself with ves- 
sels of less speed than the Cunarders 
and smaller in size than the White 
Star giants, directed its effort toward 
luxury. In a series of vessels, culmi- 
nating in the Ile de France, it won a 
name for luxurious travel that was 
hardly disputed until the Italians pro- 
duced the Rex and Conte di Savoia. 
While in the past speed, size and 
luxury have not usually been com- 
bined in a single ship, the French Line 
is now seeking all three in the Nor- 
mandie, which was launched last Au- 
tumn at St. Nazaire. It is estimated 
that it will register 75,000 gross tons 
as compared with the 56,000 of the 
Majestic. The Normandie is 1,027 feet 
long; the Majestic 915. Reared on end, 
the Normandie would rise higher than 
the Eiffel Tower. There will be accom- 
modations on board for 3,490 persons, 
including a crew of 1,320. This ship 
will also seek the maximum in speed, 
and if the thirty knots, which is said 
to be the goal, is attained, she will 
surpass the Bremen and the Rex. The 
turbo-electric system which is to pro- 
pel the Normandie represents one of 
the significant developments of the 
last few years. Steam turbines are 
used to operate dynamos in which 
electricity is developed for turning 
the propellers, a method which, it is 
claimed, produces less vibration than 
when steam turbines operate on pro- 


pellers by means of gears. Such a 
technique has had wide acceptance in 
the United States, but this is the first 
time the French have adopted it for a 
ship of great size. Not only has the 
Normandie been designed to outdis- 
tance existing vessels in size and 
speed, but it also is proposed that the 
new ship shall maintain French pres- 
tige in luxury. Within the great vessel 
there will be a shopping street, a 
chapel seating 200 persons, and an all- 
night terrace-café. 


When this year the Leviathan was 
withdrawn from service, presumably 
for good, the United States abandoned 
its attempt to compete with foreign 
nations on the North Atlantic in the 
race for speed, size and luxury. A Ger- 
man-built vessel, the Leviathan—for- 
merly the Hamburg-American liner 
Vaterland—was interned in the United 
States at the outbreak of the World 
War and eventually was allocated to 
this country. Later it became the chief 
asset in the American post-war at- 
tempt to win a dominating position 
in the transatlantic passenger service. 
For a time it enjoyed considerable 
popularity with American travelers, 
but operating costs were always high 
and eventually proved almost ruinous. 
The withdrawal of the Leviathan re- 
moves the last first-class American 
ship from the transatlantic service. 
This failure to compete successfully 
with high-class Europeon service has 
been attributed partly to American 
liquor laws, but more to the lack of 
enough vessels of the right type. Com- 
petition, it has been argued, is hope- 
less without approximately weekly 
service; for this purpose three steam- 
ships like the Leviathan would have 
been needed. Although there is force 
in this contention, it must be added 
that, besides other handicaps, Ameri- 
can shipping still has something to 
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learn from high-grade European ships 
before it can meet them on even terms. 

The United States, nevertheless, 
has been and is a formidable com- 
petitor in the other direction which 
shipping has been taking—that is, the 
initiation of improved standards of 
travel at moderate prices. In fact, the 
appearance on the North Atlantic of 
the Manhattan and Washington as 
cabin vessels has set foreign competi- 
tors, especially the Cunard Line, by 
the ears. The British company, in 
fact, has threatened in consequence 
to break its agreement with the other 
companies for uniform passenger 
rates. The Manhattan, which was com- 
missioned last year, and the Wash- 
ington, which went into service this 
season, are practically twin vessels of 
24,000 gross tons each and are capable 
of speed of more than twenty knots 
an hour. But they carry only cabin, 
tourist and third-class passengers. 
That is, the highest fare is practically 
a second-class rate. Not only are cabin 
liners under the American flag at- 
tracting travelers, but a number of 
companies engaged primarily in cargo 
business have developed a profitable 
traffic by offering a limited amount 
of passenger accommodation on a one- 
class basis at rates as low as, or lower 
than, those usually charged for tourist 
tickets. It should be noted, too, that 
American companies have successfully 
entered services other than the trans- 
atlantic. Many excellent new vessels 
have in the last few years been put 
into operation on the Pacific Ocean 
and to South American ports. 

Along with the evolution of the 
steamship, there have been changes 
in the character of the traffic. A 
decade ago the average transatlantic 
steamship carried three classes of pas- 
sengers—first, second and third, or 
steerage. A few of the older and slow- 


er vessels, which were turned over 
exclusively to passengers paying sec- 
ond-class fares, were popular with 
travelers who were not too much 
pressed for time and were satisfied 
with modest appointments. For one 
reason or another, vessels of this sort 
came eventually to be known as cabin 
ships. The term is really without sig- 
nificance, but it has stuck, and the 
cabin ship is today an institution on 
the North Atlantic. Most of these 
cabin ships carry what amounts to 
first-class passengers at practically 
second-class rates and also provide for 
tourist and, sometimes, for third-class 
travelers. 

More important even than the ad- 
vent and popularity of the cabin class 
at sea has been the rise of the tourist 
class, which, as many persons will re- 
call, had its origin in the limitation of 
immigration to the United States that 
occurred soon after the World War. 
As a result, ships, which in 1913 had 
carried hundreds of thousands of 
steerage passengers to the United 
States, then cleared for America from 
European ports with their steerage 
quarters almost empty. Revenues suf- 
fered in consequence, for steamship 
companies had been making more out 
of their third-class than their other 
traffic. 

In the crisis it was suggested— 
there is a dispute about the origin of 
the idea—that the largely unused 
steerage quarters be revamped and of- 
fered at modest rates to American 
citizens, many of whom did not feel 
able to pay the first-class fares which 
had been greatly increased by the war 
and post-war rise in prices. In 1925 
the idea was timidly and tentatively 
tried on several ships. An instant suc- 
cess, it became a reigning fad. This 
tourist third class, or student third 
class, was designed especially for col- 
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lege students, teachers and similar 
groups. Jazz orchestras and a predom- 
inance of youthful passengers made 
life gay in the new class. Gradually, 
by common consent, “third class’ was 
dropped from the name and then the 
new mode of travel was accepted for 
persons of moderate means. The prej- 
udice which had existed among Amer- 
icans for years against traveling sec- 
ond class was not felt against the new 
category, although actual accommo- 
dation was more primitive. 

Nor did the blight of the depression 
stunt the development of the tourist 
class. Its standard began to rise. Not 
only were one-time third-class quar- 
ters to a large extent transformed 
into tourist accommodations, but the 
second cabin also was invaded in the 
search for more room. New vessels 
were constructed with spacious, spe- 
cially designed quarters for tourists 
until eventually the second class gave 
way entirely before the demand for 
tourist quarters. Today there is no 
second class on transatlantic steam- 
ships except on the Bremen and Eu- 
ropa and on some of the Italian ves- 
sels. 

Of course, the disappearance of the 
second class has beer an evolution in 
name rather than in fact. The tourist 
class of today has grown into some- 
thing far different from the segre- 
gated and perfumed steerage of its 
origin. Actually it is the old second 
class under a new name, freed of the 
prejudice once felt against the former. 

But as the tourist class improved it 
became more expensive. The depres- 
sion set travelers to hunting for bar- 
gains and not a few of them turned 
to the old third class, which now was 
considerably more satisfactory than in 
the days of mass immigration. Sens- 
ing the demand a couple of years ago, 
some of the companies began to offer 


what they called a “restricted third” 
for the benefit of travelers with white 
collars but depleted pocketbooks. This 
development was only a repetition of 
what had taken place half a dozen 
years earlier, another cycle in the 
same process which had led to the 
emergence of the tourist class. It is 
held out to students and others will- 
ing to rough it just as previously was 
the tourist category. 

The evolution in classes in the past 
four years has played hob with the 
old-time relations between class and 
fare. Formerly transatlantic passen- 
ger fares were graded primarily ac- 
cording to class. The quality of the 
specific ship made some but not much 
difference. Today the age, size and 
speed of the ship have become the 
primary considerations, and it is pos- 
sible to travel first class on some of 
the older, slower vessels for less than 
the minimum rate on certain newly 
built cabin steamships. It has been 
proposed—and the suggestion is re- 
eeiving considerable support — that 
classes be entirely disregarded in es- 
tablishing fares; that prices for a 
given standard of accommodation be 
based solely on the age, size and speed 
of the ship. 

Yet this evolution of the steamship, 
particularly in the past four years, 
has not been wholly the result of eco- 
nomic conditions. The strong spirit of 
nationalism which was fired by the 
World War, and has been fanned by 
the industrial depression, has nowhere 
been more evident than at sea. Of the 
five principal nations engaged in trans- 
atlantic traffic—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many—only Great Britain has treated 
shipping as normal business. All the 
other nations have assisted their mer- 
chant marine financially; it is this 
State aid which has been responsible 
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for the advances of the past four 
years. The emergence of the Italian 
luxury liners, Rex and Conte di Savoia, 
is a case in point. The building of the 
mammoth Normandie is another. The 
construction in American yards of the 
cabin ships, Manhattan and Washing- 
ton, is a third. 

Great Britain has been the historic 
home of unsubsidized shipping. Her 
encompassing merchant marine has 
been brought into existence through 
that principle. Practically no naviga- 
tion or construction bounties have 
been paid since steam and iron began 
to supersede sail and wood. Postal 
contracts are awarded by Great Brit- 
ain not as subventions, but, as nearly 
as possible, on the basis of cost of 
service. The only important lapse in 
this practice was in the building of 
the Lusitania and Mauretania, and 
special conditions then dictated pol- 
icy. The elder J. P. Morgan had just 
reached out and swept into his In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine a great 
part of British transatlantic shipping. 
Great Britain, alarmed for its ascen- 
dency at sea, was especially fearful 
lest the Cunard Company would suf- 
fer the same fate as the White Star 
and other companies. This was pre- 
vented by a contract in 1903 with the 
Cunard Line, which allied it with the 
Admiralty and led to the building of 
the Lusitania and Mauretania, prac- 
tically as auxiliary cruisers. In return 
for two vessels of twenty-five-knot 
speed, estimated to require three times 
the power of twenty-knot ships, the 
British Government lent the Cunard 
Company $12,653,000 at 234 per cent 
interest and promised an annual sub- 
sidy of $730,000 for twenty years. 

With this exception Great Britain 
has not subsidized shipping. Its pol- 
icy led to a significantly different 
course from that of France when, 
after the appearance of the German 


liners Bremen and Europa in 1929 and 
1930, both the British and the French 
set out to surpass them. What was 
eventually christened the Normandie 
was conceived in France, while in 
Great Britain the Cunard Line began, 
early in 1931, the construction of a 
similar giant vessel, known simply by 
the number 534. But the industrial de- 
pression deepened. In 1931, when 
transatlantic passenger traffic was 32 
per cent less than in 1930, the Cunard 
Line suspended work on the 534. The 
reason was not inability to raise 
money for construction, but a belief 
that under existing conditions the 
ship could not be operated at a profit. 

Meanwhile, the French Line went 
ahead, depending upon subvention 
from the government. Just as Great 
Britain has been the home of free 
shipping, so France has set the tradi- 
tional example of a subsidized mer- 
chant marine. For more than a cen- 
tury France has given State aid to its 
shipping, mainly through mail-carry- 
ing contracts. But the murk of the 
world slump enveloped the French 
Line as well as other companies, and 
in 1931 it had to lay its situation be- 
fore Parliament. It was admitted that 
the company had lost $1,200,000 in 
1931 as compared with a net profit 
of $680,000 in 1930, but it had falsi- 
fied its books and declared a fictitious 
dividend in order to float new securi- 
ties. The Cabinet asked Parliament for 
permission to lend $12,000,000 to the 
line, with a recognized board of direc- 
tors controlled by the government. 
The full amount was not voted, but in 
1932 $4,400,000 was advanced and 
more liberal mail contracts were ar- 
ranged, the government taking a mort- 
gage on the company’s property. 

The Germans have not done much 
notable building in the past four years, 
but in the post-war decade they con- 
structed a splendid new merchant 
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fleet-—largely through liberal govern- 
ment loans—in place of their pre-war 
tonnage, which was practically all for- 
feited under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Under Mussolini the Italians have 
made an intense effort to build a great 
merchant marine. Steamship service 
has been coordinated with the govern- 
ment-owned railways, and in 1931 
the Italian transatlantic lines were 
brought under single control; con- 
struction loans and operating sub- 
sidies have been granted. The effort 
has resulted in the advent of the 
luxury ships, Rex and Conte di Savoia, 
of about 50,000 gross tons each and 
a speed of 27 knots an hour. The 
Conte di Savoia has Sperry gyroscope 
stabilizers, the first to be installed on 
a passenger ship. 

During the depression the United 
States has continued the subsidy pol- 
icy initiated by the Jones-White Act 
of 1928. Construction loans are made, 


practically at their cost to the govern- 
ment, and postal subsidies are granted, 
not on the volume of mail carried but 
on the size and speed of the vessel 
and the length of the route. A recent 
statement of the United States Ship- 
ping Board said that forty-two fast 
ships of 500,000 gross tons had been 
built since 1928, while forty old ves- 
sels of 260,000 gross tons had been 
modernized. A total of $210,000,000 
has been expended, of which $146,- 
000,000 has been advanced by the 
government. 

Thus, unlike many other businesses, 
there has been no halt in the advance 
of the steamship during the depres- 
sion years. Unfortunately, however, 


the great development has been stimu- 
lated by government subsidies rather 
than by economic need, and for this 
reason the demands of world traffic 
for the years that are immediately 
ahead may have been wrongly en- 
visaged. 





America’s Bankrupt Churches 


By CHARLES J. DUTTON 


{The author of the following article is 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 


HE Protestant Church in America 
is bankrupt. Widely extended de- 
nominational programs can no longer 
be supported upon their present basis. 
Thousands of local churches are find- 
ing it well-nigh impossible to keep 
their plants operating. Many churches 
are closed. Pledges to both church and 
denominational budgets are not being 
paid. Money for missionary work is 
running low, and missionaries by the 
hundreds, their stations closed, are 
being called home. Church publica- 
tions have been forced, because of the 
terrific financial strain, to change 
from weekly publications to fortnight- 
ly or monthly; many have been dis- 
continued. Though denominational 
activities as a whole are being kept 
alive, their vitality is low, and there is 
not a church leader that does not face 
the future with a heart filled with dis- 
may and fear. 

Little has been said in the public 
press regarding the effect of the de- 
pression upon the churches. Denomi- 
national papers, likewise, have for 
some unknown reason only hinted at 
the situation. Church conferences 
have even voted that “editors of 
church papers be requested to make 
no reference to any specific reductions 
in the salaries of ministers.” Lately, 
indeed, there has been an effort—it 
appears to be deliberate propaganda— 
to stress the fact that though there 
is a depression, church attendance has 
increased, a claim that is open to 


doubt. But nowhere is there any hon- 
est facing of the fact that the churches 
of America are in the most desperate 
plight in their history, that the high- 
pressure, overextended denominational 
systems are on the verge of collapse. 

A study of the yearly denomina- 
tional budgets, which represent the 
unified work of various denomina- 
tions, reveals clearly how serious con- 
ditions are. For the year ended March 
31, 1933, the four benevolence boards 
of the Presbyterian Church had a defi- 
cit of $1,056,004. The budget of the 
Disciples of Christ showed a loss of 
$751,459 for 1932, 35 per cent of the 
amount pledged. The unified budget 
of the Northern Baptist churches 
called for $2,550,000 for the first six 
months; they report a deficit of $1,- 
347,000. A drop of 46 per cent in con- 
tributions was reported by the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions for 
the period from January to May, while 
at the same time the board declared: 
“This is the most critical time in our 
history—we may be forced to close.” 
Consider any denominational figures, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopal, the 


_ facts are similar—budgets are in the 


red; programs are seriously threat- 
ened. 

The plight of individual churches in 
the cities and small towns of the 
United States is even more hopeless. 
Last year, in city after city, scarcely 
a church met its budget, or was able 
to finish the year free from debt; 1933 
promises to be still worse. For many 
years to come the American churches 
will be forced to operate upon the 
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smallest budgets within memory. Less 
money is being pledged by church 
members and there is no assurance 
that what is pledged will be received. 
At the same time churches are stag- 
gering under insupportable debts; 
credit has been exhausted; scarcely a 
bank anywhere is willing to make a 
church loan. And so the churches, 
faced with foreclosure proceedings, 
have reduced payrolls by dismissing 
assistant pastors, parish visitors, choir 
leaders and other workers in a futile 
search for economy. 

Ministers’ salaries in many cases 
have been slashed from 5 to 50 per 
cent. But the “balancing of the 
budget” has not stopped there. In 
thousands of churches, ministers’ sal- 
aries are two to five months in ar- 
rears; some parishes have asked that 
these arrears be given as a gift to the 
church. One denomination reported 
that its churches in a certain Middle- 
Western State owed their ministers 
more than they had paid them in 
1932, and the report admitted that 
“this debt will never be paid.” 

Nearly everywhere the situation 
and procedure are the same. A church 
board discovers that if the budget is 
to be balanced less money must be 
spent. Where can economies be effect- 
ed? The minister’s salary is the most 
obvious opportunity, and so it is re- 
duced. If, in the next few months, 
things are still not going well, he suf- 
fers again. In many congregations the 
depression has been used as a pretext 
to reduce salaries out of all propor- 
tion to the needs of a trained ministry 
or the ability of the congregation to 
support their church. Let the minister 
make the sacrifice of income, is the 


cry. 

Though the depression is responsi- 
ble for much that has happened, a 
good many of the difficulties in 


which the churches have run might 
have been avoided. For twenty years 
thoughtful voices warned them against 
extravagant expenditures. No com- 
plete, nation-wide church census sta- 
tistics exist for the period since 1926, 
but from 1906 to 1926, church expen- 
ditures in America increased 149 per 
cent. Church debts during the same 
period rose a little over 300 per cent— 
200 per cent more than the expendi- 
tures. 

The expansion of church debt re- 
sulted largely from the absurd and 
stupid building mania which from 
1924 to 1930 afflicted nearly every 
congregation in the American cities. 
That was the period of $1,000,000 
churches, of $5,000,000 apartment- 
hotel churches. We were told then that 
a church must be financed as is a cor- 
poration or public utility—by the pub- 
lic sale of bonds, marketed by skillful 
publicity. Banks and bond salesmen 
pestered the public, claiming that 
there was no safer investment than a 
church bond. Churches announced 
elaborate new buildings, ‘complete 
with swimming pool, gymnasium, rec- 
reation hall.” Today a host of these 
same churches are swamped with 
debt; their bonds are in default; fore- 
closures loom ahead. 

The blame for the building orgy 
cannot be laid to the ministers. Every 
minister has been told, time and again, 
by his trustees, “You are not a busi- 
ness man.” The trustees, on the con- 
trary, qualify as “business men”; they 
admit it themselves. But these law- 
yers, bankers, shopkeepers, the so- 
called successful members of the con- 
gregation, were the church trustees 
who believed speculation would last 
forever, who rushed ahead in a wild 
effort to outstrip some rival denom- 
ination by building an enormous 
church. Nor should it be forgotten 
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that there was an element of profit 
in building churches. It was not al- 
ways love for religion which caused 
a church board to decide upon a large 
plant. 

The majority of these elaborate 
churches were financed through local 
banks, which were eager to lend upon 
the new building. Bond issues were 
floated and recommended by the 
banks which had advanced the money. 
These bonds, sold to widows and peo- 
ple of small earning capacity, people 
ignorant of investments, carried the 
guarantee: “It is your church and 
the investment is safe.” So great 
churches were erected and provided 
with educational facilities which be- 
longed to the public schools, recrea- 
tional rooms which should have been 
community enterprises, moving-pic- 
ture auditoriums to compete with the 
theatres, gymnasiums and swimming 
pools to supplement those of the 


Y. M. C. A. and the clubs. Nothing was 
too good, and no expense was spared. 

Today most of these “religious” in- 
stitutions are bankrupt. Bond issues 
have been defaulted. Banks, which 


sold the bonds, now declare that 
churches are not good risks. Some 
banks hold church bonds and have suf- 
fered losses also. The bondholders, of 
course, might foreclose. The courts 
might award the bondholders a $300,- 
000 church, but after they have taken 
possession there is nothing that can 
be done with the building. Thus, use- 
less for business ends, the churches 
are left to stagger under debts that 
mount higher every month. 

Let us consider conditions in two 
typical cities. The first is in the Mid- 
dle West. It is said that not a single 
church in this city of 150,000 escaped 
a deficit in 1932; and it is rumored 
that every clergyman in the city has 
suffered a salary cut, ranging from 


10 to 50 per cent. During the last 
seven years five large, modern church 
buildings were erected in this city. 

In three of the five parishes it is 
doubtful if new structures were need- 
ed. One congregation decided upon all 
the fads of the institutional church 
and then erected a building—financed 
by a bond issue—in a section of the 
city where none of the social services 
was needed. Even before the congre- 
gation entered the new building, it 
was being sued for the fixtures. The 
bonds have paid no interest, and it is 
doubtful whether they ever will. Fore- 
closure has been avoided only because 
the plant is so large and in such a 
location that it cannot well be used 
for anything but a church. Two other 
churches in the five have likewise de- 
faulted upon their bond issues, and it 
is known they will never be redeemed. 
The fourth, by desperate efforts, man- 
ages to exist—though the bondholders 
have been asked to make a gift of 
their bonds to the church. The fifth is 
safe as long as two of its members 
retain both their interest and their 
money. Not one of these five churches 
is meeting its budget. 

Similar conditions prevail in an 
Eastern city of the same size. Minis- 
ters’ salaries have been cut to the 
bone, and nearly all budgets are in the 
red. In 1929 there was built in this 
city what purported to be the finest 
Methodist church building in the coun- 
try. It covered a city block and 
cost over $1,000,000. But it was never 
needed in the form in which it was 
built. Once again the bonds were sold 
to small investors. Last year, only a 
few months after completion, this 
church was running $2,000 behind 
every month. Its bonds are now in de- 
fault; the institution is bankrupt; and 
what to do with it no one knows. Nat- 
urally, the bankers who sold the bonds 
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are deaf to appeals for further loans. 

These stories are not exceptional; 
they can be duplicated in virtually 
every city in the United States. Is the 
challenge overdrawn? Certainly the 
reports of the denominational leaders 
bear it out, though at present these 
reports are not being thrust upon the 
public. Here are excerpts from a few: 

Detroit: “Church budgets slashed 
to the bone, salaries of ministers cut 
as much as 60 per cent. For years 
churches will be crippled.” Philadel- 
phia: “The bulk of churches built 
since 1926 are bankrupt, ministers’ 
salaries cut as many as three times.” 
Washington: “Ministers’ salaries cut 
to lowest point in years—church budg- 
ets slashed—many activities done 
away with—many churches bankrupt.” 
New York: “Seventeen young gradu- 
ates of Lutheran theological semina- 
ries agree to accept ‘voluntary pov- 
erty.’ Pastorates are available, but 
not enough money to give a living 
wage. They will receive lodging and 
food.” The Episcopal Diocese of New 
York has recommended a 20 per cent 
cut in all expenditures and salaries. 
The New York “Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church reports $130,000 
drop in benevolences.” “Twenty-four- 
story hotel-church of Manhattan, Con- 
gregational, in bankruptcy.” Broad- 
way Tabernacle, ‘‘acclaimed the most 
elaborate church project in America, 
in financial troubles so involved that 
no one can solve them.” The Pastoral 
Conference of the Lutheran Church 
has admitted that it “must try to 
overcome a situation which spells 
bankruptcy and threatens our very 
existence.” Los Angeles: “Ministers’ 
salaries cut to bits and churches in 
horrible condition.” Chicago: 


one knows what the future holds for 
many churches—salaries and budgets 
cut, and not being met.” One could 


“No. 


go on for pages, with the same state- 
ments, the same dark picture—all 
drawn from denominational reports. 

Conditions in the small towns and 
villages are even worse, The country 
churches were not infected by the 
building craze to the same extent as 
were the city congregations, nor are 
their troubles due to heavy debts. But 
thousands of rural churches have 
been closed. Ministers have been told 
that they could live in the parsonage 
without salaries. Vacations this year 
are longer—from six to eight weeks— 
but ministers are taking them at their 
own expense. It is a common occur- 
rence that when a new minister comes 
to a church his salary is fixed at from 
a third to one-half below that of the 
man who preceded him. Salaries 
themselves have reached a point where 
they are scarcely above the level of 
unemployment relief. Virtually every- 
where discouragement and fear reign. 

Recently a country minister told me 
his story. “I have come to you for ad- 
vice,” he said. “What am Ito do? For 
twenty-five years I have served my 
church—and a year ago my present 
charge said they could no longer pay 
my salary. It was only $800. I had 
no other place to go, so they proposed 
I live in the parsonage, and preach to 
them every Sunday as before. I was 
told they would take up a collection 
once in a while, and give me produce 
from their farms. Now my wife is 
very ill and must have an operation. 
In the last twelve months I have been 
paid but $103. What can I do? What 
shall I do?” 

In thousands of country churches 
throughout America similar tragedies 
are being enacted. Before this man 
left he told me the sorry story of the 
plight of his fellow-ministers in coun- 
try churches. Men whose salaries were 
never above $900 a year have been cut 
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from 40 to 75 per cent. Others have 
been told that their churches can no 
longer pay any salary, but that they 
may continue to live in the parsonage. 
Some ministers once in a while receive 
the collection and are given what the 
farmers can bring them in the way of 
food. Time after time a minister has 
been told at the annual church meet- 
ing that no fixed salary could be paid, 
but that the church would give what 
it could. 

Caught in the financial break-down, 
the destruction of the farmers’ pros- 
perity, the general misery of the coun- 
try, thousands of churches had no 
choice but to reduce their budgets to 
a point which would enable them to 
continue functioning. The small 
churches in the cities, whose member- 
ship is exclusively among the working 
class, have made desperate sacrifices 
to keep alive. So with many of the 
country churches. For these there can 
be only sympathy and praise, but not 
so for many others. 

Among certain business and profes- 
sional groups in middle-class churches, 
there has been a stampede to shift the 
financial burden to the shoulders of 
the ministers. There are two bad 
phases of the situation. First, the 
average business man has been unable 
to understand that any change has 
taken place in the economic life of 
America. He waits for business “to 
return,” while he struggles along with 
a skeleton staff, hoping that tomorrow 
things will come back to “normal”— 
and by normal he means the specula- 
tive period of 1928 and 1929. Secondly, 
what he believes and what he is doing, 
the church at large is doing, because 
its management is dominated by this 
type of individual. They refuse to real- 
ize that budgets must be put in order 
and activities curtailed because the 
future is likely to be wholly different 


from the past. They do not under- 
stand that, even if there should be 
“recovery,” the debts piled up during 
the depression are so great that it is 
impossible for many churches ever to 
“recover.” 

The truth is that many of the ac- 
tivities of the larger churches should 
be discontinued. Not a few churches 
have been spending large sums upon 
programs which were simply enter- 
tainment, mere recreation. Such, in 
the future, should be the function of 
other public institutions. There is no 
real reason today for a denomination 
to pour money into schools, hospitals 
and ‘sanitariums. Yesterday there 
might have been; today such things 
should be supported and maintained 
by the general community. Clearly 
these facts must be recognized. In- 
stead of waiting and hoping for a re- 
turn of past prosperity, the churches 
should be asking themselves three 
questions: How many unnecessary 
functions have the churches as- 
sumed? Are there too many churches? 
Has the time not arrived to admit that 
the duplication of churches in most 
communities has lessened the effec- 
tiveness of all churches, and brought 
them to the point of financial ruin? 

Perhaps recognition of this last fact 
offers the only solution to the finan- 
cial difficulties. For years there has 
been a race to see which denomination 
could erect the most costly and ornate 
buildings and have the most elaborate 
program. In many instances compet- 
ing churches stand almost across the 
street from each other. In any event, 
they serve the same community, a 
community which more and more is 
becoming indifferent to denomina- 
tional lines, indifferent even to relig- 
ion. Today many of these beautiful 
and costly churches have wrecked 
those who built them, brought hard- 
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ship and worry to those who planned 
them, aroused hatred and ill feeling 
among those who bought their bonds. 
It is time the churches faced this 
fact and realized that thousands are 
staying away from services either be- 
cause they cannot meet their pledges 
or because they are afraid of being 
asked for a contribution. 

Church leaders will say that during 
the depression church attendance has 
increased. In some places it has, but 
there is every indication that such is 
far from true the nation over. There 
is not a clergyman who does not know 
of members who are staying away 
from church because they can no 
longer make a contribution. Not a few 
churches, indeed, have sent out letters 
saying they hope that the fact the 
member is behind in his pledge, or has 
made no pledge, will not keep him 
from church. But many such members 
will not respond and many will never 
re-enter any church. 

There is an escape from the church’s 
financial dilemma, though there is 
little hope that denominational lead- 
ers will take it. At present religion in 


America falls into three well-defined 
groups—the liberals, the Modernists 
and the Fundamentalists—three di- 
visions which are found within vir- 
tually all denominations. If the ab- 
surd differences of creed could be for- 
gotten, if denominational and competi- 
tive lines could be swept aside, useless 
and hopelessly bankrupt churches 
could be closed and all churches re- 
organized along the lines of these 
three shades of religious belief. To do 
so would be to reduce the enormous 
present waste in effort and money 
and perhaps to save the church. The 
step will not be taken, because it 
would mean the end of denomina- 
tionalism. 

Instead, church boards, panic- 
stricken by the condition to which 
their own folly has brought them, will 
reduce the ministers’ salaries, default 
on their bonds, put a loss upon their 
bondholders, and cut budgets to the 
lowest possible figure, hoping for hap- 
pier days. Meanwhile, the churches 
are bankrupt; their denominational 
programs are in chaos and their finan- 
cial condition grows worse day by day. 





The American Note in Drama 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


{For over thirty years a dramatic and 
literary critic and historian, Mr. Moses 
is the author of a number of books on 
subjects in his field and editor of various 
important collections of plays.] 

HERE can be no drama without 
faith in something or indignation 
against some condition or thorough 
knowledge of the thing talked about 
or clear-cut notions of character or 
feeling for time and place. And yet we 
existed a long time on a drama that 
possessed none of these qualities. Our 
dramatists of many generations gone 
by ran lightly over the surface of 
American life, and wherever they ac- 
cidentally struck a sensitive native 
spot and wrote in an observant man- 
ner we hailed the result as a great 
stride toward revelation of ourselves. 
But they were writing at that time 
for a theatre that depended upon the 
clever manipulation of outward situa- 
tion; they were pulling wires with a 
clever dexterity, and we applauded, as 
we still do, novelty of material rather 
than true insight into the phenomena 
of American life. 

Such plays as Alabama, Arizona 
and In Mizzoura by Augustus Thomas 
had about as much connection with 
the soil as a Pullman car running 
on steel rails through those States. 
The Witching Hour, another of his 
plays, which possessed particular raci- 
ness and exhibited a polished tech- 
nique, was hailed by contemporary 
critics as an excellent example of na- 
tive virility, and we pointed with pride 
to the very evident Kentucky flavor in 
it. There were American dramas in 
those days that flirted with native 
condition, and we were so poverty- 


stricken in our possession of any na- 
tive condition at all in our theatre 
that we tossed our hats in the air at 
their presence and proclaimed our 
good fortune. Charles Klein, after 
reading Ida Tarbell’s History of the 
Standard Oil, wrote The Lion and the 
Mouse; Edward Sheldon, after read- 
ing an editorial in Collier’s, produced 
The Boss. These plays were success- 
ful, but if you had mentioned to such 
dramatists a social responsibility, 
they would have looked dazed and 
would not have understood you. 

The sense of locality had crept into 
our theatre, however, through the 
lowlier forms of drama; and, in those 
early days of the Augustus Thomas 
era, there were the farces of Charles 
Hoyt which, crude in structure, were 
yet vivid in their topical interest; and 
there were the realistic sketches of 
Edward Harrigan which were trans- 
ferred from a city political milieu to a 
stage that had no particular milieu at 
all. There was a certain elemental 
character in the studies of types 
which Harrigan exploited. And, how- 
ever wooden the old Yankee dramas 
were, they also were attempts to por- 
tray sectional peculiarities. But some- 
how they were all peculiarity, with 
little of the nerve structure to make 
them indigenous—merely clever ex- 
ploitations for the clever imitations of 
the actor. What would a Harrigan 
play have been without Harrigan and 
Hart; what would those threadbare 
Yankee dramas have been without the 
vivid externalities of “Yankee” Hill? 

We forgave the crudities of Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin because it dealt vigor- 
ously, however falsely, with a condi- 
tion, and fell upon ears primed to 
receive it. The presence of the Negro 
in the play carried with it necessarily 
the sectional South. Yet one felt in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin neither the atmos- 
phere of Kentucky nor the foreign 
flavor of New Orleans. Sentimental- 
ism and the fervor of Abolition gave 
sinew and blood to an otherwise 
mawkish example of melodrama. Nev- 
ertheless, Mrs. Stowe’s novel, and the 
various plays made from it, remain 
social documents. 

It was by way of the novel and the 
short story that the realism of locality 
began to show its best qualities. Ed- 
ward Harrigan and James A. Herne 
were definitely of the school of W. D. 
Howells. On the other hand, Harrigan 
and the minstrels were exponents of 
the spontaneous in drama, masters of 
improvisation; they were native, they 
were correctly seen and felt, they had 
a tang of humor attached to character, 
to lowly origins. It was perfectly 
natural that Harrigan should be 
praised by Howells for his Moliéresque 
touches, even though he dealt with 
humanity on Sixth Avenue, the Bow- 
ery and in the east side political wards 
of New York City. The Negro, as he 
appeared upon our early stage, must 
have been acted with some show of 
verisimilitude, some fine shadings of 
reality. But, preserved to us on paper, 
the Negro is only the shell, a gro- 
tesque image blackened up, far dif- 
ferent from the Emperor Jones—the 
comic black equivalent of the comic 
Irishman who was exploited by the 
folk drama of the Abbey Theatre. So, 
even though the stage Negro fore- 
stalled his presence in literature, it 
was not until Joel Chandler Harris 
assembled the stories of Uncle Remus 
that we got the correct reporting of 


Negro dialect. About this time also 
there appeared the fiction of Mary E. 
Wilkins and Sarah Orne Jewett in 
New England and the typically South- 
ern tales of Thomas Nelson Page. 
George W. Cable also opened up a 
wealth of dramatic temperament and 
color in his Creole sketches. 

The American theatre remained 
oblivious of all this unique flowering, 
just as it had remained indifferent to 
the romanticism of Hawthorne, the 
mysticism of Emerson, the virile 
democracy of Whitman. The stage 
went its way, building plays on the 
English model, and dressing up lay 
figures in the costumes of Indians, 
cowboys and business men. The novel 
went its way exploring beneath the 
surface, and the wheat fields of the 
West, the hemp and tobacco fields of 
Kentucky and Virginia were revealed 
to us by Frank Norris, James Lane 
Allen and Ellen Glasgow. They gave 
no surface features, but etched deep 
lines of identification into the soil. 

Because we felt a need for some- 
thing native on our stage we lost our 
balance in an ecstasy of praise on the 
first performance of The Great Divide 
by William Vaughn Moody. Our en- 
thusiasm was caught and held by a 
certain poetic sensitiveness, by a cer- 
tain direct sincerity which, up to that 
time on our stage, had been given 
inadequate expression. There is no 
denying the significance of that play 
in an era when it stood alone as an 
example of poetic handling of native 
stamina. In those days our drama 
was as faint-hearted as in a former 
age it had been dull. And The Great 
Divide, under the managerial guidance 
of Henry Miller, was pared down not 
to shock the moral acceptances of the 
time, the measurements of good taste, 
curious as they always are in the 
theatre! Originally The Great Divide 
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was called The Sabine Woman. No 
box-office public wanted or would 
have tolerated such a title in the 
90s. The play itself was weak in 
its consistency, artificial in its com- 
mentary, and it slurred its thesis. It 
is believed that somewhere a version 
exists that better represents Moody’s 
artistry. Yet, even as the work was 
given to us, it was an honest effort 
to dramatize the struggle between 
Puritan reserve and the urge of life 
to break the walls of custom. 

Up to and immediately after the 
World War no American dramatist 
had the bravery or the spirit to break 
away from the old conditions and 
follow new paths or experiment with 
new forms. Although a restlessness 
had entered the theatre elsewhere, 
our playwrights continued to move 
on the surface of things. No wonder 
we were shaken by such plays as 
The Great Divide, Eugene Walter’s 
The Easiest Way and Langdon Mitch- 
ell’s The New York Idea. How often 
did we hear in those days, when sin- 
cerity lifted its head ever so slightly: 
“At last, the American Drama has 
arrived!” 

There is a machinery to folk drama 
—variations in speech, peculiarities of 
custom and ritual, colorfulness in 
balladry. It is this machinery that 
necessitated some guide to the pro- 
nunciation of the dialect of the 
Croatans of North Carolina in Loretto 
Bailey’s Job’s Kinfolks, that called 
forth a note on Maine dialect by Sid- 
ney Howard, when he published Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, that resulted in 
the little brochure on cowboy songs 
and folk ballads as supplementary to 
Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs, 
that carefree panorama of Oklahoma 
frontier life. And it is the over- 
accentuation of these details in pro- 
duction that has so often been unjust 


to folk material. How terrorizing were 
the notions of how the Southerner 
talked in such plays as Gillette’s 
Secret Service and Belasco’s Heart of 
Maryland! We should not have to talk 
dialect but merely suggest here and 
there that we are talking it. It would 
be unfortunate if the museum quality 
of folklore should be allowed to sap 
the vitality of folk drama. 

The refining of our awakened folk 
consciousness was the next step in the 
extension of Professor Koch’s play- 
writing idea. One cannot write drama 
except on the basis of broad culture 
and broader human understanding. It 
is not a “trick” to upturn the soil, to 
get away from the confines of artifi- 
cial civilization and to reach the mesh 
of life which is common, not to one 
nationality but to life itself. It does 
not take away one iota from the indi- 
vidual worth of Paul Green to say 
that his The Lord’s Will, the tragedy 
of a country preacher, is also the 
tragedy of Ibsen’s Brand; that his 
Croatan outlaw drama, The Last of 
the Lowries, keens with the sorrow of 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea; that the 
imaginative fancifulness of The No 
’Count Boy, a Negro idyl, has some 
of the reckless cadences of The Play- 
boy of the Western World. And who 
could find fault with the similarity 
between The House of Connelly, by 
Green, and The Cherry Orchard, by 
Chekhov? It is inevitable that, with 
the deepening attachment of our 
drama to native condition, there 
should come a broadening of sym- 
pathy. Our drama in the past has been 
too aloof, too lacking in cultural con- 
tacts. But now when you talk with the 
younger generation in the American 
theatre you find them in a swift, ener- 
gizing current of mental alertness. 
They have roots in our soil, but their 
vision seeks far horizons. 

This concentration of interest in the 
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atmosphere of locality, this growing 
realization of religious expression of 
groups of people, the relation of these 
people to the law, to community life, 
to political organization, have carried 
still further the idea of native drama. 
The new playwright’s attention has 
been directed to the American scene 
in its fullest extent. From the excel- 
lent results of locality interest, that 
interest is becoming more and more 
universalized. Young writers have 
been driven into the direct line of in- 
fluence which made Ibsen write Pil- 
lars of Society and An Enemy of the 
People, and Tolstoy write Powers of 
Darkness. Their culture has brought 
them into direct contact with the spir- 
it that moved Hauptmann in writing 
The Weavers, and Galsworthy in the 
writing of Strife. 

Thus we find that Strike Song, by 
Loretto Bailey and James Bailey, her 
husband, a play that has come from 
the University of North Carolina 
school of drama, is a burning indict- 
ment of the bitter fight carried on by 
the textile mill owners of Gastonia 
and Marion, N. C., against the United 
Textile Workers. Behind this scoring 
indictment, which portended a possi- 
ble conflict between political and in- 
dustrial interests and a State uni- 
versity, the president and the faculty 
stood squarely. The situation as stated 
thrills one, for it shows the theatre 
shouldering its social responsibility. 
Yet Strike Song is not a drama of spe- 
cial pleading but a poetic molding of 
folk attitudes into a universal picture 
of industrial discontent and human 
aspiration. It was born of an intimate 
background. “For three years,” the 
authors explained, “we wrote and re- 
wrote, drawing from our heritage as 
of the people ourselves.” That is what 
culture can do for a local condition. 
It is when such strong feeling touches 
the pen-point that it rises above its 
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realistic detail and becomes poetry. 
Its theme ceases to be localized, its 
characters and its actions take on uni- 
versal significance and symbolism. The 
girl who becomes the strike ballad 
maker is not merely a striker. The 
authors have transfused a record of 
industrial events that are shown in 
anger, in poverty, hunger and death 
and brought it to an end with a poetic 
shout of victory. This play is a clear 
indication of how an intense people 
can convert fact into legend. 

Then came the revolution in the 
theatre. It was the mental and spirit- 
ual upheaval of a group of writers 
who went abroad and became con- 
scious of the sterile, stereotyped 
drama we had at home. New blood 
came into the playhouse, new en- 
deavor went into the Little Theatre 
movement. Opposition to methods 
that were stultifying creativeness 
through the dominance of a mana- 
gerial autocracy, which was bad 
enough for such a city as New York, 
but worse when it gripped the entire 
country, came from groups outside 
the theatre. 

Our first realization of folk drama 
came with the initial visit to this 
country of the Irish Players from 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. The 
preachments of W. B. Yeats and Lady 
Gregory struck our ears with particu- 
lar poignancy. And we were thrilled 
by the intimate native feeling of 
these Irish plays and their players. 
We had nothing like it to show our 
visitors. Later we found ourselves 
just as bereft when Stanislavsky and 
the Moscow Art Theatre company 
reached America, though the Theatre 
Guild was no mean example of our 
artistic endeavor. We had been ig- 
norant of what was stirring in the 
European theatres. Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, Shaw were only half-heartedly 
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known to us. But now we began to be 
socially conscious in the theatre. Out 
of our reading of foreign plays came 
a broader outlook, a less parochial 
understanding of moral values. After 
two decades of shiftings and read- 
justments the results have been a 
deeper, more incisive examination of 
ourselves, a stock-taking of resources 
which had always been available to 
us, but which had been scarcely 
touched in the theatre. The moun- 
taineer of Tennessee, for instance, 
had been pictured romantically in a 
series of novels by Charles Egbert 
Craddock under the spell of Scott; 
but the mountaineer’s inner being 
had never been penetrated from the 
angle of his own outlook, his world 
had not been measured by any rule 
of measure of his own. Plantation 
songs showed the Negro in his rela- 
tion to a landed gentry, but the Negro 
spirituals had not yet begun to im- 
press us with any meaning as reflect- 
ing the Negro’s personal life. 

Much of the credit for the awaken- 
ing of local consciousness must go to 
Professor Frederick Koch, who, start- 
ing his experimental playwriting 
courses in North Dakota, brought 
them finally to fruition at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. It was a very 
simple idea he had; he asked one of 
his first drama students, “Have you 
ever been in New York?” “No,” was 
the answer. “Then why do you write a 
play about a storm in New York, when 
you live in the cyclone district of 
North Dakota?” The evident wisdom 
of this challenge has remained his 
guiding principle in teaching dramatic 
composition and in evolving a folk 
theatre in North Carolina. Professor 
Koch’s students dived into the store- 
houses of family memory and brought 
forth the authentic stuff of drama. 
The treatment may have at first 
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been crude, but the point of view was 
vitalizing. Those first plays may have 
been more folk sketches than folk 
drama, somewhat monotonous and 
with too much emphasis on peculiari- 
ties of dialect. But the evidences of 
vigor could not be denied. Professor 
Koch saw that the inclination of the 
young writer was toward tragedy, 
and so he turned his students toward 
a consideration of the comedy of na- 
tive character. 

Professor Koch has, for twenty-five 
years or more, been faithful to that 
first idea of his, and he has so thor- 
oughly taught and demonstrated it all 
over the country that to him we owe 
not a little of the authentic honesty 
that has come into American drama. 
It is not too much to claim, for ex- 
ample, that Owen Davis, beginning 
his prolific career in thirty-cent melo- 
drama long before Koch was heard of, 
uncanny in his unerring use of old 
theatre tricks and well-timed theatre 
punches, answered Professor Koch’s 
challenge when he wrote The Detour 
and Icebound. It was the Koch idea 
that made the author of Convict 999 
win a Pulitzer Prize. 

In Paul Green, at his best, there is 
a rhythm that comes when there is 
a passionate dealing with folk mate- 
rial. You feel it when you read Marc 
Connelly’s Green Pastures; it is one 
of the commendable qualities that 
mark Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the 
Lilacs. The sincere moments of the 
Heywards’ Porgy, shown by the side 
of the theatricalism of Belasco’s Lulu 
Belle, measures the difference. 

These young authors are typical of 
the spirit of the new American drama. 
There are many more, hailed by Bar- 
rett Clark with an inexhaustible faith 
that they are building what he calls 
an “adult” theatre. By that is meant 
no doubt a theatre shorn of old-time 
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claptrap and fustian, that sees clearly 
and fearlessly into the inner being of 
character, seeks revelation rather 
than disguise, and demands an eager 
concentration on large human motives 
and stirring truths. 

Where, in this theatre, would Eu- 
gene O’Neill find a place? Some say 
he started it. He may have been 
among the first to express its spirit, 
but he carried over into the new the- 
atre the old gift given him by his 
father—a love of melodrama such as 
one got in James O’Neill’s greatest 
success, The Count of Monte Cristo. 
There was folk sturdiness in O’Neill’s 
sea plays; he wrote out of a bitter 
hatred for his broken life in New 
England when he created his Be- 
yond the Horizon and Desire Under 
the Elms. But most of his plays, 
badly constructed and unduly ex- 
panded, have been too carelessly 
flung forth. Often he falls into the 
old-time stage error of pinning faith 
to stage effectiveness, without con- 
cern as to whether or not his situa- 
tions or characters are fundamentally 
and soundly conceived. His Mourn- 
ing Becomes Elektra is weak in its 
grasp on its material for the simple 
reason that O’Neill, entertaining as 
he always is, eloquent as he is in his 
style, always suggests that he is im- 
posing upon himself problems to 
which he must fit his characters, 
even if he has to distort them. The 
girl’s self-imposed doom of loneliness 
in Mourning Becomes Elektra was 
studied neuroticism which served 
well O’Neill’s showmanship. The 
mother failure and the sheer theatri- 
calism of the murder of the child in 
Desire Under the Elms were not true 
to nature. The folk element in O’Neill 
was never deep-rooted, even though 
The Emperor Jones is his best expres- 
sion of folk drama. 


We should take it as a very sig- 
nificant happening in our theatre that 
we have become conscious of our- 
selves rather than imitative of others. 
Frontiers of a new drama are every- 
where. Carl Carmer, writing in 
Theatre Arts Monthly, began an arti- 
cle with these words: “Alabama is 
more than one of the States. It is an- 
other country,” and proceeded to 
point out how rich the State is in 
dramatic material. In another article 
he considered the Cotton Belt in the 
same light. Lyle Saxon has pointed 
out that New Orleans is unlike other 
American cities, but George Cable, 
years ago, demonstrated this in his 
sharp-edged stories. I have recently 
come across some reproductions of 
pictures by John Sloan, dramatizing 
on canvas the racy, brightly colored 
life of the Southwest. There are 
flashes of He Who Gets Slapped in the 
streets of Santa Fé; there are beau- 
ties of Indian ritual that put the In- 
dian of our old dramas to shame. 

On every side we hear: Write of 
the life around you, protest against 
the condition that attempts to engulf 
you, dramatize America. We have 
never had such incentive as we have 
now to “go native.” George Arliss, 
writing of our moving pictures, says 
that one of our striking characteris- 
tics as a nation is our eagerness to 
assimilate anything that will help to 
strengthen and improve what we are 
doing. We listen to the office boy if 
he has a suggestion to make. Public 
reforms, as Emerson said, begin as 
private opinions. Professor Koch has 
every reason to exult that his private 
idea of folk drama as first practiced 
in North Dakota and further sus- 
tained in North Carolina has been so 
thoroughly assimilated throughout 
the land. 





Current History in Cartoons 


Probably Noah was likewise 
delayed 


—New York Herald Tribune 


Another big parade 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘“‘An’ the gover’ment ’ill git you ef 
you don’t—watch—out!”’ 


—Chicago Daily News 


At last we’ve got him where we want 
him! 
—New York World-Telegram 





Awfully romantic, but will he get away with it! 
—Glasgow Daily Record 


Among the new books Dollar yo-yo 
—Cleveland Press —Kladderadatsch, Berlin 





The Latest Political Wisdom—‘‘Every one else is digging in, we must dig in too” 
—Glasgow Evening Times 


Doorman at the League of Nations— 
“You want to go into the Disarma- 


ment Conference? Impossible. Only 
armament manufacturers are admit- The man who a Se and never 
orge 


ted here’”’ 
—Mucha, Warsaw —Chicago Tribune 





Mr. G.—‘‘Well, Nanny, here we are 
back in the dear old jail again. And it 
seems as if they weren’t going to let us 
have a real, comfortable martyrdom 
after all. Now, I ask you, is that fair? 
Is it cricket?’’ 


—Glasgow Bulletin 


Blow out! 
—Baltimore Sun 
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A Month’s World History 


The Powers Protect Austria 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


FTER weeks of anxious watching 
the Foreign Offices of France, 
Great Britain and Italy agreed early 
in August that the time had come to 
intervene between Germany and Aus- 
tria. The Austrian Chancellor, Engel- 
bert Dollfuss, though virtually dicta- 
tor, had failed by Aug. 1 to win a 
definite victory over the Nazis of his 
country who were striving to overturn 
the government and replace it with 
one subservient to Adolf Hitler. He 
was caught between two fires. From 
Germany came a constant stream of 
propaganda; within Austria itself the 
adherents of Hitler were resorting to 
terrorism. 

In this difficult position Chancellor 
Dollfuss took a series of shrewd steps. 
As early as last Spring he had ob- 
tained assurances from Premier Mus- 
solini that Italy would not counte- 
nance German aggression in Austria. 
Later, at the London Economic Con- 
ference, he achieved considerable per- 
sonal popularity among the delegates, 
and, with the assistance of German 
blunders, won general moral support 
for his government. One important 
gain that he took home with him was 
a joint promise by France and Britain 
to underwrite most of a $43,000,000 
League of Nations loan to Austria. In 
the next few weeks Herr Dollfuss lost 
no opportunity to impress on the 


French, Italian and British Govern- 
ments that Austrian independence 
was in the balance. Daily dispatches 
from Vienna reported German air- 
planes circling over the Tyrol, scatter- 
ing leaflets assailing the “repressive” 
policy of Dolifuss’s government, or in- 
flammatory broadcasts from the Nazi 
radio station at Munich, or minor af- 
frays along the Austrian-Bavarian 
border in which the aggressors were 
dressed in the uniforms of German 
military organizations. 

France and Britain decided on Aug. 
3 to make simultaneous and identical 
protests to Germany. There was some 
hesitation about the procedure, espe- 
cially as Italy announced that she 
would not join forces with the other 
powers, but would present informal 
arguments to Hitler in a spirit of 
“friendly remonstrance.” On Aug. 6 
Ambassador Francois-Poncet handed 
the French note of warning to the 
German Foreign Office, while the 
British Chargé d’ Affaires, Basil New- 
ton, called on a similar errand. But to 
the disappointment of the French, the 
latter delivered his message orally 
and not in writing. In the joint repre- 
sentations Great Britain and France 
reminded the Reich that Article LXXX 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
newly signed Four-Power pact guar- 
anteed the independence of Austria, 
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and that German efforts to break 
down the existing Austrian Govern- 
ment were therefore a violation of 
treaty obligations. 

Although hopes for the success of 
the British and French remonstrances 
were not bright, the immediate result 
was disappointing indeed. A curt state- 
ment, published by the German For- 
eign Office, not only denied the charg- 
es in something less than diplomatic 
language, but bluntly told the powers 
that their interference in Austro-Ger- 
man affairs was “inadmissible.” The 
rebuff caused Great Britain to adopt a 
cautious attitude, and she declined to 
take further steps. In France chagrin 
turned overnight into criticism of the 
Four-Power Pact, an agreement never 
wholly endorsed by the French people. 
On the very day of the representations 
at Berlin another frontier incident 
proved that the Nazi temper was as 
ill-restrained as ever. An Austrian 
sentry patrolling near the town of 
Kufstein was ambushed and killed by 
a band of ten men who afterward fled 
into Bavaria. 

But if France and Great Britain had 
failed, there was some consolation in 
the apparent success of Premier Mus- 
solini’s negotiations. On Aug. 9 he 
advised Paris and London to make no 
further protest, for he had obtained a 
satisfactory statement from Adolf Hit- 
ler that Germany desired to halt the 
anti-Dollfuss propaganda. This was 
taken as a diplomatic promise to re- 
strain the Bavarian Nazis. Great Brit- 
ain, convinced that Mussolini’s previ- 
ous relations with Hitler qualified him 
for the réle of arbitrator, announced 
that she would leave the matter in his 
hands. But France, with large politi- 
cal and financial stakes in Central Eu- 
rope, and distrustful of the spread of 
Italian influence, continued negotia- 
tions with Chancellor Dollfuss in the 
hope of strengthening his position. 


France has always realized that the 
territorial effect of a German-Aus- 
trian union would be to encircle the 
western and larger portion of Czecho- 
slovakia with a Teutonic empire which, 
considering the present imperialistic 
temper of the Nazi Government, would 
be a distinct menace to Czechoslo- 
vak independence. 

The issue between Austria and Ger- 
many brought to life some of the 
spectres of pre-war Europe. The Nazi 
talk of gleichshaltung between all 
Germanic peoples revived memories of 
the old imperial ideal of a united Mit- 
teleuropa. It recalled the more recent 
attempt of the Bruening Government 
in Germany and Chancellor Schober 
in Austria to arrange a customs union 
between their countries. The storm of 
protest which this proposal aroused in 
France has not yet been forgotten. 
The French succeeded in frustrating 
the project by appealing with unim- 
peachable logic to the terms of the 
peace treaties. At that time Austria 
greatly desired the customs union be- 
cause it would break down the tariff 
barriers which hampered her industry 
and kept her an impoverished State. 
But France was not inclined then, or 
even more recently, to compensate 
Austria for her loss of a trade outlet 
through Germany by opening a gap 
in her own tariff wall. 

Yet last month, France, in the face 
of the German Nazi threat, revised 
her policy. When it became evident 
that in spite of Hitler’s promises to 
Mussolini he might not relinquish his 
promotion of the Nazi movement in 
Austria, Premier Deladier let it be 
known that he would do anything in 
his power to support Chancellor Doll- 
fuss. He proposed a system of tariff 
preferences which would admit Aus- 
trian manufactures into France. And 
when Herr Dollfuss took advantage of 
the Kufstein incident to ask Paris, 
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London and Rome for permission to 
increase the effectiveness of his army, 
Paris was the first to grant consent, 
France, however, was soon given to 
understand that although her friendly 
offer was appreciated in Vienna, 
Chancellor Dollfuss was turning to 
Italy for succor. He felt that his 
chances of direct support in Rome 
were more promising. 

Mussolini, having fairly consoli- 
dated Italy’s position in the Mediter- 
ranean, has recently given much 
thought to Central European affairs. 
He notoriously believes in an economic 
union of Austria and Hungary, with 
Italian participation. Rumors have 
persisted that he is even flirting with 
a plan to restore the young Habsburg 
prince, Archduke Otto, to the throne 
of a reunited Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire under the beneficent protection 
of Italy. These rumors have been more 
favorably received in Budapest than 
in Vienna, which, until the Dollfuss 
dictatorship, counted itself a Social- 
ist and republican city. Though Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss might not consent in 
the long run to any real overturn of 
Austria’s political system, he pro- 
ceeded to bind himself tighter to Il 
Duce as German pressure from the 
north increased. 

About Aug. 15 the situation seemed 
most critical. Alarmist reports came 
from Vienna of vast forces training 
throughout Bavaria to wage a guer- 
rilla warfare along the border. A num- 
ber of Austrian Nazis, having been ex- 
pelled as a result of their activities or 
having fled for safety into Germany, 
were actually being assembled in semi- 
military camps outside certain Ba- 
varian cities. The number of these ex- 
patriates or “traitors,” as loyal Aus- 
trians dubbed them, was between 
6,000 and 8,000. In Munich, Theodor 
Habicht, a Prussian member of the 
Reichstag, who till his expulsion in 


June had been Adolf Hitler’s “Inspec- 
tor” or chief of propaganda in Vienna, 
broadcast repeated and violent radio 
speeches in which he charged Dollfuss 
with thwarting the “natural determi- 
nation” of the Austrian people. The 
natural determination of the Austrian 
people would, most Germans sincerely 
believe, be union with the Reich under 
the leadership of Chancellor Hitler. 

But the salutary effects of Musso- 
lini’s support soon began to appear in 
a stiffening of the attitude of the 
Dollfuss Government toward Ger- 
many. The Austrian Chancellor noti- 
fied Paris, London and Rome that he 
wished to raise his army to full treaty 
strength. The Austrian Army num- 
bered only 22,000 men, although the 
Treaty of St. Germain permitted 30,- 
000. To notify the powers of this per- 
fectly lawful step was an example of 
the tact and astuteness with which 
Dollfuss has managed his difficulties. 
That Austria had plenty of material 
to increase her army became evident 
when1,000sharpshooters were ordered 
to the Bavarian frontier to reinforce 
the regular guard. To intimidate the 
Austrian Nazis, Dollfuss further 
issued a decree that all those leaving 
the country without permission, or 
agitating against his government 
abroad, were to be punished by for- 
feiture of citizenship. 

The exact nature of Mussolini’s di- 
rect cooperation with Dollfuss was 
not made public, but it was said to 
consist in supplying military equip- 
ment and subsidizing Austrian news- 
papers in order to counteract German 
propaganda. Oddly enough, Il Duce’s 
support of Dollfuss did not prove 
fatal to his friendly relations with 
Adolf Hitler. The Nazi leader, who 
has modeled many of his policies 
along Italian lines and has expressed 
great admiration for Mussolini, was 
singularly taciturn during the entire 
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month. It was noteworthy that the 
only National Socialist of any promi- 
nence who took an active part in the 
affair was Theodor Habicht. To him 
went the glory and also the responsi- 
bility. Toward the end of the month 
it began to appear that there would 
be far more responsibility than glory 
in it for the Nazi party. Although 
friction between Germany and Aus- 
tria had not abated, Mussolini was 
becoming the dominant factor in the 
situation and Hitler was not strong 
_ enough or skilful enough to change 
the course of events. 

With the political crisis gradually 
subsiding, Il Duce turned his atten- 
tion to the economic phase of the Aus- 
trian problem. At his invitation Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss on Aug. 19 made a hur- 
ried week-end trip to Italy, where he 
met Mussolini at the Grand Hotel in 
Riccione, on the Adriatic. Returning 
to Vienna, he disclosed nothing of 
what had been discussed; but in a 
few days the nature of the conference 
became generally known. 

Authoritative reports stated that an 
economic agreement had been reached 
by which Austrian goods entering 
Italy would receive preferential treat- 
ment. This would provide a market 
especially for lumber and machinery, 
and incidentally curtail Italy’s im- 
ports of these commodities from the 
United States and Germany. A similar 
agreement to provide an outlet for 
Hungary’s agricultural products was 
negotiated immediately afterward. 
Both Austria and Hungary will be 
granted free zones in the Port of 
Trieste, presumably for a small an- 
nual payment. As neither nation has 
any ships, it goes without saying that 
Italy will have two profitable cus- 
tomers for her new merchant marine. 
This agreement would also solve the 
problem of Trieste, which up to now 
has been a port without a hinterland. 


What other advantages Mussolini will 
gain for Italy, and just what will be 
the direction in which Central Euro- 
pean affairs will develop, were topics 
for speculation as August closed. 
France was particularly anxious on 
the subject. She has no reason to ex- 
pect Italy to respect her interests in 
the Danubian countries, and should 
Austria and Hungary prove docile to 
Mussolini, there is likelihood of in- 
creased friction between Paris and 
Rome. 


THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


With the world’s wheat stocks 
standing on Aug. 1 at 960,000,000 
bushels—a record figure for that sea- 
son of the year—thirty-one nations in- 
structed their representatives in Lon- 
don to make a determined effort to 
limit crops and exports. The first ses- 
sion of the World Wheat Conference, 
which met in conjunction with the 
Economic Conference, had accom- 
plished only half the task. It had 
succeeded in persuading the great ex- 
port countries—Canada, Australia, the 
United States and Argentina—to 
agree tentatively to reduce their ex- 
ternal shipments 15 per cent for the 
next two years. The Danubian wheat- 
growing countries had obtained a 
satisfactory quota for their exports. 
The great remaining task was to per- 
suade the importing countries to buy 
more wheat abroad. 

Prime Minister Bennett of Canada 
opened the second session on Aug. 21. 
Behind the porticoed front of Canada 
House, overlooking Trafalgar Square, 
the conferees had enough fresh infor- 
mation about wheat surpluses to force 
them into some sort of agreement. On 
the first day the exporting countries 
submitted the draft of an arrange- 
ment which they urged the importing 
countries to sign. Its chief features 
were: (1) that the governments of 
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importing countries would not encour- 
age their farmers by bonuses or sub- 
sidies to increase acreage; and (2) 
that they would lower tariffs and 
modify quantitative restrictions when 
wheat prices had reached a certain 
average, to be agreed upon later. 
Almost at once it was seen that the 
most difficult point in the proposal 
was the price at which tariff reduc- 
tion should begin. A subcommittee, 
appointed to thrash out technical 
questions, reported that on this sub- 
ject importing and exporting nations 
could not agree. Exporters wished the 
price fixed low, at 60 cents gold a 
bushel; while importers, to protect 
their own farmers, wanted it high at 
68 cents. 

Though a second subcommittee suc- 
ceeded without difficulty in planning a 
world wheat commission to advise the 
various governments and to supervise 
the working of the proposed agree- 
ment, it seemed possible that the con- 
ference would still go to pieces on the 
question of price-fixing. The most in- 
tractable delegates were those of Italy 
and Germany. Both of these countries 
have insisted for military reasons on 
becoming self-sufficient in regard to 
wheat. France, on the other hand, 
which now raises enough for her own 
needs, has been willing to return to 
her earlier status as an importer. The 
process of encouraging farmers to 
produce by granting generous bonuses 
has become a burdensome expense to 
France which she would be glad to es- 
cape. 

For a few days all was confusion. 
Most delegates thought that the other 
nations would follow the lead of 
France. Paul Devinat, her representa- 


tive, hurried to Paris for consultation 
with his government and, almost im- 
mediately, on Aug. 25, importers and 
exporters reached a compromise. The 
completed plan, the first ever framed, 
provided: (1) That the exporting 
countries, the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, Russia and the 
Danubian States, will limit exports 
for two years. For the first year they 
agree to a joint maximum of 560,000,- 
000 bushels. The next year all, except 
Russia and the Danubian countries, 
will reduce either their acreage or 
their exports by 15 per cent. (2) The 
importing countries agree not to take 
advantage of the situation to increase 
their crops. When the price of wheat is 
maintained at an average of 63.6 cents 
gold a bushel for four months, these 
countries will readjust tariffs to al- 
low greater imports. The price is to be 
based on the average of weekly parcel 
sales of all grades of wheat at British 
ports. 

One extra paragraph, added at the 
last moment, somewhat lessened the 
effectiveness of the agreement. It 
made the reservation that in countries 
where legislative measures have been 
adopted to protect wheat growers any 
provisions of the pact that modify ex- 
isting conditions will have to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature. In other 
words, a nation that does not choose 
to admit more foreign grain may pre- 
serve the status quo. The most impor- 
tant achievement was obviously the 
prospective reduction of crops by 
wheat growers, yet many observers 
wondered whether a 15 per cent cur- 
tailment over two years was not too 
mild a remedy for the vast surplus 
that now exists. 





America Under NRA 
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By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


— HERE is a unity in this country,” 

President Roosevelt declared on 
Aug. 26, “which I have not seen and 
you have not seen since April, 1917, 
by which the American people are get- 
ting together behind the spirit of the 
NRA.” This sense of national unity 
has been cultivated by all the devices 
perfected during America’s wartime 
experience—slogans, posters, parades, 
speeches by “four-minute men” and 
newspaper publicity. Many men who 
have yet to experience the blessings 
of the New Deal wear the NRA con- 
sumer button, read of NRA in their 
morning papers, listen to talks about 
NRA over the radio. At the corner 
drug store, on the front porch in the 
Summer evening, about the family 
table, NRA has been discussed; it is 
the property of each and every citi- 
zen; for. even those most skeptical 
about the recovery program are sup- 
porting it, fearful of what its failure 
may entail. To the rank and file, NRA 
has come to mean the new dispensa- 
tion that will bring better times to the 
many even if such an achievement 
penalizes the few. 

If in the end NRA should prove dis- 
appointing, it would not be for lack 
of effort on the part of the adminis- 
tration at Washington. Throughout 
the torrid Summer that afflicts the 
capital, the great body of men and 
women comprising the National Re- 
covery Administration have worked 
themselves to the breaking-point in 
the struggle to restore national pur- 
chasing power and to reduce unem- 
ployment. Day after day General 
Hugh S. Johnson, the National Re- 


covery Administrator, and his aides 
have sought to bring industry and 
labor into agreement upon codes of 
fair competition which would end 
chaotic practices in business, abolish 
child labor, raise wages and spread 
employment through shorter working 
hours. It has not been easy, because in 
the nature of things capital has never 
been able to afford to be altruistic, 
nor is labor traditionally the meek 
lamb ready to lie down with even a 
tamed lion. 

Each side has been suspicious of 
the other. Capital, somewhat on the 
defensive, has fought tooth and nail 
against the apparent invasion of the 
closed shop; labor has insisted that 
the open shop would defeat the terms 
of the Recovery Act. The quarrel over 
this point ultimately led General John- 
son and Donald R. Richberg, counsel 
for the NRA, to issue a statement on 
Aug. 23 clarifying the labor clause in 
the Recovery Act. While seemingly 
their statement gave a death blow to 
the open shop, it did not give com- 
plete sanction to the principle of the 
closed shop; as a middle-of-the-road 
interpretation it satisfied no one. 

' The hearings before which the dif- 
ferences between capital and labor 
were being aired continued during Au- 
gust. In financial organs, meanwhile, 
were appearing articles on the theme 
of “it can’t be done”—the sort of sto- 
ries which reflect the attitude of busi- 
ness men whenever social reforms are 
first proposed. Such Bourbon-like op- 
position in many quarters to the NRA 
was not calculated to lull the fears of 
labor that business leaders could not 
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be relied upon to carry out code provi- 
sions; it added to the labor unrest al- 
ready manifest in the numerous strikes 
that were spreading through the 
United States. On the other hand, it 
must be quickly admitted that thou- 
sands of employers saw in the NRA 
their truest salvation. 

The recovery administration, while 
pushing ahead with the blanket code 
(See September CuRRENT HiIstTory, 
page 716) and with the codes of the 
less important industries, concentrat- 
ed its efforts upon the drafting of ac- 
ceptable codes for the “big five’”— 
cotton textiles, steel, oil, automobiles 
and soft coal. The cotton textile code, 
the first to be adopted, became effec- 
ive on July 17. (See September Cur- 
RENT History, page 716.) If its adop- 
tion had been relatively without con- 
troversy, such was not the case with 
the codes of the four other basic in- 
dustries. 

Steel, traditionally the most inde- 
pendent, particularly in its labor poli- 
cies, presented, after a long struggle, 
a code which was acceptable to the 
administration and which received 
President Roosevelt’s signature on 
Aug. 19. This code, which was to be 
effective during a trial period of nine- 
ty days, provided for a forty-hour 
week, averaged over three months, 
with a maximum for each employe of 
not more than forty-eight hours in a 
six-day week. The right of collective 
bargaining was conceded. Representa- 
tives of the NRA were empowered to 
inspect the records of the Iron and 
Steel Institute and to discuss with the 
directors of the institute questions 
regarding the administration of the 
code. 

Because the public has been particu- 
larly concerned with the hours of 
work and the wages of labor, the 
other aspects of the industrial codes 
have been generally ignored. But the 


clauses relating to production, to 
prices and to unfair practices cannot 
be passed over. For example, the steel 
code establishes no specific control of 
production or sales, maintaining that 
the abolition of unfair practices will 
eliminate overproduction. Neverthe- 
less, it is not without significance that 
“until the code shall have been amend- 
ed so as to permit it, none of the mem- 
bers of the code shall initiate the con- 
struction of any new blast furnace or 
open hearth or Bessemer steel capac- 
ity.” Furthermore, in order to stab- 
ilize production, members of the code 
may be required to furnish the direc- 
tors of the institute with “information 
concerning the production, shipments, 
sales and unfilled orders of such mem- 
ber, hours of labor, rates of pay and 
other conditions of employment.” In 
such clauses as these are stated pub- 
licly what, in a more or less secret 
fashion, were the practices of the old 
trade associations. 

A code for the oil industry was ap- 
proved by the President on Aug. 19, 
shortly before he left the capital for 
a holiday at Hyde Park, N. Y. Weeks 
of conflict between members of the 
industry had been ended the previ- 
ous day when General Johnson pre- 
sented a code in the form of what 
amounted to an ultimatum. Although 
some revision was made, the code 
adopted was practically that drawn 
up by the Recovery Administration. 
Besides establishing wage and hour 
standards, the code contained a provi- 
sion allowing Presidential control of 
oil in interstate commerce. To what 
extent the permission for Federal 
price-fixing would be used could not 
be determined in advance. A Federal 
agency was to be set up to determine 
a “reasonable demand” for oil and on 
its findings to allocate output between 
the producing States. Besides aiding 
employment, the code was expected 
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to bring order into the oil industry, 
where overproduction has brought 
ruinous prices and has menaced the 
nation’s oil reserves. 

The automobile industry, which has 
always successfully warded off union- 
ization of its employes, balked before 
the prospect of being obliged to ac- 
cept the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. Eventually, the NRA made 
what to many seemed a serious com- 
promise when it allowed the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to write into 
their code the reservation that em- 
ployers “may exercise their right to 
select, retain or advance employes on 
the basis of individual merit, without 
regard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization.” 
Labor immediately declared that this 
privilege would be used as a weapon 
against unions, since it would be dif- 
ficult to determine whether discharge 
of an employe under the “individual 
merit” clause would not be really be- 
cause of union membership. The La- 
bor Advisory Board of the NRA stat- 
ed that the reservation in the auto- 
mobile code was not to be considered 
as a precedent nor as a qualification 
of the law. Yet certainly in this round 
labor could scarcely be regarded as 
the winner. 

One notable feature of the auto- 
mobile code was the absence of the 
great Ford Company. Throughout the 
hearings on the code no Ford repre- 
sentative appeared, nor was it appar- 
ent at the end of August what posi- 
tion the Ford Company would take 
in regard to NRA. 

The last of the “big five” codes was 
that for soft coal. Hearings for the 
industry began on Aug. 8, when twen- 
ty-seven codes were before the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. To 
harmonize these different plans and 
to settle the matter of wages and 


hours as well as the question of col- 
lective bargaining taxed the ingenuity 
of General Johnson and his advisers. 
In the background was the constant 
threat of a miners’ strike, since the 
United Mine Workers have grown 
tremendously in power during the 
past few months. At the end of July 
strikes were spreading through the 
bituminous coal fields and only the 
intervention of President Roosevelt 
through the appointment of a labor 
dispute board secured a truce pending 
the adoption of a code for the in- 
dustry. 

On Aug. 25, when the coal operators 
seemed wholly incapable of agreeing 
among themselves, General Johnson 
declared that unless an acceptable 
code were drawn up within three 
days the President would impose one 
of his own. This spur brought elev- 
enth-hour agreement, and on Aug. 28 
it was announced that the principal 
points at issue had been settled. Com- 
plete recognition of the United Mine 
Workers would seem to be a logical 
result of the code. Yet final draft- 
ing of the code was delayed, and on 
Sept. 1 the industry was still outside 
the NRA. 

Fearful lest labor troubles should 
upset the NRA program, President 
Roosevelt on Aug. 5 appealed for an 
end to strikes and lockouts and ap- 
pointed a mediation board to settle all 
industrial disputes. The membership 
of this board was as follows: 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman. 

Leo Wolman, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University. 

William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers. 


Walter C. Teagle, president of the 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company. 
Louis E. Kirstein, general manager of 
William Filene’s Sons Company of Boston. 


This National Labor Board found 
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itself faced immediately with strikes 
in many parts of the nation. Besides 
the coal strike, which was really ended 
before the appointment of the board, 
disputes in the garment trades, in 
Pennsylvania hosiery factories and in 
the Hollywood film studios were set- 
tled during August by the board of 
mediation. Meanwhile, the appoint- 
ment of the board had been attacked 
as tending to restrict labor’s right to 
protect itself through the weapon of 
the strike. 

During much of the discussion 
about the NRA, labor problems have 
been to the fore. Apparently labor is 
gaining considerably under the New 
Deal. But what is the position of busi- 
ness? There have been numerous com- 
plaints that the burden of higher 
wages and a larger number of em- 
ployes will mean disaster to the mar- 
ginal producer and to small shop- 
keepers. At first the NRA seemed in- 
clined to let the inefficient go to the 
wall; more recently another mood has 
been apparent as General Johnson has 
urged the banks to be more liberal 
with credit. Moreover, on Aug. 28 
President Roosevelt directed the chair- 
man of the R. F. C. to plan methods 
for extending credit through the 
banks to members of the NRA. 

Theoretically, once the unemployed 
have returned to work and the effect 
of their wages on the purchasing 
power of the nation has been felt, 
business as a whole will find it easy 
to devote a greater portion of its in- 
come to wages. At the moment, how- 
ever, the effect of this increased pur- 
chasing power is negligible and some 
means must be found to tide business 
over the critical period. An easy credit 
policy on the part of the banks would 
be one answer. 

Further troubles for the NRA were 
forecast on Aug. 14 when Professor 
William F, Ogburn of the University 


of Chicago resigned from the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, charging that 
consumers’ interests were not being 
adequately protected under the recov- 
ery program. In a letter to General 
Johnson, Professor Ogburn asserted 
that “the consumers’ main interest 
is in prices” and that since competi- 
tion, which formerly kept prices in 
check, is being removed from busi- 
ness, some system of government 
price regulation must be established. 
But the NRA has been reluctant to 
venture into the dangerous quick- 
sands of price-fixing. 

In the midst of the campaign to 
convince the country of the desirabil- 
ity of accepting the NRA, a few dis- 
sident voices have been heard. Some 
business men have not hesitated to 
condemn the requirement of higher 
wages and shorter hours as actually 
a disguised capital levy; others have 
sought to bring the fight against col- 
lective bargaining into the open, and 
with that in mind a meeting of indus- 
trial representatives was held at Chi- 
cago on Aug. 21. An attempt of the 
Southport Petroleum Company to se- 
cure an injunction against the pro- 
hibition of the shipping in interstate 
commerce of oil in excess of State 
quotas was denied on Aug. 15 by Jus- 
tice Joseph Cox in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. Thus the 
administration was upheld in the first 
test of the constitutionality of the 
NRA. 

Of great importance to the ultimate 
success of the NRA is the public 
works program. Early in the Summer 
much was heard of this program as a 
means of stimulating business; jour- 
nalists talked constantly about “prim- 
ing the pump of industry”; but the 
more spectacular story of the cam- 
paign for codes was better copy than 
a prosaic account of allotments for 
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public construction. The two divisions 
of the National Recovery Act, how- 
ever, are complementary, and it is 
conceivably possible that without the 
inflationary device of the expenditure 
of $3,300,000,000 on public works the 
codes of fair competition would soon 
break down. Certainly the success of 
the codes depends on the rapid crea- 
tion of purchasing power. 

Secretary Ickes has said: “A public 
works dollar in a pay-envelope will go 
all the way through the mill of retail 
purchase at the local store, wholesale 
purchase, transportation expenditure, 
factory expenditure and raw material 
expenditure, giving the increased pur- 
chasing power the full way down the 
line that will aid recovery. We want 
payroll dollars working just as quickly 
as possible and not sometime in the 
future.” In this regard it must be ad- 
mitted that the actual construction of 
public works has moved ahead with 
distressing slowness. Projects are ap- 
proved at Washington and then, as 
Secretary Ickes has said, “three or 
four weeks later we find that nothing 
has been done.” 

To stimulate business further, and 
thus to insure the success of the NRA, 
extensive inflation may be necessary. 
At the moment there is much confu- 
sion in regard to inflation. Cer- 
tain groups, representing the debtor 
classes, favor expansion of the cur- 
rency through starting the printing 
presses. Some hope to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar. For most people, 
including a large proportion of busi- 
ness men, inflation means printing- 
press currency. They are either ig- 
norant of or refuse to recognize the 
fact that inflation can be achieved in 
other ways, perhaps most easily by 
the open-market operations of the 
Federal Reserve System, which prac- 
tically force banks to expand credit. 
Thus, when it was announced on Aug. 


25 that neither expansion of the cur- 
rency nor devaluation of the gold con- 
tent of the dollar was to be anticipat- 
ed immediately, the public breathed 
more easily. Apparently inflation 
still belonged to the future. Yet, ironi- 
cally enough, on the same day the 
Federal Reserve System reported that 
during the previous week it had pur- 
chased $35,000,000 of government 
securities in the open market. This 
action was “credit expansion” and, 
however inflationary, did not excite the 
public, which missed its real import. 

Unquestionably business has been 
hampered by restricted credit, a re- 
striction which in part reflects the 
aftermath of the banking collapse. 
Despite optimistic reports from the 
Treasury Department, it is clear that 
the American banking system has not 
yet recovered from its troubles. A 
Treasury report of Aug. 16 listed 
2,870 banks with total deposits of 
$2,163,803,000 as either closed or 
operating on a restricted basis. But a 
bulletin published at the end of Au- 
gust by the Committee for the Nation 
—an association composed of 1,000 
industrial leaders—disclosed a less 
pleasing condition. “The figures avail- 
able at the Treasury,” according to 
the committee, “do not include the 
5,000 banks, with deposits of about 
$5,000,000,000, closed during the de- 
pression but before March 5. These 
5,000 include the great number of 
large and important banks closed dur- 
ing January and February. The total 
of frozen deposits in commercial banks 
alone is around $7,500,000,000 * * * 
nearly 20 per cent of the deposit cir- 
culating medium of the country. * * * 
Furthermore, to get a true perspec- 
tive, we must take into consideration 
$7,500,000,000 of deposits under re- 
striction in savings banks as of May 
31, not included in the Treasury’s 
totals.” 
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Yet restricted credit has not pre- 
vented a definite business revival. 
(See the article by Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk on page 1 of this issue.) Busi- 
ness indices showed a slight—prob- 
ably seasonal—decline in August, al- 
though they remained far ahead of 
the figures for a year ago. From the 
high of the year—99.0 for the week 
ended July 15—The New York Times 
index of business activity fell to 84.9 
for the week ended Aug. 26. More spe- 
cific figures can be cited for various 
industries. Of striking significance is 
the output of 233,088 motor vehicles 
in July, a total greater than in July, 
1931 or 1932. In July internal revenue 
collections were $69,429,228 higher 
than in the same month of 1932—in 
part as a result of improved business. 
Foreign trade increased during July, 
when exports rose 21 per cent and im- 
ports 17 per cent. 

Better business and the NRA have 
had their effect on unemployment. 
The Department of Labor reported on 
Aug. 16 that employment during July 
had risen 7.2 per cent since June to 
what Secretary Perkins estimated was 
the level of October, 1931. General 
Johnson announced at the end of the 
month that approximately 2,000,000 
people had returned to work since 
March, representing, he declared, an 
addition of $30,000,000 a week to the 
nation’s payrolls. But since millions 
were still without jobs, the problem 
of unemployment remained largely un- 
solved. Its solution will be the ulti- 
mate test of the NRA. 

That the administration is well 
aware of the continued presence of 
the jobless is apparent in the plans 
being laid to care for them during 
the coming Winter. Harry L. Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, has es- 
timated that unless $1,000,000,000 is 
provided through Federal and State 
appropriations “the unemployed are 


going to take an awful beating this 
Winter.” In part because of their im- 
paired rcsources, the States have found 
it difficult to satisfy the requirement 
of matching every dollar advanced by 
the Federal Government with two 
from their own treasuries. On Aug. 4 
Federal grants for State relief totaled 
$107,127,776—a figure which rose 
steadily during the month. 

One of the most satisfactory im- 
provements in the business world has 
been the changed status of the rail- 
roads. The first fifty-eight roads to 
report their condition for July showed 
an increase of 424.8 per cent in net 
operating income over July, 1932, and 
12.5 per cent over July, 1931. For 
June the Class I roads reported 37,651 
more men employed than at the low 
point in the middle of March. Mean- 
while, Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, con- 
tinued his study of railroad reforms. 
His surveys are covering passenger 
traffic, marketing, merchandise traf- 
fic and carload freight movements. 
While Mr. Eastman has urged the 
railroads to spend as much money as 
possible on necessary repairs in order 
to aid employment, he has also 
pressed the need for economy and has 
succeeded in securing an agreement 
that $60,000 shall be the maximum 
yearly salary for railroad executives. 

In agriculture, as in industry, the 
outlook is hopeful, though a short 
grain crop will in many regions off- 
set the higher prices for staples like 
corn and wheat. In Kansas, for ex- 
ample, the wheat crop is expected to 
be about 50 per cent below that of 
last year; the Iowa corn harvest has 
been forecast at 407,740,000 bushels, 
compared with 539,672,000 bushels in 
1932. Following the removal on Aug. 
15 of the peg on grain prices, wheat 
and corn quotations remained com- 
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paratively stable for the remainder 
of the month; wheat and corn fluctu- 
ated around 90 cents and 50 cents, 
respectively. 

The government has moved ahead 
with its plans for reducing the wheat 
acreage for 1934. Following the in- 
ternational wheat agreement on Aug. 
25 (See Professor Nevins’s article on 
pages 76-77 of this issue), Secretary 
Wallace announced that the farmers 
would be required to pledge a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in their average 
plantings. This figure would involve 
a cut of approximately 9,600,000 acres 
of wheat seeding and presumably 
would lower the wheat crop in 1934 
by about 124,000,000 bushels. By mid- 
August an army of workers had in- 
vaded the wheat region in a campaign 
to obtain contracts for an acreage re- 
duction. 

In order to raise the price of hogs, 
Secretary Wallace on Aug. 23 began 
buying the first of 5,000,000 hogs 
which are to be slaughtered and dis- 
tributed among the unemployed. The 
cost of removing so great a number 
of animals from the market will be 
met by a processing tax on hogs and 
pork products. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration during Au- 
gust gave its attention to the perplex- 
ing problem of milk, which has been 
brought forcibly to the country’s at- 
tention by a series of milk strikes that 
have involved the milk sheds of vari- 
ous cities from the Eastern seaboard 
to the Middle West. 

It is not long since presumably 
acute publicists declared that prohi- 
bition repeal would be impossible, but 


events move rapidly in America; pub- 
lic opinion reverses almost overnight. 
So has it been in regard to the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, whose fate seems 
to be settled as one State after an- 
other has voted for repeal. In fact, the 
question has now become, not how 
many States will vote for repeal, but 
how many will vote against. During 
August four more States fell into line 
as Arizona, Missouri, Texas and Wash- 
ington plumped in the repeal column. 
Meanwhile, as part of the govern- 
ment’s reorganization program the 
Prohibition Bureau was abolished, its 
duties being transferred to the Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of 
Justice. Cabinet officers might protest 
that the abolition of the bureau would 
not affect enforcement, but it was no 
secret that for all practical purposes 
prohibition was being nullified. 

The first break in the official family 
of President Roosevelt occurred on 
Aug. 27, when Raymond Moley, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, resigned to 
assume the editorship of a national 
weekly which is to be founded by Vin- 
cent Astor, a friend of the President. 
During the first four months of the 
administration Dr. Moley, generally 
regarded as the head of the “brain 
trust,” was constantly in the public 
eye—perhaps too much so for his own 
good, as the American public and the 
press resented his influence at the 
White House. Following the World 
Economic Conference it was frequent- 
ly rumored that Dr. Moley no longer 
had the President’s ear and Washing- 
ton correspondents accurately fore- 
cast that a change was pending. 





Mexican Foreign Policy 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


RADITIONALLY the land of revolu- 

tions, Mexico has had little op- 
portunity to look abroad. But today, 
under strong and intelligent leaders, 
her internal peace seems more secure 
than at any time since 1900, and in- 
terest in affairs beyond her borders 
is growing rapidly. On July 30 former 
President Calles made a significant 
speech on Mexican-American and Pan- 
American relations that was ap- 
proved by Ambassador Daniels. (See 
September CURRENT HIsToRY, page 
726.) 

Official action to promote Pan- 
American economic unity and cooper- 
ation was taken on Aug. 10, when 
President Rodriguez appointed a com- 
mission to formulate the Mexican pro- 
gram at the forthcoming Seventh Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. This commission consists of 
former President Calles, as chairman; 
Finance Minister Pani and Foreign 
Minister Puig Casauranc. President 
Rodriguez referred to the Montevideo 
conference as being of “transcendent 
importance,” and declared that “im- 
portant projects relative to the con- 
servation of American peace and inter- 
national economic cooperation require 
immediate attention.” A week later, in 
a lengthy conference between General 
Calles and Ambassador Daniels, the 
former President asserted that, in view 
of the formation of European blocs, 
the time for economic unity among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
had arrived. He added that the pres- 
ent was the psychological moment for 
the American countries to unite with 


regard to commerce and monetary sta- 
bility and to reach some understand- 
ing on the question of trade relations. 
General Calles and Ambassador Dan- 
iels were reported to have agreed that 
Pan-American solidarity must be the 
main question before the delegates 
when the Montevideo conference as- 
sembles in December. 

On Aug. 12 Puig Casauranc, the 
Foreign Minister, issued a denial of 
published reports emanating from 
Tokyo that negotiations have been 
undertaken between the United States 
and Mexico for the establishment of 
an American naval base at Magdalena 
Bay, Lower California. 

President Rodriguez on Aug. 25 re- 
quested all State Governors to at- 
tempt soon to fix minimum wages for 
workers in order to raise the stand- 
ard of living. The President’s plan, 
which he has been working on for 
more than a year, contemplates a 
scale of minimum wages for the vari- 
ous States of the republic. “I am con- 
vinced,” he stated, “that the time has 
arrived to abandon indecisive policies 
and to attack resolutely the question 
of the fixing of minimum wages which 
satisfy the vital necessities of the 
worker. But we should not lose sight 
of the fact that such minimum wages 
should be put into effect simultaneous- 
ly throughout the country.” A definite 
plan for raising wages is to be in- 
cluded in the proposed six-year plan 
of the National Revoiutionary party, 
the details of which are now being 
studied. (See August CURRENT His- 
TORY, pages 595-596. ) 
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MARTIAL LAW IN NICARAGUA 


A state of war for Managua and a 
state of siege for the entire Republic 
of Nicaragua were declared by Presi- 
dent Sacasa on Aug. 2. These precau- 
tionary measures were deemed neces- 
sary because of a terrific explosion 
the preceding night at the government 
arsenal, which destroyed most of the 
government’s ammunition. President 
Sacasa stated in a proclamation that 
he had every reason to believe that 
the explosion “was not the result of a 
mere accident.” The discovery of 
proof that the explosion was caused 
by a mine planted in the arsenal was 


_ reported on Aug. 3, but on Aug. 19 


President Sacasa announced that after 
a thorough investigation it had been 
found that no party or parties had 
been responsible for the explosion. 

The state of war in Managua was 
suspended on Aug. 12, but the city 
continued under a state of siege. On 
account of the arsenal explosion Presi- 
dent Carias of Honduras in mid- 
August offered to President Sacasa 
aid and cooperation on the Nicaragua- 
Honduras frontier. The governments 
of El Salvador and Guatemala also 
proffered assistance to President Sa- 
casa. The receipt from abroad of 2,000 
rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition to replace the greater part of 
the armament destroyed in the arsenal 
explosion was officially announced on 
Aug. 17. 

On Aug. 21, by Presidential decree 
the term of the Nicaraguan commis- 
sion for the settlement of claims aris- 
ing from the revolution of 1926-1927 
was extended for six months—to July 
1, 1934. The commission has been em- 
powered to settle all claims except 
those excluded by law. 

President Sacasa on Aug. 18 an- 
nounced that the National Bank of 
Nicaragua would lend $1,500,000 to 


the government for its economic re- 
habilitation program. Because of a 
large coffee crop and a considerable 
increase in the exportation of bananas, 
Nicaragua’s export trade increased 14 
per cent during the first six months 
of 1933. 


PANAMAN NATIONALISM 


Early in August a consumers’ agree- 
ment, the object of which was to in- 
crease the use of local products, was 
circulated in Panama. Those who 
signed promised to refrain as com- 
pletely as possible from consuming 
any foods not produced in Panama 
and from buying foreign manufac- 
tures if those goods were made in 
Panama. Included among the signers 
were President Arias and members of 
his Cabinet. 

On Aug. 17 El Diario de Panama re- 
ported that Panama would sever diplo- 
matic relations with the United States 
because of controversies over the con- 
struction of an American high school 
on Panama Railroad property in 
Colon; over the attitude of the United 
States on the sale of 3.2 per cent beer 
in the Canal Zone, and over the postal 
service and commissaries. President 
Arias repudiated the report imme- 
diately. “There is no basis of fact in 
the story,” he said. “All questions 
pending between Panama and the 
United States have been and are being 
discussed frankly and openly and in 
an amicable manner.” 


CUBAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


The Cuban general election has been 
set by the Provisional Government for 
Feb. 24, 1934. Most important, of 
course, will be the election of the next 
President; one possible candidate has 
already appeared. General Mario G. 
Menocal, President of Cuba from 1912 
to 1920, and the principal leader of the 
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abortive revolution in 1931 against 
the Machado régime, returned to Cuba 
on Aug. 20 from his exile in the Unit- 
ed States. Six days later his formal 
re-entry into Cuban politics was an- 
nounced by a somewhat vague state- 
ment that he would “carry the banner 
of the Conservative party, as well as 
of all Cuban political factions that are 
ready to fight for democratic princi- 
ples.” Though General Menocal later 
disclaimed any intention of running 
for the Presidency, his statement was 
generally interpreted as an announce- 
ment that he would do so. 

A temporary solution of the railroad 
strike in the Provinces of Camaguey 
and Oriente, which had been in prog- 
ress for nearly four weeks, was 


reached on Aug. 27. The workers and 
their employers were brought into 
temporary agreement through efforts 
of Secretary of Communications Nica- 
sio Silverio. Pending the final adjust- 


ment of differences, which was post- 
poned for fifteen days, consideration 
was to be given to the demand of the 
workers for the restoration of the 
wage levels of 1930. Less important 
strikes continued throughout Cuba. 
(For a detailed account of the events 
that led up to the overthrow of the 
Machado régime, see the article, “The 
Downfall of Machado,” on page 14 of 
this magazine. ) 


MARINES LEAVE HAITI 


An executive agreement between 
the United States Government and 
that of Haiti providing for the Haitian- 
ization of the Garde d’Haiti, the with- 
drawal of United States Marines by 
Oct. 1, 1934, and for new financial ar- 
rangements beginning on that date, 
was signed at Port au Prince on Aug. 
7 by United States Minister Armour 
and Haitian Foreign Minister Blan- 
chet. As an Executive agreement, 


which does not require ratification by 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment in either country, it is being 
substituted for the formal treaty be- 
tween the United States and Haiti that 
was unanimously rejected by the 
Haitian National Assembly on Sept. 
21, 1932. The new agreement contains 
virtually the same provisions as the 
rejected treaty and may meet strong 
opposition from the Haitian Senate. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
the control of the Haitian National 
Guard is to be turned over to Haitian 
officers by Oct. 1, 1934. The President 
of Haiti, however, may request the 
President of the United States to 
leave a detail of not more than seven 
American officers in Haiti as instruc- 
tors, should he decide that the Garde 
is not fully efficient at that time. 
Under the new financial arrange- 
ments, which also become effective on 
Oct. 1, 1934, the interests of Haitian 
bondholders will be protected by a 
fiscal representative and a deputy to 
be appointed by the President of Haiti, 
on the nomination of the President of 
the United States. These officials will 
assume some of the duties now devolv- 
ing upon the Financial Adviser-Gen- 
eral Receiver and his deputy. They 
may not employ in their office more 
than eighteen Americans, as com- 
pared with fifty at the present time. 
The Internal Revenue Service will be 
turned over exclusively to a Haitian 
organization, but the customs service 
—which provides the principal reve- 
nues of the country and constitutes 
the chief security of the bondhold- 
ers—will be under the authority of 
the Fiscal Representative. 

Secretary of State Hull on Aug. 8 
gave credit for the agreement largely 
to the efficient administration of 
Haiti’s affairs by the government of 
President Stenio Vincent. 





Pan-American Cooperation 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


RGENTINA’S adherence on Aug. 30 
to the international wheat agree- 
ment, after a delay that caused some 
uneasiness among the countries which 
had previously signed the pact, fo- 
cused attention upon the importance 
of South American participation in 
world efforts to combat the forces of 
depression. This importance, brought 
to the fore by the breakdown of the 
London Economic Conference, was 
further emphasized by the announce- 
ment on Aug. 25 that Uruguay had 
formally invited the other American 
States to the Seventh Pan-American 
Conference, which is to be held in 
Montevideo on Dec. 3. Almost simul- 


taneously, conferences began in Wash- 
ington in anticipation of trade agree- 
ments between the United States and 
a number of South American coun- 
tries. 


President Roosevelt has let it be 
known that he favors closer relations 
with South America, not only because 
of the temporary breakdown of Eu- 
ropean efforts for cooperation but in 
accordance with his policy of the 
“good neighbor’ which he announced 
at the opening of his administration. 
Improved trade relations would repre- 
sent a practical application of such a 
policy. Colombia, Brazil and Argen- 
tina were to be the first in a series of 
trade conferences at Washington, and 
the discussions with Colombia opened 
. on Aug. 22. 

That President Roosevelt realizes 
the importance of the best possible re- 
lations—political, economic and cul- 
tural—with the other American States 


is abundantly clear, not only from his 
public utterances but also from his 
actions. His appointments of Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers to Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals and the splendid work of 
Mr. Caffery and Mr. Welles in han- 
dling the Cuban problem—though this 
last of course does not directly involve 
South American relationships except 
in so far as it makes clear our attitude 
and adds to good-will toward us—are 
instances. In fact, it is not too much to 
look forward to an era of increased 
friendliness and of greater coopera- 
tion, on the basis of dealings between 
equals, as the result of the administra- 
tion’s record to date. The right kind 
of participation in the Montevideo 
meetings is of course a fundamental 
part in such a program, and there is 
no reason to expect that the opportu- 
nity will be neglected. 


CHACO NEGOTIATIONS 


On Aug. 26 the League of Nations 
received a message from the Brazilian 
Foreign Minister, Afranio de Mello 
Franco, saying that the ABCP nations 
—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru— 
hoped to be able to accept a League 
mandate to seek peace in the Gran 
Chaco, where Bolivia and Paraguay 
have been waging war for well over a 
year. The nations are “still negotiat- 
ing,” according to the message, and 
“hope to give a definite reply soon.” 
More than three weeks of reports and 
counter-reports had intervened since 
the first word that activities for the 
settlement of the dispute, after having 
been shifted from Washington to Ge- 
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neva, would be transferred from Ge- 
neva to the capitals of the South 
American neighbors of the disputants. 
Despite the “hope” expressed in the 
message, Foreign Minister Saavedra 
Lamas of Argentina in an interview 
on Aug. 27 expressed pessimism on 
the outcome. According to a dispatch 
from Buenos Aires, the Minister de- 
clared that “this effort to establish 
peace in the Chaco is positively the 
last in which Argentina will partici- 
pate,” adding that Argentina’s previ- 
ous mediation had been “a bitter ex- 
perience.” 

The difficulties facing the ABCP 
nations are not new, arising as they 
do from Bolivia’s attitude that defini- 
tion of the arbitral zone and suspen- 
sion of hostilities must be simultane- 
ous, and Paraguay’s contention that 
an armistice must precede arbitration 
negotiations. These points of view, in 
one form or another, have been ad- 


hered to throughout all peace efforts, 
whether in Washington, Geneva or 


” 


Buenos Aires. A “new formula,” re- 
ported from Santiago on Aug. 23, 
would “call upon Bolivia and Para- 
guay to cease hostilities simultaneous- 
ly with the initiation of arbitration 
negotiations,” while a slightly differ- 
ent “new formula” reported from 
Buenos Aires on Aug. 24 “consists of 
two points. The first calls for immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities; the second 
for double arbitration—that is, an ar- 
bitrator is to determine the zone sub- 
ject to arbitration, then hear the Bo- 
livian and Paraguayan claims and de- 
cide to whom the zone belongs.” A dis- 
patch from La Paz on Aug. 25 stated 
that “Bolivia has accepted the propo- 
sal of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru for a simultaneous agreement on 
an armistice and arbitration in the 
Chaco war, pending Paraguay’s ac- 
ceptance of the formula.” On the fol- 
lowing day a dispatch from La Paz re- 


ported that Bolivia had been notified 
by the Brazilian Foreign Minister of 
the ABCP plan, which “called for the 
acceptance by the belligerents of three 
points: submission of their differences 
to arbitration by the ABCP nations; 
the ending of hostilities; and agree- 
ment to accept the fairness of the me- 
diators. The note explains that after 
this plan had been accepted the two 
disputants could choose any South 
American capital for conferences, to 
be held as soon as possible under the 
auspices of the ABCP group.” 

It is obvious, of course, that these 
several dispatches do not refer to the 
same thing. Their failure to agree in 
details is characteristic of the whole 
course of the ABCP negotiations. In 
an editorial published on Aug. 22, 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires took to 
task the “secrecy and ambiguity” with 
which the four nations had handled 
the negotiations, and said: “It is in- 
genuous to believe that within the 
short time before it is necessary to re- 
ply concretely to the League it would 
be possible to obtain an agreement 
from Paraguay and Bolivia as to the 
manner in which arbitration should 
be begun. The ABCP nations should 
first have agreed among themselves 
without consulting the belligerents, 
should have laid down the essential 
prerequisite of suspension of hostili- 
ties, and should have replied to the 
League to this effect without twenty 
days’ parley trailing off into no- 
where.” 

Air fighting in the Chaco was re- 
ported about the middle of August, 
followed by bloody fighting along a 
wide front during the last week of the 
month, in which Bolivian infantry 
attacks were supported by tanks, the 
action being hottest in the Gondra 
sector, where the Bolivians claimed 
the capture of Fort Pirijayo on Aug. 
26. Paraguayan communiqués claimed 
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that the Paraguayan lines were hold- 
ing fast. 

On Aug. 22 Bolivia formally protest- 
ed to the League of Nations against 
the immigration to the Chaco of 200 
Mennonites now in Harbin, Manchu- 
ria, without Bolivia’s consent, on the 
ground that their admission on “Nan- 
sen passports” would acknowledge 
Paraguayan claims to the Chaco. 


UNCERTAINTY IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador, which underwent serious 
political disturbances in 1932, includ- 
ing a bloody revolt in Quito, entered 
the present year with a constitution- 
ally elected President, Juan de Dios 
Martinez Mera, who was inaugurated 
on Dec. 5, 1932, for a four-year term 
after winning the election by a small 
majority. His administration has ap- 
parently been hampered by personal 
rivalries among his Liberal support- 
ers, by opposition from their tradi- 
tional opponents, the Conservatives— 
who were violently ejected from power 
last year, by subversive activities of 
“Red” agitators and by the political 
ambitions of a few army and navy 
officers who are more interested in 
playing personal politics than in serv- 
ing their country. Basically, dissatis- 
faction with the régime may be traced 
to the economic situation, which has 
failed to improve since the President 
took office. The same criticism, it will 
be recalled, was made of former Presi- 
dent Isidro Ayora, who, after vainly 
endeavoring to resign, was finally 
forced out of office by a military 
junta, “having been found guilty, by 
army opinion, of the world depres- 
sion.” 

Reports that the President would 
be asked to resign when Congress met 
on Aug. 10, the Independence Day of 
Ecuador, were circulated in July. This 
proved to be the case, but the Presi- 
dent weathered the first storm. The 
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Senate elected a presiding officer 
favorable to the President, and the 
motion demanding the President’s 
resignation was tabled. 

In a message to Congress, President 
Martinez Mera recommended repeal of 
the Exchange Control Law and aban- 
donment of the dollar as the standard 
of exchange for the sucre. The mes- 
sage stated that expenditures had 
been kept within the budget and that 
twenty-four new schools had been 
opened without decreasing teachers’ 
salaries. The exchange control plan, 
under which proceeds of exports were 
retained by the Banco Central, while 
foreign exchange to pay for imports 
was allotted at a fixed rate of ex- 
change, has resulted in effect in a 
forced loan imposed upon foreign cred- 
itors. Because the plan has worked 
hardship upon exporters in the coast 
provinces and because of the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, the President de- 
clared the plan unworkable. 

The recommendation of the Presi- 
dent appeared to meet with popular 
approval, but not enough to prevent 
the prophesied clash with Congress, 
which on Aug. 15, by a vote of 42 to 
22, demanded the President’s resigna- 
tion. This he refused, on the ground 
that Congress had no authority to de- 
mand it. Congress thereupon passed 
a vote of lack of confidence in the 
Cabinet, the effect of which was to 
paralyze the administration, since un- 
der Ecuadorean law a Minister under 
censure by Congress can perform no 
official acts, and the Controller Gen- 
eral will not approve authorizations 
for expenditures of funds made by a 
Cabinet officer under such censure. 
Congress likewise adopted a resolution 
guaranteeing to Socialists and Com- 
munists the right to disseminate their 
doctrines. The President’s reply was 
the appointment on Aug. 19 of an en- 
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tirely new Cabinet, followed by impo- 
sition of press censorship. 

No further details were available at 
the time of writing, but it was evi- 
dent that, in the words of an editorial 
in El Comercio of Guayaquil, the 
situation was “destructive of all forms 
of organized living.” Hl Telégrafo of 
the same city, attributed the situation 
to “Byzantine” struggles among the 
Liberals; to a government “believed 
to be unpopular, and because of be- 
lieving itself to be so, weak’’; to a ra- 
dical element which does not realize 
that it lacks sufficient support for its 
program, and who, if they attempted 
to govern socialistically, “would 
launch the country into an inharmo- 
nious situation, like Grove created 
in Chile”; and to a “demoralized army 
which has lost its compass, thinks of 
political possibilities, and awaits the 
illusory advent of a Messiah.” Among 
possible army Messiahs mentioned are 
Colonel Luis Larrea Alba, a soldier- 
politician whose previous efforts to 
attain power have several times been 
frustrated; Major Ildefonso Mendoza, 
former Presidential candidate and 
leader of the prestige-destroying na- 
val revolt on the Guayas River; and 
Colonel Ricardo Astudillo, who quelled 
the Mendoza revolt. A report on Aug. 
26 stated that President Martinez 
Mera had ordered the arrest of half a 
dozen army officers, including Colonel 
Luis Larrea Alba. 

The tragedy of the situation is, of 
course, the fact that it threatens par- 
liamentary and constitutional govern- 
ment. With Congress at loggerheads 
with the President, the government 
can function only by a complete vic- 
tory of one side or the other. Elim- 
ination of the President stultifies the 
results of last year’s widely heralded 
election. On the other hand, establish- 
ment of a dictatorship by the Presi- 


dent would be regarded as another 
instance of the failure of political 
democracy in South America. 


FASCISM IN CHILE 


Reference has been made in these 
pages to the organization in Chile of 
the “Milicia Republicana,” an armed 
civilian law-enforcement organization, 
or “White Guard” of some 50,000 mem- 
bers. This has now been supplemented 
by another organization of somewhat 
similar aims, likewise borrowed from 
Europe—the “Nazis” or National So- 
cialists, led by Jorge Gonzalez and 
Fernando Ortuzar Vial. First formed 
by admirers of Hitlcrism, the group 
has lately reorganized because of the 
Chilean reaction against some of Hit- 
ler’s policies, and ha3 now announced 
that it is closer in ideals to Italian 
fascism. The name “Nazis” apparent- 
ly will be retained. Friendly relations 
are maintained with the Milicia Re- 
publicana and the two groups have 
many members in common, though ef- 
forts to consolidate them have met 
with the opposition of Nazi leaders 
who hold that the aims of the two 
groups are different. Apparently both 
support constitutionalism and oppose 
communism. 

Their rise is, of course, largely the 
result of the Grove-Davila revolt and 
the ill-fated “Socialist Republic” 
which followed. That they may be use- 
ful to the Alessandri Government 
seems evident from the activities of 
Colonel Marmaduke Grove and other 
radical agitators. Colonel Grove was 
arrested on Aug. 10, charged with 
“subversive activities,” and sent into 
exile in a small town in the south of 
Chile. He had been making a speaking 
tour of the country, attacking the 
government and, according to EI 
Diario Ilustrado of Santiago, inciting 
to violence. The attitude of the press 
toward him is well stated in the words 
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of El Diario of La Serena, which de- 
clared that “Colonel Grove ought to 
be eternally silent, because the nation 
on one occasian had the opportunity 
to know him for what he is.” 

An effort by Leftist leaders to 
of the emergency laws against radical 
agitators, on the ground that they 
were in political, not revolutionary, 
opposition to the government, met 
with a rebuff. In the meantime one of 
the recurrent South American student 
strikes seemed to be imminent at the 
National University in Santiago, 
where extremist students demanded a 
greater share in the management of 
the university. The government in an 
official statement on Aug. 21 an- 
nounced that it would “maintain strict 
order and adopt repressive measures” 
if a strike was declared by the stu- 
dents. 


BRAZILIAN POLITICS 


On Aug. 19 President Getulio Vargas 
signed a decree convening the Con- 
stituent Assembly on Nov. 5, the 
forty-fourth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Brazilian Republic. 
Members of the Assembly —214 in 
number — were elected on May 3 last 
and an additional 46 were chosen by 
workingmen’s syndicates, employers’ 
associations and civic societies. 

The wounds left by the unsuccess- 
ful military revolt of the State of Sao 
Paulo seem to be in a fair way to 
being healed by the appointment by 
President Vargas on Aug. 16 of a new 
“interventor” for that State. The new 
Federal interventor, Armando Salles 
Oliveira, director and part owner of 
the leading newspaper of Sao Paulo, 
Estado de Sao Paulo, took office on 
Aug. 21 amid general public approval. 
He is the first interventor since 1930 
to enjoy popular support among the 
Paulistas. His advent was preceded by 
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abolition of the press censorship, and 
one of his first acts was the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate 
the luckless Sao Paulo Coffee Insti- 
tute. The former Federal interventor, 
Waldomiro Lima, and Murray Simon- 
son & Co., representatives in Brazil of 
the banking house of Lazard Broth- 
ers of London, have brought charges 
against each other involving certain 
transactions connected with the oper- 
ations of the institute and the pur- 
chase of Sao Paulo bonds. 

A definite forward step in the direc- 
tion of stronger Federal unity was 
taken in Brazil when on Aug. 20 it 
was announced that the Federal and 
State governments had reached an 
agreement limiting the military pow- 
ers of the Brazilian States. Under the 
limitation agreements, State forces 
will no longer have independent avia- 
tion, artillery or tank detachments, 
while State infantry regiments will be 
converted into separate battalions of 
scout infantry and cavalry regiments 
limited to four squadrons. It is ex- 
pected that the new republican con- 
stitution to be drafted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly will make these or 
similar limitations permanent. 


PERUVIAN TRANQUILLITY 


The “government of peace and con- 
cord,” pledged by General Oscar R. 
Benavides when he assumed the Presi- 
dency of Peru after the assassination 
of President Sanchez Cerro on April 
30, has transformed that country po- 
litically. In contrast with the turmoil 
that characterized the administration 
of his predecessor, unprecedented do- 
mestic harmony now prevails, and the 
dispute with Colombia over Leticia is 
in process of adjustment. “Confidence 
and faith,” in the words of an edi- 
torial in El Callao of the city of that 
name, best describe present condi- 
tions. “All know that under the pro- 
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tection of the government that the 
country now has,” says the editorial, 
“all activities will be able to develop 
in peace, without normal progress of 
the country suffering any obstacles 
caused by acts of the government. 
Above all and before all else, is the 
promise and certain hope that better 
days are coming for Peru under the 
aegis of a government whose actions 
are based upon a high sense of na- 
tional propriety and the most austere 
political and administrative honesty, 
and which has the firm purpose of 
promoting and assuring an effective 
and productive national harmony.” 

That these are not the empty words 
of a journalistic admirer is estab- 
lished by the record of the adminis- 
tration. On Aug. 9 Congress passed 
unanimously an amnesty bill proposed 
by the administration, under the pro- 
visions of which Victor Rail Haya de 
la Torre, leader of the “APRA,” was 
released from prison and exiled Peru- 
vian political leaders were permitted 
to return. In a statement issued on 
his release, Haya de la Torre, the 
béte noir of the previous administra- 
tion, promised “cooperation with the 
work of the government,” forbade par- 
ty demonstrations and declared that 
he desired complete tranquillity. 

On Aug. 12, Juan Leguia, son of the 
former dictator, Augusto B. Leguia, 
was released from prison after a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court that he 
was not responsible in charges of 
defrauding the government brought 
against him after his father’s over- 
throw by Sanchez Cerro in August, 
1930. Leguia left by airplane for San- 
tiago, Chile, where he was expected to 
join his two brothers. His release af- 
ter thirty-five months’ imprisonment 


writes finis to the Leguia chapter in 
Peruvian history. 

These two actions gave force to the 
words of President Benavides in a 
manifesto issued on Aug. 11 and ad- 
dressed “to my fellow-countrymen,” 
in which he urged all Peruvians to co- 
operate in his policy of “forgetting old 
animosities.” At the same time, the 
President declared that he was “de- 
termined to carry out his program of 
public order and general welfare, and 
would use all lawful means in dealing 
with those who refuse to cooperate.” 
As a step in this program, the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 25 sent to Congress a bill 
under which the elections scheduled 
for next November would be post- 
poned until the first Sunday in June, 
1934, in order to give more time for 
the “political pacification” of the 
country. A far-reaching program of 
social legislation governing conditions 
of labor and providing for industrial 
accident compensation, minimum wage 
legislation and old age and health in- 
surance, was reported to be under 
consideration by the President and 
leaders of Congress. 

Peru seems to have accepted the 
temporary adjustment of the Leticia 
incident with Colombia and to be wait- 
ing patiently for a final settlement. 
The flag of the League of Nations Le- 
ticia Commission flies over the area. 
On Aug. 21 the Brazilian Foreign Of- 
fice announced that the Leticia con- 
ference would probably be held on 
Oct. 1 at Rio de Janeiro. Reports that 
a flying visit to Bogota by Colonel 
Brown, American chairman of the 
commission, was caused by misunder- 
standing among the Commissioners, 
were denied by the Colombian Foreign 
Office on Aug. 12. 





The Irish Political Struggle 


By J. BARTLET BREENER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


RESIDENT DE VALERA of the Irish 

Free State was subjected during 
August to the most adroit attack 
which he has faced since coming into 
power. General Eoin O’Duffy, after 
remarkable success in recruiting and 
organizing the Irish National Guard 
(Blue Shirts), forced de Valera pub- 
licly to clarify his attitude toward the 
Irish Republican Army. Moreover, de 
Valera was obliged to invoke again 
the hated Cosgrave Public Safety Act; 
at the same time the three opposition 
groups—Cumann na nGaedheal, the 
Centre party and the National Guard 
—have been manoeuvred into political 


cooperation, with O’Duffy probably 
playing a more important rdle than 
Cosgrave. De Valera has justified his 
policy on the grounds that O’Duffy 


has. dictatorial, Fascist ambitions 
which threaten Irish democracy. 

The struggle began at the end of 
July when the government withdrew 
permits for holding arms. O’Duffy 
claimed that the procedure was dis- 
criminatory, since members of the 
guard had obeyed the law and ob- 
tained permits, while the Irish Re- 
publican Army had never condescend- 
ed to do so and yet had not been 
molested. The government tried to 
avert discussion in the Dail on Aug. 
1, but de Valera was finally goaded 
into admitting that he intended to 
disarm the guard. 

The next round centred on the pro- 
posed guard parade in uniform on 
Aug. 12 to honor the graves of Col- 
lins, Griffith and O’Higgins. While 


O’Duffy publicly disclaimed any dic- 
tatorial aims, the government pro- 
fessed to fear a coup d’état and added 
300 police to the guards of public build- 
ings. After further manoeuvring, the 
government banned the parade at 
12:50 A. M. on the 12th and invoked 
the Public Safety Act, thus in effect 
establishing martial law. O’Duffy 
bowed to the law and substituted re- 
gional church parades, which were 
held on Sunday, Aug. 20. No tributes 
were left at the graves of the three 
political martyrs. 

In spite of what seemed a disclaimer 
by O’Duffy, about 100 Blue Shirt 
meetings were held all over Ireland on 
Aug. 20. De Valera responded by de- 
claring the National Guard an illegal 
organization and setting up a military 
tribunal to carry out the Public Safety 
Act. Again O’Duffy yielded, avoiding 
general suppression by announcing 
the formation of a new association. 
This would be wholly political and 
therefore presumably legal, although 
its membership, of course, would be 
drawn from the National Guard and 
its affiliate, the National Associates. 
A good deal of dramatic rushing 
about to secret meetings followed. 
Neither de Valera nor O’Duffy wanted 
an appeal to the electorate, though 
O’Duffy apparently possessed greater 
popularity and prestige as leader of 
the Opposition than Cosgrave ever 
enjoyed. 

On the whole de Valera moved slow- 
ly and cautiously, but he was being 
driven into admission of the special 
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position of the Irish Republican Army 
and perhaps to dependence on it, a 
situation which he would not relish 
because of the army’s extremism. He 
continued to carry out his legal meas- 
ures, under the powers conferred by 
the Statute of Westminster, for polit- 
ical severance from Great Britain. On 
Aug. 3 it was learned that three mem- 
bers of the South African delegation 
to the World Economic Conference 
had gone to Dublin in an effort to end 
the Anglo-Irish tariff war. They failed, 
it was reported, because de Valera re- 
fused to accept Tielmann Roos as 
chairman of an arbitral board, insist- 
ing on some one outside the British 
Empire. 


THE POSITION OF THE POUND 


Although Great Britain is off the 
gold standard, it has proved to be 
highly convenient to maintain a stable 
relation between sterling and gold, and 
for months the Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Fund has “pegged” the pound at 
85 gold francs. During July and Au- 
gust it became increasingly difficult 
to maintain that rate, despite the 
transfer of what was estimated at 
$145,000,000 of British gold from New 
York to France. In addition, about 
Aug. 15 the Bank of England began 
to lose gold. At the end of August 
sterling broke below 82 francs to the 
pound and there were reports that the 
equalization fund was in difficulties. 

Speculation, which has undoubtedly 
played a large part in the decline, was 
based upon the expectation of compet- 
itive currency depreciation between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The extreme fluctuations of the Amer- 
ican dollar during August, the tempta- 
tion to manipulate it in order to main- 
tain the domestic economic revival 
and the fear of the effect of a depreci- 
ated dollar on reviving British trade, 
contributed to the building up of a 


substantial body of opinion in the 
United Kingdom which favored cut- 
ting the pound free from gold and let- 
ting it decline. Since the Bank of Eng- 
land group opposed this, great interest 
was attached to the meeting on Aug. 
20 of Montagu Norman, Governor of 
the Bank, and President Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile foreign short-term depos- 
its in London were being withdrawn. 

British foreign trade continued to 
improve slightly during July and do- 
mestic activity resisted the usual sea- 
sonal decline. Exports were £34,160,- 
000 (£32,599,000 in July, 1932), im- 
ports were £53,700,000 (£51,921,000 in 
1932), and the trade deficit £19,540,- 
000 (£19,322,000 in 1932). The usual 
August holidays in the textile trade, 
by adding to those temporarily with- 
out work, increased the official num- 
ber of unemployed at the end of July 
by 4,607, but the actual position was 
indicated better by an increase of 
8,000 in the number of employed. A 
strike among the Welsh anthracite 
miners kept about 17,000 men out of 
the mines from Aug. 14 to 21. 

The report of the Departmental 
Housing Committee headed by Lord 
Moyne was published on Aug. 2. Its 
recommendations aimed to speed up 
the elimination of slum housing. In 
the past it has been necessary to wait 
for the termination of the characteris- 
tic British long-term leases, but the 
substitute suggested was prompt ex- 
propriation—with compensation at the 
last valuation by a public authority— 
of all working-class housing that has 
not been kept habitable. Under the ul- 
timate authority of the Minister of 
Health, local public utility societies 
and a national council would deter- 
mine the standards. Acceptance of 
these recommendations would enable 
the National Government to answer 
many criticisms of the slow progress 
it has made in slum clearance. 
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British agriculture has _ recently 
shown the results of the new protec- 
tive policies. For the first time since 
1924 the number employed on the land 
has increased. The acreage sown to 
wheat and sugar beets has been en- 
larged and there are more cattle. Low 
prices have been a serious handicap, 
however. Major Walter Elliott, Secre- 
tay of Agriculture, announced that 
during the last quarter of the year 
importations of frozen beef would be 
reduced by 25 per cent and of Argen- 
tinian chilled beef by 15 per cent. 
A spectacular demonstration of the 
farmers’ difficulties was presented by 
embittered protests against payment 
of the tithe. This consolidation of an- 
cient ecclesiastical rights, today deter- 
mined by Parliament in relation to the 
average price of grain, amounts to a 
sort of mortgage on land. When own- 
ers of tithe tried recently to seize chat- 
tels for defaults in payment, English 
farmers formed leagues to defeat them 
in much the same way as American 
farmers met similar onslaughts from 
their mortgagees. 

The British Treasury seems to be 
in an enviable position; late in Au- 
gust revenue for the fiscal year was 
£4,500,000 above last year, while ex- 
penditures were £3,500,000 less. 

The termination on Sept. 30 of the 
Empire Marketing Board, following 
the recommendations of the Skelton 
Report, evoked a good deal of indig- 
nation in England during August, and 
J. H. Thomas needed all his ingenuity 
to parry attacks in Parliament on 
Canada and the other Dominions. In 
general, British opinion favored its 
continuance, but the government did 
not alter its decision. 


CANADIAN REVIVAL 


The economic revival which has 
been in progress in Canada since May 
has continued with some spectacular 
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surges upward, a few contradictory 
tendencies, but no signs of any gen- 
eral relapse. Naturally enough, there 
have been many repercussions from 
American experimentation, as well 
as suggestions for imitation of it. No 
coordinating leader or scheme showed 
signs of emerging, however, and there 
was a general tendency to wait and 
see what would come of the increased 
demand and higher prices for Cana- 
dian exports. Premier Bennett’s ab- 
sence in London as chairman of the 
World Wheat Conference also discour- 
aged positive planning. 

The tour of the royal commission 
on banking and monetary matters 
gave rise to suggestions for a Cana- 
dian-planned economy. After prelim- 
inary hearings in Ottawa, the com- 
mission proceeded directly to Victoria, 
B. C., and then returned across the 
Dominion to Halifax. The West pro- 
vided its members and the public with 
some vigorous criticisms of Canadian 
banking practice, as was to be ex- 
pected, but the country as a whole 
responded chiefly to suggestions for a 
central bank. This circumstance, com- 
bined with the solidly English and 
Canadian membership of the commis- 
sion and the recent financial rap- 
prochement between London and Ot- 
tawa, led some observers to believe 
that a Canadian central bank may 
have been the consideration which in- 
duced the British Treasury to lift its 
ban on new foreign loans and approve 
the £15,000,000 loan to Canada at the 
beginning of August. 

Canadian field crops for 1933 are 
likely to be nearly the poorest on rec- 
ord. The wheat crop, for instance, has 
been esimated at 52 per cent of nor- 
mal and the shortage in other crops 
extended throughout the Dominion. 
It proved necessary to peg wheat 
prices in Winnipeg during the worst 
of the collapse in Chicago, but after 
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the general North American break in 
prices those for Canadian near fu- 
tures moved narrowly between 70 and 
75 cents. Losses from short crops and 
gains from higher prices seemed like- 
ly to strike a rough balance, the only 
gainers being those who held 1932 
wheat until the 1933 rise in prices. 
No very obvious advantages emerged 
for Canada from the agreement 
reached at the World Wheat Confer- 
ence (See pages 76-77), and many Ca- 
nadians believed that a 15 per cent 
reduction in acreage for 1934 was 
unfair. 

Canadian foreign trade showed 
great improvement during July as 
compared with 1932. Exports were 
$51,345,000 ($42,318,000) and imports 
$35,738,000 ($35,711,000). An expand- 
ing British market and a greatly ac- 
celerated American demand for Cana- 
dian raw materials were combined 
with a general rise in prices. For the 
four months ended July 31, exports to 
the United States equaled those of 
1932, were 30 per cent greater to em- 
pire countries and 35 per cent greater 
to the United Kingdom. One particu- 
larly welcome feature was that, de- 
spite low prices, exports of wood 
products to the United States were 
$13,000,000 in July, 1933—$3,000,000 
more than in 1932. 

By a Treasury Department ruling 
on Aug. 12, the United States per- 
mitted the export of gold except in 
bullion. A week later the Canadian 
Department of Finance decided to ac- 
cept gold sent to Canada for refining, 
so that it was expected that about 
$40,000,000 in concentrates from 
American mines would come to Can- 
ada annually. There was a tentative 
atmosphere about the whole transac- 
tion which was brought to a close by 
a new American ruling on Aug. 29, 
which secured the world price to 
American gold producers. 


An election in the Province of Nova 
Scotia on Aug. 22 resulted in the de- 
feat of the Conservative Government 
and return of the Liberals with a ma- 
jority of 22 to 8. As there was no real 
issue, the large turnover in the vote 
was attributed to economic discontent 
and to inept Conservative political 
strategy. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


During the season 1932-33 Austra- 
lia met her decline in income by pro- 
ducing and selling 3,044,000 bales of 
wool; the previous five-year average 
was 2,600,000 bales. The most recent 
price has been about 50 per cent bet- 
ter than in 1932, so that it was hoped 
that the drain of four years, during 
which cash production costs have ex- 
ceeded returns, might be overcome. 
There were indications, also, that the 
burden of taxation on the wool grow- 
ers might be lightened. 

At a time when Australian tariffs 
have been under fire in London, more 
importance than usual was attached 
to the possibility of a political alliance 
between Australian urban and rural 
low-tariff groups. This would add to 
the strength of the Country party in 
its differences with the United Aus- 
tralia party, which now forms the 
government. With Australian finan- 
cial rehabilitation nearly completed, 
the new move might induce the gov- 
ernment to accelerate its own process 
of tariff reduction. 

It was reported in mid-August that 
the Commonwealth and Victoria Gov- 
ernments had at last reached agree- 
ment as to their respective shares of 
the £400,000 needed to liquidate the 
disastrous failure of the 1923 emigra- 
tion scheme from Great Britain to 
Victoria. Only 350 families—instead 
of the planned 2,000 a year—were af- 
fected, but the protracted evasion of 
responsibility for a particularly un- 
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pleasant case of misrepresentation 
had to be ended. 

The preliminary report of the 1933 
census showed a population of 6,619,- 
059, an increase of 21.77 per cent since 
1921, as compared with an increase of 
22.01 per cent between 1911 and 1921. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


The success of the South African 
coalition has had interesting results 
on old party lines. The South African 
party (Smuts) is organized national- 
ly and favors fusion, whereas the Na- 
tionalist party (Herzog) consists of 
four provincial sections. Of these the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State sup- 
port fusion; in Natal the British sec- 
tion may now form a separate party; 
and in the Cape, Dr. Malan heads an 
important opposition to Herzog. An- 
glo-Dutch fraternization has become 
remarkably comprehensive and the 
leaders have transferred their efforts 
to reducing the economic tension be- 
tween rural and urban groups. 


THE PROBLEM OF GANDHI 


Following Gandhi’s arrest on Aug. 
1, while preparing to go on a pil- 
grimage of individual civil disobedi- 
ence, he was taken to Poona and re- 
leased with an order restricting his 
movements. He disobeyed the order, 
was rearrested and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment as an ordinary 
prisoner without the special privileges 
which have usually been accorded to 
him. He at once demanded facilities for 
conducting his campaign against Un- 
touchability from prison and threat- 
ened a fast to death if they were 
refused. The government yielded on 
Aug. 16, but Gandhi changed his mind 
and decided to fast anyway. The gov- 
ernment offered to release him if he 
would devote himself exclusively to 
social reform, but the offer was re- 
fused. On Aug. 20 he was so weak 
that he had to be sent to a hospital, 


and three days later was released un- 
conditionally. Gandhi told correspon- 
dents on Aug. 25 that he preferred 
peace to jail and fasting, although he 
was undecided what to do. 

Mr. Auey, acting president of the 
Congress party, appeared to side with 
Gandhi against his now outspoken 
critics within the party. However, the 
absence in India of any widespread 
demonstrations of sympathy with 
Gandhi made a confusing picture. Ap- 
parently the Congress party has yet 
to find its new line, while Gandhi's 
behavior has cost him his dictatorship 
of the party. Some observers believed 
that the old Congress party had 
broken up. 

The Parliamentary Joint Commit- 
tee on the New Indian Constitution re- 
cessed for two months on Aug. 3 after 
unexpectedly prolonged sessions. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for 
India, gave evidence for forty hours 
and answered 2,000 questions, a per- 
formance which won some hearty 
tributes from the Indian delegates. 
The committee to draw up a scheme 
for the central bank, which is a pre- 
requisite for Indian federation, re- 
ported on Aug. 15 a plan for a central 
non-commercial counterpart of the 
Bank of England in which political 
influence would be excluded. Rapid 
passage of the necessary act by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly seemed 
to be assured. 

Interference by the British Indian 
Army in the annual intertribal wars 
and attacks on Afghanistan in the 
North West Frontier Province took 
the usual form of a punitive column, 
aerial warnings and the bombing of 
empty villages. So far as was known, 
there were no casualties and the 
tribes which had sought protection 
secured it. An attempt to secure the 
surrender of the chief political agita- 
tors was unsuccessful. 





French Domestic Problems 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


Lp Parliament, the World Eco- 
nomic Conference and the League 
of Nations adjourned, the French po- 
litical scene was comparatively quiet 
during August. Speechmaking by par- 
ty leaders never ceases, of course, but 
in the main France has been taking 
stock of her situation and girding her 
loins for the battles that loom ahead 
over the budget and constitutional re- 
forms. 

During the festivities held at Orange 
to commemorate William the Silent, 
Premier Daladier reaffirmed the de- 
termination of his government to pre- 
vent inflation and to maintain the 
franc at its present level. On this point 
public opinion seems unanimous. On 
other questions, except the war debt 
to the United States, there are strong 
disagreements, especially in regard to 
the present Constitution, which has 
been under fire from all French politi- 
cal groups. In his bi-monthly articles 
in L’Illustration, André Tardieu has 
continued to attack the present gov- 
ernment and the constitutional régime. 
His constructive proposals, which in a 
general way follow the British system, 
would give more power and responsi- 
bility to the President of the republic 
and would permit him to dissolve the 
Chamber at the request of the Pre- 
mier. The President would also be em- 
powered to introduce new laws into 
Parliament. 

Joseph Caillaux has also been cam- 
paigning actively for reform. At Mar- 
seilles, on July 20, he painted the situ- 
ation in very dark colors and asked 


that the government be given more 
authority to protect the budget, not 
only against the avidity of govern- 
ment employes but against the sys- 
tematic attacks of the “interests” as 
well. 

Meanwhile the Conseil Supérieur 
des Economies was paring the govern- 
ment expenses in order to reduce to a 
minimum the next budget, which will 
come up for discussion in October, 
when the Chamber reconvenes. In the 
Conseil’s weekly statements, however, 
no radical cuts have been recommend- 
ed, the economies thus far being con- 
fined to reductions in the expense 
accounts of officials. 

The fate of the Daladier Cabinet 
during the next session will depend 
largely on the attitude of the Socialist 
Deputies and this explains the impor- 
tance attached by the press to the 
discussions between Léon Blum, nom- 
inal head of the Socialist group, and 
the dissidents represented by Deputies 
Déat, Montagnon and Marquet. Ac- 
cused by M. Blum of leaning toward 
“national socialism” or fascism, the 
Right Wing of the Socialist represen- 
tatives, at a meeting on July 19 de- 
cided that, contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the party, it was impossible 
to refuse in advance to vote the 
budget for 1934, and pointed out that 
the laboring and agricultural classes 
would feel even more painfully than 
the capitalists the lack of budgetary 
equilibrium. Forty-two Deputies and 
Senators attended the meeting. 

The attitude of the public school 
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teachers who met in Paris at the be- 
ginning of August to discuss their 
professional interests indicates the 
difficulties facing the government. 
The National Syndicate of School 
Teachers, which includes more than 
78,000 active members, protested 
against any cut in salaries or pensions 
and decided to order a general strike 
of half an hour in all the public 
schools of the country to express dis- 
approval of the economy measures 
contemplated by the government. No 
less important was their decision to 
fight against war and the war spirit 
on all occasions and to refuse endorse- 
ment of the societies for military 
preparation. Many pacifistic speeches 
were made and the Internationale was 
sung at the close of the meeting. 

Of all the new laws voted in June, 
that fixing the price of wheat at 115 
francs a quintal [a quintal of wheat 
equals 3.6 bushels] seems to be the 
most difficult to apply. The stock of 
wheat at the mills is ample and since 
the wheat growers are unable to sell 
their grain at the legal price and are 
in need of money at this time of the 
year, they are making every effort to 
surmount the law. According to M. 
George Lebecq of the Paris Municipal 
Council, more than 140,000 quintals 
of wheat were sold for export during 
the last few weeks. At London, Rot- 
terdam and Geneva these shipments 
brought only 45 francs a quintal. In 
these instances the exporters received 
from the government a premium of 85 
francs. 

At the present time, however, the 
financial situation of the government 
shows a slight improvement. Part of 
the new loan authorized by Parlia- 
ment was floated during the first 
week of August; 2,000,000,000 francs 
of bonds at 4.5 per cent were offered, 
and more than 3,000,000,000 francs 
were subscribed. All government bonds 
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reacted favorably, the 3 per cents re- 
maining for several weeks around 67. 
On the other hand, complete figures 
for the first half of the year indicate 
that tax returns were only 16,472- 
686,900 francs, or 765,000,000 francs 
less than the budgetary estimates. 
The sales tax was 158,000,000 francs 
lower than expected, real estate trans- 
fers 217,000,000 and customs duties 
211,000,000. Income taxes are being 
paid slowly. For the year 1932, bills 
sent by the income tax collectors 
amounted to 7,916,405,900 francs, of 
which 6,305,737,000 francs had been 
paid by midsummer. Only a fraction 
of the bills for 1933 have been sent 
out, but of 4,370,781,000 francs due, 
only 429,605,000 had been received. 

For the first six months of 1933, 
imports were 15,105,798,000 francs, a 
decrease of 130,132,000 francs from 
the same period last year. Exports 
amounted to 8,976,626,000 francs—a 
decline of 1,103,577 francs. 

Another disturbing sign is the de- 
crease of postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone receipts which, despite higher 
postage rates, are 46,000,000 francs 
less than last year. Railroad receipts 
for July were slightly higher than the 
figures for June, but total receipts up 
to July 15 were 379,994,000 francs less 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

. The unemployment situation is far 
more satisfactory. On July 29, the to- 
tal number of registered unemployed 
receiving assistance was 239,692, of 
whom 182,979 were men and 56,713 
women; on the same date last year 
265,140 were registered. About 50 per 
cent of the unemployed live in Paris 
and in the provinces unemployment is 
hardly apparent. 

Some new, although limited, re- 
sources will be provided by the Na- 
tional Lottery, which was approved 
by Parliament in June. The first draw- 





FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


ing will take place on Nov. 30; 2,002,- 
436 tickets at 100 francs a ticket will 
be sold and prizes will amount to 
120,000,000 francs. The lottery was 
started as an experiment, but it ap- 
pears that the number of tickets 
printed will not be sufficient. 

Early in August an unimportant 
strike arose in Strasbourg over a sal- 
ary dispute. The municipal employes 
of the city, however, walked out in 
sympathy for the strikers, with the 
result that for several days the street 
car system and the street cleaning 
department were completely disorgan- 
ized. A strike of the Alsace-Lorraine 
Railroad was threatened for a time 
and the government felt it necessary 
to intervene. After the Minister of 
Labor, M. Francois Albert, had of- 
fered his mediation, disorders ceased. 
An effort to extend the strike to the 
city of Mulhouse failed completely. 

Incidents in the Saar region in July 
added to the nervousness of the popu- 
lation. It was rumored that a French 
flag placed on a French factory at 
Evelsberg had been torn and burnt in 
public. The owners of the factory, 
however, stated that the flag had 
simply disappeared during the night 
of July 14. On July 22 two inhabitants 
of the Saar were arrested by a Ger- 
man customs officer who is said to 
have represented himself as a police 
officer. They have been detained in 
Germany, in spite of the protest of 
the Saar Commission. 

In its recent report to the League 
of Nations, the Saar Commission in- 
dicated that National Socialist asso- 
ciations had been dissolved and that 
the formation of syndicates or unions 
affiliated with organizations outside 
of the territory had been prohibited 
in order to curb Nazi propaganda in 
the region. Der Vorposten, a new Na- 
tional Socialist paper printed by the 
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Saarbriicker Zeitung for young men, 
has been suppressed, but propaganda 
by radio is being continued in the face 
of the commission’s protests. 

Herr von Papen is reported to have 
declared in a recent interview that the 
Saar plebiscite set for 1935 by the Ver- 
sailles treaty should not take place, 
and that an arrangement should be 
made by which the region would be 
restored to the Reich before that date. 


BELGIAN AFFAIRS 


The Belgian Parliament convened 
on July 19 to discuss the decrees pro- 
mulgated by the Brocqueville Cabinet 
since last May. The session was dull 
and on July 23 the government re- 
ceived a somewhat perfunctory vote 
of confidence. No appropriations were 
voted and Parliament did little more 
than approve revenue measures for 
the next four months. On Aug. 5 the 
Senate adjourned sine die; the Cham- 
ber will reassemble on Oct. 17. At that 
time the complete budgets for both 
1933 and 1934 will be debated. Mean- 
while, it is expected that the govern- 
ment will have a free hand in further- 
ing its plans for financial rehabilita- 
tion. 

According to press reports, the Bel- 
gian and Soviet Governments will soon 
begin negotiations to allow Soviet 
shipping the same privileges in Bel- 
gian ports that it now enjoys at Ham- 
burg. The government has decided 
to establish a special Compensation 
Board to enable Belgium to receive 
the 220,000,000 francs which Germany 
in 1929 promised to transfer annually. 
Belgian industrialists and importers 
will pay the sums they owe to their 
German creditors into this special 
fund. However, a last effort will be 
made to persuade the German Govern- 
ment to pay in specie as it has done 
in the past. 





Germany’s War on Unemployment 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


UCH publicity was given in Ger- 

many during August to the na- 
tion’s apparently successful struggle 
against unemployment. According to 
the Reich Institute for Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, 
the number of registered unemployed 
decreased more than 130,000 during 
the first half of August, bringing the 
total on Aug. 15 down to 4,334,158, 
about 1,000,000 less than on the cor- 
responding date in 1932 and 1,667,000 
fewer than were on the books at the 
beginning of the Hitler régime on Jan. 
30. The figures for illness insurance 
present an even more favorable pic- 
ture, since, according to these, the 
number of persons actually employed 
and paying the compulsory insurance 
premiums has risen about 2,140,000 
since last January. 

Part of this reduction of unemploy- 
ment has been secured by methods 
which are of doubtful wisdom or 
which resemble those being tried in 
the United States. Industry has been 
forced to put more men to work than 
it has actually needed. The Ruhr min- 
ing industry, for instance, was report- 
ed to be employing 30,000 more men 
than production would normally jus- 
tify. Additional men have been put to 
work through the adoption of a forty- 
hour week. Workers between the ages 
of 16 and 25 have either been removed 
from the unemployment register or 
from their jobs and sent to the “vol- 
untary labor service camps.” Those 
who refused to go were deprived of 
any unemployment doles; those who 
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went were registered as employed. 
Women workers and Jewish employes 
have been dismissed in increasing 
numbers and their places given to 
“German men.” For example, in Ham- 
burg 181 women teachers were dis- 
missed. But none dismissed is regis- 
tered as unemployed. Many thousands 
of Jews, Marxists, pacifists and mis- 
cellaneous anti-Hitlerites, who no 
longer dare to seek unemployment 
support, have been removed from the 
unemployment list. “Black labor’— 
work by those drawing unemployment 
support or by those already having 
jobs—has been prohibited, so as to 
give employment to some of the job- 
less. 

Among the more productive forms 
of reducing unemployment has been 
the policy of placing large numbers 
of workers on farms throughout the 
country, where they may be used dur- 
ing the harvest, which promises this 
year to be abundant. The government 
has paid a large part of their wages, 
while the farmers have supplied food 
and lodging. 

' Erich Koch, Governor of East Prus- 
sia, has been most successful in re- 
ducing unemployment in his district 
to a minimum. This “miracle of East 
Prussia” has been accomplished by 
large reclamation works, by building 
projects, by giving people work on the 
farms and by the zealous cooperation 
of banks, municipalities and land- 
owners. Even the Junkers, after 
wrecking the plans of Bruening, von 
Papen and von Schleicher for creating 
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small farms in East Prussia, have at 
last yielded to National Socialist pres- 
sure. On Aug. 24 they voted to offer 
to divide their big estates, in part at 
least, to provide land for the estab- 
lishment of peasant homesteads. In 
their resolution the Junkers declared 
that “just as in the old tradition and 
fulfillment of their duty they served 
their kings with their blood and their 
property, so today they place them- 
selves behind the rescue work of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler.” The fact 
that their surrender may be an at- 
tempt to keep the division of their 
estates in their own hands, instead of 
losing all control, does not obscure the 
economic importance of the step. Fol- 
lowing their example, the Pomeranian 
Junkers, in order to avoid a larger 
partition: of their estates, agreed to 
place 20 per cent of their holdings at 
the government’s disposal. 

One of Chancellor Hitler’s much- 
heralded plans for meeting the unem- 
ployment problem was the establish- 
ment of a vast system of “compulsory 
labor service” for all young men. On 
Aug. 24, however, Franz Seldte, Ger- 
man Minister of Labor, informed the 
press: “It cannot now be determined 
whether compulsory labor service will 
be introduced into Germany or when 
it will be introduced.” This was under- 
stood by the press as a way of in- 
forming the public that the whole 
plan had been discarded. It had been 
believed at Geneva that a chief part 
of the compulsory labor service would 
consist in “defense sport,” consisting 
of every form of military exercise, from 
throwing hand-grenades to digging 
trenches and excepting only public 
practice with rifles. The spectre of 
hundreds of thousands of Germans 
being trained in labor camps in many 
essentials of military efficiency caused 
the Disarmament Conference to vote, 
despite German protest, that persons 
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enrolled in compulsory labor camps 
would have to be reckoned in counting 
the number of effectives permitted to 
a country. Minister Seldte’s announce- 
ment does not, of course, apply to the 
voluntary labor service which is giv- 
ing employment with small wages to 
something like 250,000 young men. 


THE STERILIZATION LAW 


A new “law for the prevention of 
inherited disease in posterity,” which 
will go into effect on Jan. 1, 1934, of- 
fers evidence of the present intense 
interest in racial questions in Ger- 
many. This law provides that persons 
suffering from hereditary disease may 
by surgical operation be rendered 
sterile if the experience of medical 
science shows it to be probable that 
their offspring would suffer from se- 
rious bodily or mental defects. It ap- 
plies to cases of congenital feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, epilepsy, St. 
Vitus’s dance, hereditary blindness and 
deafness, serious hereditary bodily 
malformations and also chronic alco- 
holism. 

The person to be sterilized may pro- 
pose himself, or may be proposed, if 
he has been declared incapable of 
managing his affairs on account of 
mental deficiency, by his guardian or 
legal representative whose applica- 
tion meets the approval of the trustees 
in lunacy. The sterilization of an in- 
dividual may also be proposed by 
medical officers of health in the case 
of inmates in hospitals, insane asy- 
lums and sanatoriums, or by the gov- 
ernors of penal establishments. The 
inclusion of the last category has led 
to some criticism outside of Germany 
because of the fear that political con- 
siderations might enter into the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

All proposals for sterilization are 
to come before a court of eugenics 
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composed of a magistrate, a medical 
officer and a physician whose special 
province is the study of hereditary 
disease. Its decision, taken after a 
secret hearing, is subject to appeal 
to a high court of eugenics. The sur- 
gical operation, if the decision is con- 
firmed, must be carried out, even if 
against the will of the person to be 
sterilized. The persons concerned with 
such operation are bound to silence 
under penalty of imprisonment or 
fines. 

The official exposition accompany- 
ing the law reveals the practical ideal- 
ism of the National Socialists and also 
sets forth eugenic arguments which 
have led many American States as 
well as Denmark and Switzerland to 
pass sterilization laws. The law is de- 
clared to be an expression of the new 
German ideal of a sound mind in a 
sound body. It places the common 
good above the sentimental humani- 
tarian tendency to coddle the individ- 
ual who is infirm. 

The millions of dollars which are 
spent annually on the insane, the 
feeble-minded and the other infirm or 
anti-social classes are raised by heavy 
taxation on sound families. The 
burden of providing for the defective 
classes is out of all proportion to the 
unfortunate situation of those who 
have to support them. It is estimated, 
for example, that in the Reich, the 
States and the communes the cost of 
the insane person is about 4 marks a 
day, while the unskilled laborer gets 
2144 marks, and even the subordinate 
official only 4 marks. The burden of 
taxes on desirable families tends to 
reduce the birth rate among the de- 
sirable and sound elements in the pop- 
ulation. On the other hand, the defec- 
tives, whose existence is cared for 
and who lack self-restraint, continue to 
procreate an excessive number of chil- 
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dren tainted with their own defects. 
Healthy families, especially the edu- 
cated classes, have on an average two 
children, while the feeble-minded and 
deficient show an average of three or 
four children. Thus the hereditary 
structure of the nation is in danger of 
being gradually impaired. Steriliza- 
tion is the only sure preventive. The 
new law must therefore be regarded 
“as an act of neighborly love and of 
provision for coming generations.” 
The law is not intended to cover all 
cases of hereditary illness, such as 
minor forms of mental disturbance or 
the healthy bearers of inheritable dis- 
eases. It aims, in the first place, only 
at those disease groups in which the 
laws of heredity make unhealthy off- 
spring probable. It is “a good begin- 
ning on the path of provision for com- 
ing generations, and, as medical sci- 
ence progresses, the list of inheritable 
diseases may be extended.” In order 
to avoid giving the impression that 
sterilization is a punishment for the 
individual concerned, the sterilization 
of criminals was deliberately omitted 
from the law. But the Cabinet “spe- 
cifically decided that a special law 
which shall take force simultaneously 
with it shall authorize the compulsory 
emasculation [not sterilization but 
castration] of dangerous sexual crim- 


-inals.” 


While the law does not take effect 
until next year, the government has 
already begun to take census of all 
persons coming within its scope. Like- 
wise, no marriage permits will be 
granted from now on unless both ap- 
plicants are able to satisfy the pre- 
scribed eugenic standards. The Frdn- 
kisches V olksblatt, formerly the organ 
of the Roman Catholic Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party, was reported on Aug. 7 to 
have been suspended for a month for 


‘criticizing the new sterilization law. 
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NAZI POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


A great three-day rally of the Na- 
tional Socialist party which began at 
Nuremberg on Aug. 30 gave an op- 
portunity for a demonstration of the 
present strength and popularity of 
the new forces in control of Germany. 
Employers were encouraged to grant 
leave of absence with full pay to all 
employes who desired to attend the 
party rally. Numerous special trains, 
autos and airplanes carried hundreds 
of thousands to the quaint old South 
German city, which has long been one 
of the strongholds of the Nazis. 

An order of Dr. Bernhard Rust, 
Prussian Minister of Education, an- 
nounced on Aug. 9 that all school boys 
and girls hereafter must greet their 
teachers in the Prussian schools with 
the uplifted hand of the Hitler salute: 
“It is to be expected of every German. 
Irrespective of whether he is a mem- 
ber of the National Socialist party or 
not, he must respect this form of 
greeting as a symbol of the new Ger- 
many.” 

This question of the Hitler salute 
has given rise to several incidents in 
connection with foreigners in Ger- 
many. For instance, an American sur- 
geon, Dr. Daniel Mulvihill, did not 
raise his arm in the customary Ger- 
man fashion as he watched a parade 
of Nazi flags and brown shirts on 
Unter den Linden. One of the Nazi 
troopers thereupon stepped out of 
line and struck him a blow behind the 
ear. The American Consul General 
immediately protested to the Foreign 
Office, with the result that the as- 
Sailant was arrested within thirty-six 
hours and Alfred Ernst, division com- 
mander of the Berlin Storm Troops, 
quickly called at the American Em- 
bassy to make a formal apology. Ru- 
dolph Hesse, Chancellor Hitler’s au- 
thorized representative in party mat- 
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ters, announced in this connection: 
“It is customary in all countries that 
when the national anthem is being 
sung or when honors are being paid 
national emblems all foreigners shall 
rise from their seats and raise their 
hats, just as the citizens of those 
countries do. This respect is expected 
from Germans in foreign countries 
and is naturally expected from for- 
eigners in Germany. However, it can- 
not be expected that foreigners who 
are Germany’s guests should give a 
salute such as the Hitler salute, which 
is not known to them at home, to 
which they are consequently unaccus- 
tomed and which therefore cannot 
mean anything to them.” 

The auxiliary police force in Prus- 
sia, consisting, of Nazi Storm Troops 
with a sprinkling of Steel Helmets, 
was abolished by Premier Goering in 
an order which became effective on 
Aug. 15. This force was organized be- 
fore the Reichstag election in March 
for the alleged purpose of saving the 
country from the dangers of a Com- 
munist uprising. The influence which 
it exerted no doubt contributed to the 
Nazi victory at the polls. The dis- 
bandment redeems Chancellor Hitler’s 
pledge in his Reichstag speech of May 
17 that the auxiliaries were estab- 
lished merely for a temporary emer- 
gency and to replace part of the old 
police, regarded as unreliable by the 
new régime. It is possible that the dis- 
bandment was also ordered with an 
eye to making a favorable impression 
at Geneva when the Disarmament 
Conference again reassembles, be- 
cause the conference voted on June 11 
that in estimating effectives in estab- 
lishing ratios for disarmament such 
auxiliary police should be counted. 


THE AUSTRIAN LOAN 


After delays of nearly a year and a 
half the so-called international loan of 
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$43,000,000 to Austria was arranged 
on Aug. 10. The prospectus of the 
British share of this loan indicates 
that it is repayable in twenty years 
by a cumulative sinking fund to be 
applied annually for the purchase of 
bonds at or below par by drawings at 
par. The rate of interest is 3 per cent 
and the London issue was sold at 96. 
The yield of the loan will enable the 
Austrian Government to pay its own 
and the railways’ short-term debts. It 
will also enable the National Bank to 
transfer service on government debts 
which has been in arrears since 1931. 
Incidentally it strengthens the polit- 
ical position of the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment at home and abroad, though in 
Germany the Austrian Chancellor is 
regarded as having bartered away his 
financial and political independence 
of action for a mess of pottage offered 
by the former enemy powers. 

“It stands me in good stead today 
that fate decided that Braunau-on- 
the-Inn should be my birthplace. That 
little town lies on the frontier between 
the two German States the reunion 
of which we younger ones regard as 
a work worthy of accomplishment by 
all the means in our power. German 
Austria will have to return to the 
great German Motherland.” Thus 
wrote Adolf Hitler in the leisure hours 
of prison after the failure of his at- 
tempted coup d’état in 1923. His auto- 
biography, Mein Kampf, which is be- 
ing brought out in English translation 
this Fall by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, has been sharply denounced by 
some writers in America because of 
its bitter attacks on Jews as the 
“corrupters” of Germany. The book, 
nevertheless, is one of the best guides 
to an understanding of Hitler’s own 
development and of the present psy- 
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chological state of the German nation. 
It sets forth most of the ideals which 
have animated the National Socialist 
party. One of these ideals, as indicat- 
ed by the quotation above, was the 
union of Germany and Austria. It is 
the key to one of the chief problems 
which occupied Vienna, Berlin and 
the other capitals of Europe during 
the past Summer. (See Professor 
Nevins’s article on page 73 of this 
issue.) 


SPREAD OF NAZI INFLUENCE 


Nazi activity in the countries bor- 
dering on Germany has caused some 
uneasiness and led to restrictive legis- 
lation. Following recent disorders in 
frontier towns by uniformed German 
Nazis who attended meetings in Hol- 
land, the Dutch authorities on Aug. 
24 issued an order forbidding all Ger- 
mans wearing brown shirts or other 
Nazi emblems to cross the border. 
Owing to the propagandist activities 
of National Socialists in South Jut- 
land, the Danish Government has 
passed a law forbidding the wearing 
of political uniforms. In Switzerland, 
where the people live peaceably and 
under a democratic régime, several 
frontier incidents have caused indig- 
nation. Hitlerism was once viewed 
with considerable favor in the Ger- 


man part of Switzerland, but recently 


there has been a sharp decline in this 
sympathy as a result of psychological 
errors in the German Nazi propa- 
ganda, accompanied by some uneasi- 
ness lest the Nazi movement might 
threaten the independence of the Ger- 
man Swiss, and because the Nazi 
demonstrations are continually being 
held near the border of Switzerland 
with the aim of attracting Swiss citi- 
zens. 





Spain’s Premier Carries On 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


umors of the crumbling of the 
Spanish Cortes and of the declin- 
ing power of Premier Azania have been 
so persistent that it was somewhat of 
a surprise when, on Aug. 17, the sup- 
posedly indifferent Cortes gave the 
government a substantial majority in 
three important divisions. Since every 
group of the Azafia Left-Wing Bloc 
supported the government, the Azafia 
program will be carried forward, in- 
cluding the lay system of education. 
Despite the reiterated demands of the 
Opposition for the election of a new 
Cortes, the old body will continue. 

In the meantime the increasing agi- 
tation of the discontented elements 
has led to the passage of a special law, 
differing somewhat from the Defense 
of the Republic Act, by which a “state 
of prevention” may be declared against 
strikes and revolutionary activities. 
On Aug. 18 it was proclaimed for the 
entire Province of Seville, giving the 
police special permission to make ar- 
rests and enter houses without war- 
rant, and, in case that is inadequate, 
granting authority to the officers of 
the law to transfer persons from one 
region to another. The excuse for the 
new measure is that it is necessary 
for the safety of the State and less 
objectionable than martial law by the 
army, a system that has in the past 
paved the way for dictatorship. 

Catalonia has been less disturbed 
recently by the Syndicalists and Com- 
munists, though gunmen have been 
active, eighty having been arrested 
during the first week of August. In 
the Catalan country districts peasants 


continued their agitation against the 
landlords, seizing crops and threaten- 
ing the occupation of the land if evic- 
tions and payment of rents were not 
stopped. At Castelet y Gernal a mob 
descended upon the law courts, where 
eviction cases were being tried, seized 
the records and drove away the 
judges. Much perplexed, the Catalan 
Parliament introduced a law abating 
the grievances of the peasants, which 
the landlords, however, declared they 
would not accept. 

During August the demand for re- 
gional autonomy among the Basques 
advanced a step by the action at Vit- 
toria on Aug. 6 of representatives of 
the municipalities of Alava, Biscay 
and Guipuzcva. No deiegates from Na- 
varre attended, for that province still 
refuses to cooperate with the Republic 
because of its breach with Rome and 
its anti-clerical policy. Nevertheless, 
the assembly at Vittoria drafted a 
plan for autonomy similar to the Cata- 
lan statute. Extremists urged a more 
radical assertion of State rights, 
which, with the enthusiastic reception 
of Basque and Galician nationalists in 
Barcelona, again aroused anxiety in 
Madrid over the possible revival of 
separatism. 

A good deal of criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia developed during the month, espe- 
cially after Foreign Minister De los 
Rios announced that Anatole Luna- 
charsky would come to Madrid as Am- 
bassador. Conservative and Catholic 
opinion denounced it as a weak be- 
trayal of principles and likely to prove 
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of doubtful value commercially. Even 
the Republican paper Ahora pointed 
out that the coming of a Communist 
delegation might be politically danger- 
ous to Spain since the Republic was 
not yet thoroughly established. Even 
trade results may, it remarks, prove 
“unfavorable to Spain.” Government 
organs, on the other hand, approved 
the step. 

Visitors to Madrid have found the 
extensive building and reconstruction 
projects in the city and suburbs some- 
what annoying during the August 
heat. The government is manifestly 
determined to make Spain’s fast- 
growing capital one of the most at- 
tractive cities of Europe—a demon- 
stration of the enterprise of the Re- 
public. The new Ministerial buildings 
at the end of the palm-flanked Boule- 
vard Castellana are nearing comple- 
tion. The reconstruction of the city’s 
transport system, including the sub- 
way with its giant underground sta- 
tion at the Plaza Cibeles, many im- 
provements in the suburbs and the 
rounding out of the buildings for the 
Cité Universitaire, which was begun 
under Alfonso, give an air of activity 
and purpose not associated with Span- 
ish life in the old days. 

During August the tragi-comic af- 
fairs of the tiny republic of Andorra 
were again featured in the public 
press. Following the demand of the 
younger element of the population for 
a share in the government and the 
modernizing of the little State, the co- 
princes—the President of France and 
the Spanish Bishop of Urgel—decided 
that the council should make way for 
a provisional council. But the old body 
objected to being ousted and appealed 
to the people. In order to gain popu- 
lar support, the Councilors promised 
democratic reforms. Refusing to hold 
elections in August, as ordered by the 
viguiers (judges) appointed by the 
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co-princes, the old council announced 
that Andorrans had always had the 
right to determine the date and the 
manner of their elections, which it 
proposed this year to hold in Septem- 
ber. On Aug. 20 French “invaders” 
(fifty gendarmes) crossed the fron- 
tier, disarmed the local police, made 
several arrests and assumed control. 
Andorrans assembled in an open field 
near the “House of the Valleys” (capi- 
tol) and resolved that they would not 
attend elections till the gendarmes 
were withdrawn. 


FASCIST PARTY ACTIVITIES 


On Aug. 1 the order ending admis- 
sion to the Fascist party by formal 
application became effective. Last 
year the practice of admitting only 
those recruited from the ranks of the 
young men who had been “graduated” 
from the youth organizations—Baililla, 
Avanguardisti and the Giovani Ital- 
iani—was suspended to permit others, 
who appeared worthy and applied, to 
join. When the order withdrawing the 
privilege was issued, a veritable stam- 
pede developed and many found them- 
selves debarred. Among the Fascists 
these were regarded as not “desir- 
ables” anyway; otherwise, they would 
have taken advantage of the Duce’s of- 
fer earlier. Il Popolo d’Italia declared 
that “all those deeming themselves 
worthy of Black Shirt membership 
had had plenty of time to apply.” The 
campaign of the past year, it said, 
“has gathered in almost all the best 
Italians.” According to official state- 
ments, the total number of adult mem- 
bers is now over 2,000,000. 

Following upon the heels of the 
campaign to enroll in the party as 
many of the potential leaders in Italy 
as possible, a campaign for the crea- 
tion of a more favorable foreign opin- 
ion and attitude toward fascism and 
Fascist ideas is apparently contem- 
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plated. The appointment of Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in- 
law, recently returned from service in 
China, to be head of the government 
press office points to a new orienta- 
tion of Fascist propaganda. True, the 
Duce has repeatedly said, “Fascism is 
not an article of export,” and he has 
not made any effort to proselytize; 
nevertheless, he believes that the 
world must adopt some of its prin- 
ciples. Count Ciano succeeds Polve- 
relli, who has had the post since 1931, 
and who, in the words of the Duce, 
“has made the Italian press an ever 
more efficient instrument in the ser- 
vice of the régime.” The position also 
controls the press bureau of the For- 
eign Office and therefore Italian news 
for foreign readers. 

The dramatic flight of Balbo’s air 
armada from Italy to the “Century of 
Progress” in Chicago and back ended 
on Aug. 12, when twenty-three sea 
planes landed at the mouth of the 
Tiber. After being formally welcomed 
by the Crown Prince and Mussolini, 
the men were hurried in automobiles 
to Rome for a royal reception and 
triumphal procession the next day. 
Mussolini conferred the title of Air 
Marshal on General Balbo; each mem- 
ber of the crew was promoted one 
grade in rank and given a medal. Gold 
medals, the highest award for brav- 
ery, were given relatives of Sergeant- 
Mechanic Quintavallo, who was killed 
at Amsterdam, and of Lieutenant 
Squaglia, who died as the result of an 
accident in the Azores. 

The significance of the flight is 
variously appraised, In the annals of 
mass flying it will stand out as a pi- 
oneer venture of real significance. The 
French press, in particular, has given 
serious attention to this aspect of the 
expedition, urging special watchful- 
ness on the part of the nation’s aerial 
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defense, and hailing with approval a 
recent order by the Air Minister 
which granted relief from taxation 
and subsidies to aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

Statistics published early in August 
revealed 824,195 unemployed in Italy, 
a drop during July of 60,805. This 
slow, but consistent, improvement in 
employment reflects a modest advance 
in several important industries, among 
which are aircraft and aircraft motor 
factories, rayon, cotton and woolen 
industries. There has also been an en- 
couraging increase in the number of 
applications for building permits. In 
the rayon industry the total output in 
the second quarter again rose to the 
1932 level, while sales showed an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over the previous 
three months. On the other hand, ex- 
ports fell off considerably, partly be- 
cause of Japanese competition. There 
has also been a decrease of 20 per cent 
in the amount of silk seed sold in 1933, 
and a heavy shortage in the crop is in- 
evitable. This prospective shortage, at 
a time when the oversupply of raw 
silk and cocoons has disappeared, has 
produced a serious situation in one of 
Italy’s major industries. Meanwhile, 
depreciation of the dollar and the 
American gold embargo have caused 
further complication by reducing the 
demand for Italian silk. Strictly com- 
mitted to the gold standard, Italian 
opinion continued during the month to 
voice its criticism of the inflationist 
policy of the United States. The symp- 
toms of American recovery, so loudly 
proclaimed by the press, are not, Ital- 
ians claim, the result of the depreciat- 
ed dollar, nor are they even unique, 
for the signs of improvement are gen- 
eral. 

Italy, nevertheless, is leaving no 
stone unturned to advance her eco- 
nomic recovery. 








A New Constitution for Poland 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


stitution which Marshal Pilsud- 
ski and his supporters have been 
drafting are gradually being revealed. 
Next Winter, it is believed, will see an 
attempt to put the plan into effect. 
There will be plenty of opposition; 
and since the government bloc com- 
mands only a bare majority in the 
Sejm, whereas constitutional changes 
require a two-thirds vote, strong-arm 
measures may be employed—possibly 
some sort of coup d’état. 

Interesting features of the new 
scheme were divulged by Colonel Wal- 
ery Slawek, former Premier and head 
of the government bloc, in a speech 
on Aug. 7 at the annual meeting of 
the Legionaires Association in War- 
saw. The President of the republic is 
to be given actual power; to be made, 
in Colonel Slawek’s words, “a real 
leader bearing full responsibility.” In 
the next place, the Senate, which at 
present is a popularly elected “sec- 
ondary” chamber with limited pow- 
ers, is to be raised to a position of 
equality with the Sejm, and is to be 
chosen no longer by the people at 
large. Two-thirds of the membership 
will be elected by a select list of citi- 
zens comprising the “élite” of the na- 
tion and the remainder will be chosen 
by the President himself. At the out- 
set, the “élite” will consist chiefly of 
holders of the Virtui Military Cross 
who won decorations in the World 
War and more than 16,000 officers 
holding the Independence Cross who 
were honored for services rendered in 
Poland’s struggles for national free- 


om outlines of a new Polish Con- 


dom. Later, the new Senate will select 
from the country’s “best citizens’ ad- 
ditions to this highly selective electo- 
rate. The Sejm will remain substan- 
tially unchanged—a lower chamber 
elected by universal suffrage accord- 
ing to the principle of proportional 
representation. It will, however, lose 
its former pre-eminence. 

Obviously, the objective is a gov- 
ernment which will be dominated by 
an aristocracy, not primarily of birth 
nor yet necessarily of talent, but of 
military and other forms of patriotic 
service. Old liberal ideas, declared 
Colonel Slawek in his speech, are 
dead; the Constitution must no longer 
be regarded solely as an instrument 
to protect citizens’ rights and privi- 
leges, but must enable the best citi- 
zens to rule the State efficiently. For 
Marshal Pilsudski and the chief sup- 
porters of his dictatorship, the “best 
citizens” are, speaking broadly, the 
Legionaires to whom Colonel Slawek 
was speaking; they primarily are the 
“élite,” best fitted to govern the State 
whose fortunes they preserved in the 
dark hours when an independent Po- 
land seemed a romantic dream. In- 
deed, it is they who have really gov- 
erned Poland in these last seven 
years; the new constitutional order is 
designed merely to give them formal 
and legal recognition as the nation’s 
worthiest. Not even Paderewski is 
among the number. 

On Aug. 5 Poland and Danzig signed 
two important agreements settling 
long-standing differences over the use 
of Danzig’s port by Poles and over the 
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special rights of Polish citizens in the 
Free City. The former problem arose 
out of the unexpected competition be- 
tween Danzig and the newly developed 
Polish port of Gdynia which tended to 
deprive the Free City of anticipated 
benefits from Poland’s foreign trade. 
The latter concerned the relations in 
Danzig between the Polish and Ger- 
man languages and the right of the 
Free City’s Polish population to have 
public and private minority schools. 
In the first agreement, guaranteeing 
Danzig a larger proportion of Poland’s 
shipping business, the Free City came 
off victor; in the second, the Free 
City’s new Nazi government made 
concessions which no non-Nazi gov- 
ernment had been willing to make. 
By giving the Poles schools in return 
for more Polish freight, the Free City 
has cooperated with Warsaw in fur- 
thering European peace. 


HUNGARY’S FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


At the end of July the much herald- 
ed visit to Rome of Premier Julius 
Goemboes of Hungary served to clear 
up two questions which had stirred 
a considerable amount of discussion. 
One related to a Habsburg restoration 
in Hungary; it was reported officially, 
however, that in the conversations be- 
tween Goemboes and Premier Musso- 
lini no serious consideration was given 
the subject. The other concerned Mus- 
solini’s attitude on the revision of the 
Trianon treaty. As to this, all doubt 
was removed by the following tele- 
gram sent by the Italian Premier to 
the Mayor of Budapest on Aug. 1: “I 
was the first to proclaim the injustice 
of the Treaty of Trianon which crip- 
pled your great and noble nation. I 
will never alter my standpoint until 
reparation is made.” 

In opposition circles it is charged 
that the Premier’s Italian excursion 
was fruitless. He was indeed, it is ad- 
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mitted, ready to pursue his country’s 
revisionist program with vigor, but 
was warned in Rome that Italy’s hands 
were too much tied by the Four-Power 
Pact to permit her to support any ex- 
clusively Hungarian campaign for re- 
vision. The Premier himself refused 
to admit defeat. ‘We have to ac- 
knowledge the Four-Power Pact,” he 
said, “but on the other hand we know 
that any attempt to solve existing 
European problems without us is fore- 
doomed to failure. Italy’s influence 
has strengthened our already strong 
position in Danubian Europe, and 
every one now realizes that we are the 
deciding factor on the Danube.” 

Ludwig Perley, a member of the 
Budapest Municipal Council, and five 
other persons were arrested on July 
29 on charges of plotting to assassi- 
nate Premier Goemboes on his return 
from Rome. The leader of the group 
was widely known as an extreme Na- 
tionalist who on various occasions had 
forced upon foreign diplomats in 
Budapest memorials demanding res- 
titution of Hungary’s former terri- 
tories. 


CZECHOSLOVAK RELIEF 
MEASURES 


After a notable session which began 
on March 14, the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment adjourned toward the end of 
July. Most of the new legislation was 
concerned in one way or another with 
problems growing out of the economic 
crisis. A large internal loan was au- 
thorized to secure funds for pro- 
ductive investment in public works 
throughout the country as a form of 
relief for unemployment. As more than 
2,000,000,000 crowns was subscribed, 
this loan was decidedly more success- 
ful than anticipated. [On Aug. 31 the 
crown was valued at 4.13 cents.] In- 
terest on government and other secur- 
ities was reduced from 6 to 5 per 
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cent, Protection against rent increases 
was extended to certain categories of 
house tenants, while farmers were re- 
lieved of certain harsh features of 
execution judgments. Perhaps most 
important of all, an enabling act was 
passed conferring on the government 
for a period of five months extensive 
powers to deal with certain matters, 
mostly of an urgent economic nature, 
without previous consultation with 
Parliament. The Ministry of Food 
Supply was abolished and its func- 
tions distributed among other depart- 
ments. In a Cabinet based on a seven- 
party coalition, there were inevitably 
some divergencies of opinions. Never- 
theless a spirit of conciliation and 
compromise prevailed to a marked de- 
gree, with the interests of the country 
as a whole usually outweighing party 
or class interests. 

In an interview at the beginning 
of August with a correspondent of the 
Hungarian A Ma of Bratislava, Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, inter- 
preted the-recent Four-Power Pact as 
indicating that the great powers de- 
sire no radical changes in the post- 
war order, brushed aside as unimpor- 
tant the recently revived propaganda 
for revision of the peace treaties and 
indicated his belief that relations be- 
tween Hungary and the three States 
of the Little Entente were improving. 
The present order in Central Europe, 
he admitted, is not “perfect in all re- 
spects,” but, compared with the old 
order, it represents a great advance 
toward international justice and well- 
being. 

Apart from curtailing Nazi propa- 
ganda, the Prague government has 
continued to pursue a liberal policy 
with respect to immigration from 
Germany so long as the newcomers do 
not indulge in political activities or 
obtain work in preference to the local 


unemployed. Jews form the majority 
of the refugees, but there are many 
others who have become “undesirable” 
in Germany, including not a few al- 
leged spies and agents provocateurs. 


FOREIGN LOANS TO RUMANIA 


On Aug. 14 the Rumanian Govern- 
ment announced a transfer morato- 
rium on all State and municipal debts, 
payable in foreign currencies, which 
is to continue until the nations still on 
the gold standard enable Rumania to 
export to their territories so that she 
can obtain the foreign currencies nec- 
essary for her debt service. The 
amount involved is about $24,900,000 
annually. An American issue dated 
Feb. 1, 1929, and due Feb. 1, 1959, is 
included. 


YUGOSLAV POLITICS 


An attempt of the old Serbian Rad- 
ical party to re-enter political life as 
part of a coalition with the Bosnian 
Moslems and the Slovenians was frus- 
trated during the first week of 
August by the Slovenian leader, 
Father Anton Koroshetz, who, from 
his retreat on the Dalmatian island of 
Hvar, refused to participate in any 
coalition which did not include the 
Croats. The decision disappointed the 
government which had seen the plan 
as a means of furthering Croat isola- 
tion. It is reported that the Radical 
party will now seek the government’s 
permission to reappear in the political 
arena by itself. 

Seven months ago the Yugoslav dic- 
tatorship appeared to be at the end of 
its tether, and its early collapse was 
freely predicted. The scene, however, 
has shifted, and today there is little 
talk of the revolution that once 
seemed imminent. Not even the sen- 
tencing of Dr. Vladko Matchek, the 
Croat leader, to three years’ impris- 
onment for nothing more than reiter- 
ating his demand for Croatian auton- 
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omy, has served to disturb the scene. 
The change is attributed by observers 
mainly to the effect of events in Ger- 
many, where the dramatic rise of a 
Nazi dictatorship has withdrawn the 
world’s interest and attention from an 
older and less important dictatorial 
régime. “The dictatorship,” say Bel- 
grade cynics, “owes Hitler a letter of 
thanks, for in the flood of Brown- 
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Shirt violence in German concentra- 
tion camps and of anti-Semitic activi- 
ties the severities of our dictatorship 
are like drops in the ocean.” King 
Alexander recently visited Lika, the 
scene of last year’s revolt, where he 
delivered conciliatory speeches at the 
same time that a former Yugoslav of- 
ficer and other rebels who had been 
sentenced to death were reprieved. 


Nazi Activity in Northern Europe 


By SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


E Baltic littoral today is politi- 
os more active than it has been 
since the allied powers lined its east- 
ern side with four new republics chis- 
eled out of Russia. Aided by Hitler’s 
God-given pan-Germanism, the Fas- 
cist elements in Northern Europe have 
given birth to an array of Fuehrer 
who are ready to lead their respective 
peoples to the National Socialist foun- 
tain of youth. How many followers 
they have it is difficult to judge. 

The results of the Finnish Diet elec- 
tions in July, reported here last 
month, provided no foundation for the 
optimistic hopes of the Fascists in 
that country. On the other hand, the 
election in the city of Memel, whose 
population is overwhelmingly German, 
was a landslide for the Nazis. (See 
August CURRENT HIsTory, page 628.) 
These have been the only elections in 
Northern Europe since Hitler assumed 
the Chancellorship of Germany. 

The most disquieting indication of 
Nazi activity is to be found in the 
South Jutland district of Denmark. 
Unlike Austria, South Jutland is still 
regarded by the Hitlerite historians 
as foreign territory, But the Nazi 
party in Denmark is reported to be 


outspoken in its intention to reunite 
the region with the Reich. Although 
the wearing of political uniforms was 
prohibited on April 12, Nazi activities 
in the southernmost province have 
been intensified. More money is being 
spent in the German kultur campaign. 
No fewer than fifteen of the thirty- 
five German private schools in South 
Jutland have been established since 
July. House-to-house agitation in the 
typical Nazi manner is going on 
among the German residents to in- 
duce them to join the National Social- 
ists. Below the border, the rights of 
the Danes in the part of Slesvig which 
remained German are gradually disap- 
pearing. Moreover, in Fensburg, 
Storm Troopers were reported to have 
marched through the streets “singing 
of the coming reunion of the Tyrol 
and North Slesvig with the father- 
land.” Danish anti-Fascists are said 
to be objects of a Nazi espionage 
system. For example, a Danish trade 
unionist, who had been assisting Ger- 
man refugees to cross the frontier 
was warned by the Nazis that he 
would be one of the first to be put in 
a concentration camp “when the 
change took place, and that will not 
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be long.” It was reported recently 
that Pastor Peperkorn, a notorious 
Nazi agitator, had been put in charge 
of a special official “frontier bureau” 
in Kiel. 

The Nazis are also using economic 
pressure in their campaign. Four Ger- 
man “trade advisers’ for South Jut- 
land were appointed late in August. 
Although they will be connected offi- 
cially with the Deutscher Handlings- 
gesseln, it is believed that Nazi prop- 
aganda will be their primary concern. 
The German agricultural credit insti- 
tution in South Jutland is advancing 
loans only to farmers whose children 
attend German private schools and 
who promise not to fly the Danish 
flag on national holidays. The 100 per 
cent German in Denmark is expected 
to have as few business dealings with 
Danes as is practicable. Small provin- 
cial papers throughout Denmark have 
received circulars in Danish offering 
them a German news service in ex- 
change for $150 worth of advertising 
space each year to be used by German 
exporters. The church is likewise 
being converted. Pastors are being 
persuaded by offers of higher salaries 
and automobiles to spread the word 
of God under the aegis of the Slesvig 
Church rather than the Danish Lu- 
theran Church. 

The chief constables of South Jut- 
land were to meet in Copenhagen on 
Sept. 5 with the Minister of Justice to 
discuss the frontier situation and the 
necessity for greater vigilance. As the 
Nazi agitation has aroused strong 
patriotic sentiment among the Social- 
Democrats, the Cabinet may be ex- 
pected to put up stout resistance to 
Nazi aggression. 

The Slesvig question is centuries old. 
The last redrawing of the border, pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Versailles, 
seemed to be an eminently just settle- 


ment. The plebiscite in the North 
Slesvig district on Feb. 10, 1920, gave 
Denmark 75,431 votes and Germany 
25,329 votes; as the Central Slesvig 
plebiscite on March 14, 1920, revealed 
48,148 supporters of Germany and 
13,029 votes for Denmark, Germany 
retained this district. The plebiscite 
in the southern zone was never held. 
Denmark was almost unique among 
the nations at the Paris Conference in 
her diffidence toward territorial ac- 
quisitions. She wanted no more than 
she was clearly entitled to. In the 
Folketing election last year, the Sles- 
vig party, which favors frontier revi- 
sion, polled only 9,867 votes, a gain 
of 80 over 1928. The out-and-out Na- 
tional Socialist party received 765 
votes. The German vote in Denmark 
immediately after the plebiscite was 
about 7,500. In the population of 
South Jutland, which is approximate- 
ly 180,000, the German minority 
totals about 27,000, of whom less than 
half speak German, Denmark’s treat- 
ment of her German minority is ex- 
emplary. The Germans are free to de- 
velop their own way of life; German 
parents send their children to German 
or Danish primary schools and Ger- 
man private schools receive State 
grants along with the Danish. In view 
of all these considerations, it is diffi- 
cult to see how even an inflamed pan- 
Germanism can expect to woo South 
Jutland successfully. Should the Sles- 
vig flirtation ever become as serious 
as the Austrian situation, Denmark’s 
civilized conduct should stand her in 
good stead among the powers whose 
aid she would have to seek. 

Thus far Norway seems to have 
avoided the Nazi infection. Sweden, 
however, has not escaped. Using Mal- 
m6, which is about fifty miles from 
the German coast, as headquarters, 
the Swedish Nazis are concentrating 
their propaganda in the southern 
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province of Skane. Here, it is report- 
ed, they are making some progress 
among the younger students. That 
their success is not greater may be 
due to the strong counter-propaganda 
of the Social-Democrats. Fascist influ- 
ence, the extent of which cannot yet 
be determined, is also making itself 
felt among the youth in the Conserva- 
tive party. The National Socialists, in 
the Riksdag election of September, 
1932, polled 15,160 votes, but did not 
win any seats. Swedish fascism is the 
favored recipient of Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering’s particular attention. The 
Prussian Premier’s late wife was 
Swedish, and Captain Goering fre- 
quently visits his father-in-law. 

On July 21, the Swedish Govern- 
ment, acting under powers granted by 
the Riksdag, prohibited the wearing 
of party uniforms or sleeve badges af- 
ter July 31. It also required all owners 
of firearms to report to the police by 
Sept. 1 or risk severe punishment. 
Swedish stevedores, perhaps the most 
radical element in the working class, 
refused to unload a German tanker 
in Stockholm on Aug. 16, when the 
Nazi swastika was run up. Another 
source of irritation was the discovery 
that mail addressed to Sweden coming 
from or going through Germany was 
being tampered with. 

Swedish temperament and tradi- 
tions militate against the success of 
fascism. The Riksdag is more power- 
ful today and more jealous of this 
power than it has been during all its 
498 years of continued existence. A 
few months ago, Knut A. Wallenberg, 
patriarch of Sweden’s most powerful 
private financial dynasty, in one of 
his infrequent public utterances, pre- 
dicted that Sweden would remain un- 
touched by the political convulsions 
of the Continent. He described the 
persecution of the Jews as “the great- 
est folly in centuries.” 
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Directly across the Baltic from 
Stockholm, Estonia is chafing under 
an emergency law “to preserve the 
tranquillity and safety of the State.” 
Hitherto a mild form of martial law 
has existed in Reval, Tartu, the fron- 
tier zones and on the railways. The 
new proclamations dissolve extremist 
organizations of the Left and Right, 
impose censorship on the press and 
extend the powers of the police in the 
supervision of public meetings. 

The government’s specific reason 
for this action was that a revolution- 
ary movement threatened the exis- 
tence of the present democratic 
régime. The suspected insurrection- 
ists were members of the League of 
Participants in the War of Liberation, 
a veterans’ organization with Fascist 
ideas. For the past few months, the 
Estonian Socialists have been concen- 
trating their attacks on this group. 
Despite the veterans’ disavowal of 
subversive intentions, the Cabinet ap- 
parently decided that, by clamping 
down the lid, it would be playing safe 
and at the same time placating the 
Socialists whose toleration is impor- 
tant to its continuance in office. The 
Right opposition had been demanding 
openly that the powers of the Presi- 
dent be extended and that the mem- 
bership of the State Assembly be 
halved. 

Memel Territory, wedged between 
Lithuania and East Prussia, provides 
the former nation with its only outlet 
to the sea. One may assume that the 
Lithuanians will stop at nothing to 
retain their control. During the past 
few months this task has been made 
increasingly difficult by the growth 
of the Nazi movement. Memel has 
three thriving Fascist groups—two 
German and one Lithuanian. About 
half the territory’s 145,000 inhab- 
itants are Germans whose allegiance 
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is definitely with Germany. There is 
little thought of rejoining the father- 
land, however, because the business 
interests, even though predominately 
German, are anxious to retain their 
trade with the Lithuanian hinterland. 

Lithuania’s determination to weak- 
en the National Socialist influence 
was indicated on Aug. 24 when the 
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government abrogated the agreement 
between the German Protestant 
Church and the Protestant Church of 
Memel Territory. Lithuania’s explana- 
tion of this action was that one of the 
contracting parties ceased to exist 
when Hitler’s “German Christians” 
gained control of the German Protes- 
tant Church. 


The Test of Soviet Economy 


By EDGAR S. FuRNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


o much attention has been given to 

the conflicting reports of condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union that the 
deeper significance of Russian suc- 
cesses and reverses has been over- 
looked. Actually behind the present 
situation, with all its light and shade, 
the efficiency of the Soviet system of 
economy. is being tested, and this 
should not be lost sight of amid 
the confusing midsummer surveys of 
events in the Soviet Union. 

Some accounts, emanating not only 
from Riga and similar centres of 
White Russian propaganda but also 
from the investigations of impartial 
observers on the ground, paint the 
situation in extremely gloomy colors, 
likening current conditions to those 
which prevailed during the disastrous 
famine of 1921. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has con- 
sistently minimized the extent and 
severity of the crisis and has treated 
these more lurid accounts with scorn 
and ridicule. 

When one attempts to appraise the 
elements of truth in these reports 
he concludes that the Russian people 
have been passing through a period of 
privation much more severe than the 


Soviet authorities have been willing to 
admit. Apparently in some districts 
and among certain classes of people 
whose social position renders them 
particularly insecure there have been 
numerous deaths from actual starva- 
tion. On a much wider scale the in- 
adequate food supply has caused gen- 
eral undernourishment that has re- 
sulted in the diseases commonly asso- 
ciated with famine conditions, and in 
an immense rise of the death rate. 
Recent actions of the government it- 
self support such a view. Early in the 
Summer, Soviet officials began to ex- 
clude foreign travelers from the dis- 
tricts in which conditions had been 
reported as especially distressing; in 
August the press correspondents at 
Moscow were abruptly ordered to ab- 
stain from all tours of inspection in 
these regions. On Aug. 20 the price 
of bread in Moscow was suddenly 
doubled, despite forecasts of a more 
plentiful and cheaper food supply. 
With every desire to avoid exagger- 
ation, it can at least be said that 
recent Soviet statistics of higher wage 
rates and better living standards, as 
measured in monetary terms, have lit- 
tle significance in the face of prevail- 
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ing conditions. For the past half year 
or more the common man in Russia 
has been engaged in a grim struggle 
to obtain for himself and his family 
the barest essentials of existence. 

The present situation, however illu- 
minating it may be with regard to the 
actual achievements of the Communist 
program in the past, is of minor im- 
portance compared with the outcome 
of this year’s agricultural campaign. 
Misery has not yet produced rebellion 
against the nation’s rulers; nor has 
the government been compelled to 
modify in any essential particular its 
socialistic agrarian and industrial or- 
ganization. A successful harvest this 
year will preserve, at least for the 
present, these fundamental features of 
the Communist program; another fail- 
ure will probably mean the end of ex- 
periment along such lines for some 
time to come. Realizing early in the 
year the critical nature of the prob- 
lem, the Soviet leaders at once at- 
tacked it with their accustomed vigor 
and single-mindedness, first through 
the application of ruthless repressive 
and punitive measures to large groups 
of the peasants who were held to be 
recalcitrant; and later, by a nation- 
wide promotion campaign carried out 
by a specially created political bureau 
possessed of dictatorial powers over 
the planting, cultivation and harvest- 
ing of the crops. 

If one is content to estimate results 
in terms of quantity of output with- 
out regard for production costs, there 
is every reason to pronounce this 
agrarian campaign a success. The sow- 
ing program was almost completely 
fulfilled, and favorable weather con- 
ditions throughout the country pro- 
duced a crop of standing grain vary- 
ing from 30 to 150 per cent above the 
average in the principal producing 
areas. As reports of the harvest began 
to come in about the first of August, 
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the Soviet press recorded a succession 
of triumphs on what it calls “the 
agrarian front.” Eariy in the month 
many of the collectives had already 
completed their grain deliveries for 
the year, and others were reporting a 
harvest three times that of last year. 
By Aug. 15 the government could de- 
clare that grain requisitions were as- 
sured and could predict a larger sur- 
plus in the hands of the peasants than 
in any recent year. 

Efforts are now being made to turn 
this surplus into the government 
agencies, presumably for export, by 
means of the “free trading” permitted 
to the collectives and individual peas- 
ants who have discharged the grain 
requisition in full. Official organiza- 
tions have gathered together all avail- 
able supplies of consumers’ goods, re- 
moving them from the cities to the 
rural villages, where they will be 
bartered for the peasants’ surplus 
food stocks at prices fixed by the gov- 
ernment. While this policy has made 
conditions of life in the industrial cen- 
tres somewhat harder, it has begun to 
have its effect on peasant trade. 

But, to stabilize the nation’s agra- 
rian economy permanently on the 
basis of the new collectivist forms of 
organization, it is not enough to pro- 
duce large amounts; it is essential 
that this product represent a surplus 
in excess of costs. There is every rea- 
son to question whether this year’s 
abundant harvest has not been more 
than offset by the nation’s expendi- 
ture of human labor and capital. Ad- 
mittedly cost was not considered, per- 
haps necessarily so, in view of the na- 
tional emergency. The nation’s man 
power was expended lavishly in non- 
productive activity, such as the direc- 
tion and control of the working peas- 
ants by an army of political masters. 
In like manner, all the available me- 
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chanical equipment was applied to the 
problem in hand without thought of 
the appropriate charges for mainte- 
nance, repair and replacement. 

These statements are not made in 
criticism of the methods employed in 
the crisis, nor are they intended to 
belittle the moral and political impor- 
tance of the achievement in terms of 
the nation’s food supply. But they do 
have an important bearing upon the 
inference so freely drawn by the So- 
viet press and officials from the suc- 
cess of the agrarian campaign, that 
it has demonstrated finally the supe- 
riority, and insured the permanence, 
of socialistic organization of agricul- 
ture. Of course no such conclusion can 
be drawn from the facts; it remains 
still to be demonstrated whether this 
structure is sufficiently efficient un- 
der normal conditions to provide a 
basis for the nation’s economy. 

That the Soviet authorities are not 
unaware of the long-run importance 
of these considerations is shown by 
their concern over a phase of the col- 
lectivist movement which goes to the 
very heart of the problem: namely, 
the inordinate growth of bureaucracy. 
The press has launched a campaign 
against this evil, with many illuminat- 
ing examples of its extent. One collec- 
tive in North Caucasus is described as 
containing four administrators for 
every six men at work in the fields; in 
another, more than half the personnel 
is engaged in administrative work; in 
still another, a third of the total in- 
come this year will be needed to main- 
tain the non-laboring officeholders. 
These are but isolated instances, drawn 
from a nation-wide survey whose data 
caused Economic Life to conclude ear- 
ly in August that administrative staffs 
in the collectives are often three or 
four times larger than the number or- 
dered by the government; that they 
frequently take no part in the actual 
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enterprise, while sharing in the prod- 
uct on a higher scale than the “pro- 
ducing collectivists” ; that the expenses 
of bureaucracy are, in general, unnec- 
essarily high. Apparently, these are 
commonplace features of the agrarian 
system, quite apart from the multipli- 
cation of administrators induced by 
this year’s exceptional conditions. 
Moreover, the government has ad- 
mitted that the bureaucracy afflicts 
all branches of Soviet enterprise, in- 
dustrial as well as agricultural. Until 
such a situation has been remedied, it 
is prudent to take account of the costs 
involved before drawing conclusions 
as to the productive efficiency of the 
system. 

Information concerning economic 
conditions outside of agriculture is 
fragmentary. There are numerous iso- 
lated examples of progress. According 
to government reports, the automotive 
industry has at last worked its way 
out of its initial state of collapse, hav- 
ing exceeded its schedule both of auto- 
mobiles and of trucks during the first 
six months of 1933. The shipbuilding 
industry has recently completed five 
freight vessels and has eight more un- 
der construction. The heavy metal in- 
dustries are said to be operating satis- 
factorily; and the new hydroelectric 
plants have been put into production. 
A number of general surveys of Soviet 
industry made public recently by for- 
eign visitors have commented favor- 
ably, even enthusiastically, on the gen- 
eral progress of the program. 

On the other hand, there have been 
failures. The official press has ex- 
pressed alarm over the decline of the 
coal industry which it attributes sig- 
nificantly to a breakdown of labor 
discipline, despite extreme measures 
adopted by the government earlier in 
the year. The Soviet authorities re- 
cently issued a decree closing many 
of the factories producing consump- 
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tion goods as a punishment for the 
inferior quality of their product. Of 
greater importance is the steady de- 
terioration of the railway services 
which, as acknowledged by the gov- 
ernment, have declined in efficiency 
continuously during the last two 
years. Indeed, so critical is the situ- 
ation in this vital industry that in 
July the entire rail structure of the 
Union was placed by decree under 
semi-military government adminis- 
tered by a special branch of “political 
police,” exercising almost unlimited 
punitive powers. In connection with 
this effort to rehabilitate the railways 
the government has summarily dis- 
missed five Vice Commissars of 
Transportation, including the colorful 
Bill Shatov, known in America as a 
former I. W. W. agitator and recently 
honored in Russia for his achievement 
in building the Turk-Sib Railroad. 

There is danger, of course, in draw- 
ing from this scanty evidence general 
conclusions, either favorable or un- 
favorable, as to the eventual success 
of the Communist program; the situ- 
ation is still uncertain, even as it is in 
Soviet foreign trade. Although the So- 
viet Union must produce an export sur- 
plus in order to meet maturing obliga- 
tions and to support herprogram of in- 
dustrial construction with its inevita- 
ble demand for foreign equipment, her 
trade balance shows an accumulating 
deficit. Soviet exports last year de- 
clined 30 per cent. At the end of 1932 
debts incurred abroad in connection 
with the Five-Year Plan totaled some 
$800,000,000; nearly $500,000,000 of 
these debts mature during the present 
year. The small export balance of the 
first half of 1933—the first since 1929 
—is of little avail to meet these obli- 
gations. 

Obviously it is impossible for Rus- 
sia to clear her international accounts 
currently from her trade balance and 
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equally impossible for political reasons 
to turn her commitments into long- 
term obligations. Credits which she 
is acquiring from time to time, such 
as the recent R. F. C. loan in America, 
have but slight bearing on this gen- 
eral situation since their proceeds are 
to be used for new purchases. In con- 
nection with the discussion of Amer- 
ican policy toward tue Soviet Union, 
the statement has been made repeat- 
edly that the Soviet régime has never 
once defaulted on her foreign obliga- 
tions. While true, it should be added 
that the Union is only now beginning 
to face the full effect of her system 
of foreign financing. 

Within the past two months am- 
nesty decrees promulgated by the gov- 
ernment have freed vast numbers of 
political prisoners who had been 
exiled to the lumber camps, mines and 
other Soviet enterprises in the far 
north. The first of these, said to affect 
over 100,000 people, permitted peas- 
ants who were deported in the Spring 
to return to their homes. A second de- 
cree—a reward for efficient service— 
released some 13,000 criminals and 
political prisoners who had been at 
forced labor on the White Sea-Baltic 
Canal. These events may be taken as 
evidence of a lightening of the pres- 
sure of dictatorship due chiefly, it is 
inferred, to the success of the agra- 
rian campaign. Of similar import is 
the recent creation of an All-Union 
Procuratorial Department with power 
to investigate “the legality and cor- 
rectness of the Ogpu, the militia, crim- 
inal police and corrective institutions” 
in defense of the civil rights of in- 
dividuals. 

The improvement of Soviet foreign 
relations has continued. (See Septem- 
ber CURRENT HisTory, pages 757-761.) 
At the end of July, Spain accorded the 
Union formal diplomatic recognition 
and appointed a commission to draw 
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up a trade agreement. On Aug 13 
Uruguay informed the Union of her 
decision to establish an embassy at 
Moscow. As forecasting further de- 
velopment of the Franco-Soviet rap- 
prochement much significance was at- 
tached to Edouard Herriot’s protract- 
ed visit to Russia and her Eastern 
European neighbors. Germany, despite 


strained political relations, has agreed 
through a group of private bankers 
to extend a credit of 50,000,000 marks 
for the financing of Soviet trade. In 
the Far East negotiations with Japan 
and Manchukuo for the sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, though still 
incomplete, were reported as progress- 
ing favorably. 





Assyrian Unrest in lrag 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


ee 


VER since Iraq entered the League 

of Nations, in October, 1932, un- 

der the sponsorship of Great Britain, 
skeptics have anticipated some situ- 
ation that would test the ability of the 
new State to deal effectively with in- 
ternal difficulties. It has been as- 
serted, especially by the French, that 
Iraq was being released from manda- 
tory control too soon for her own 
good. The skeptics have not had long 
to wait, for Iraq has been embroiled 
since early August with a discontented 
and militant part of her Assyrian 
minority in the northern part of the 
country. There have been rebellion, 
outrages upon innocent villages, alle- 
gations of French bad faith and re- 
ports that Iraqi commanders had 
murdered Assyrian prisoners in cold 
blood. British prestige and sentiment 
and Syro-Iraqi relations were involved, 
and, though the Iraqi Army appears 
to have restored order by employing 
harsh measures, the whole matter will 
come before the League Council at its 
meeting in September. Unless King 
Feisal punishes certain of his officers 
for their savagery, Iraq will face that 
accounting without a friend to take 
her part, and it isnot unlikely that 
the League will appoint a commis- 


sion to dictate a solution of the Assy- 
rian problem. Such an outcome would 
be a serious reflection on Iraq’s sov- 
ereignty and an even greater blow to 
national pride. 

The Assyrians claim to be the oldest 
Christian sect in the world, a claim 
that is disputed, however, by the 
Coptic Christians of Egypt. Before the 
World War they lived in the moun- 
tains to the north of Mosul as a semi- 
autonomous community under the 
Ottoman Empire. Soon after the out- 
break of hostilities they were pre- 
vailed upon by Russian agents to rise 
against their Turkish masters, but 
after the Russian collapse they were 
driven into Persia by Turkish forces. 
Then they allied themselves with the 
British army in Mesopotamia, and the 
Assyrian “levies,” as their troops were 
called, gained a reputation as effi- 
cient fighters. After the war they set- 
tled in Northern Iraq, but to the south 
of their traditionat home, which was 
included in the new Turkey. As the 
region was already inhabited by their 
age-old enemies, the Kurds, it was im- 
possible to settle them in such a way 
as to restore their old unity. But so 
long as the British mandate over Iraq 
continued, the Assyrians gave it their 
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hearty support and had only occa- 
sional trouble with their Kurdish 
neighbors. British partiality for the 
Assyrians, and the employment of 
their “levies” to guard the British 
airdromes which were _ retained 
after the mandate was surrendered, 
increased the antipathy of the 
overwhelming Arab-Moslem majority 
against them, 

In recommending Iraq for State- 
hood and admission to the League, 
the British Government did not pro- 
vide for any special treatment for the 
Assyrian minority. The latter at once 
became fearful for their security un- 
der Moslem Iraq. Trouble was fore- 
shadowed last November when the 
Assyrians, in a number of petitions to 
the League, demanded that they be 
settled together and that they should 
be allowed the autonomy that they 
had enjoyed under the Sultan. The 
Iraqi Government indignantly refused 


these demands, declaring that it had 
subscribed to the customary clause 
guaranteeing protection to minorities. 
A committee appointed by the League 


Council, under the presidency of 
Eduard Benes, recommended “that the 
Assyrian community should be settled 
in such a way as to obviate its being 
scattered among the populations of 
other races.” This resolution was ac- 
cepted by the Iraqi delegate, who an- 
nounced that a foreign expert would 
be engaged to deal with minority 
problems. 

The settlement of the Assyrians as 
a homogeneous group has proved a 
failure, because the Kurds, among 
whom they are at present scattered, 
are not only more numerous, but have 
dwelt in the region for centuries. 
Moreover, the Assyrian Patriarch, 
Mar Shimun, has refused to relinquish 
his temporal authority or to approve 
the steps taken by Iraq to make the 
best settlement possible. In May, when 
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he went to Bagdad on the invitation 
of the Iragi Government to discuss 
the problem, he was immediately 
placed under guard, and subsequently 
deported to Cyprus. 

The detention of the Nestorian Pa- 
triarch appears to have determined an 
already dissident minority of his fol- 
lowers to rebel. Late in July, some 
1,300 armed Assyrians assembled near 
the Basrilan Mountain, but, finding 
strong Iraqi forces confronting them, 
fled across the frontier into Syria, 
where a majority were disarmed by 
the Syrian authorities. The Iraqi 
Government promised to allow the 
Assyrians to return to Iraqi territory 
if they would surrender their arms. 

Early in August the Franco-Syrian 
officials restored rifles to about 500 
Assyrians who had announced that 
they wished to return to Iraq. The 
Assyrians then told Iraqi authorities 
of their intention to surrender their 
arms upon returning to Iraqi soil. On 
Aug. 4 they crossed the Tigris, which 
forms the frontier between Northern 
Iraq and Syria, destroyed a small 
Iraqi detachment and then fled to 
their mountains. Many of their orig- 
inal band also recrossed the frontier. 
The Iraqi commander in the north 
was a Kurd, Bekir Sidkey Bey, who 
immediately launched punitive drives 
against the rebels. In addition to his 
regular troops, he drafted as police a 
large number of Kurdish irregulars, 
the hereditary enemies of the Assyri- 
ans. Bekir murdered many of the pris- 
oners that fell into his hands and his 
irregulars slew several hundred inno- 
cent Assyrian villagers. 

King Feisal, who was in Switzer- 
land when the first clash occurred, at 
once hastened by plane to Bagdad. As 
the situation became more serious, he 
engaged a plane to take him back to 
Switzerland, apparently wishing to 
get out of the mess, but British pres- 
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sure was brought to bear and he re- 
mained in Bagdad. In London, in fact, 
the situation in Iraq for a time held 
the centre of attention, not only at 
the Foreign Office but also in the 
press. Premier MacDonald hurried 
from Scotland for consultations with 
Foreign Office officials. Letters in be- 
half of the Assyrians were written to 
the editor of The Times by a number 
of persons, including Lord Cecil and 
Lord Lugard. It was felt that British 
honor, and to some extent British re- 
sponsibility, was involved. Apparently 
the British Government has urged 
Feisal to punish those responsible for 
the outrages, so that Iraq may avoid 
censure at Geneva. 

Iraq has offended the French by 
charging that the Franco-Syrian au- 
thorities, in restoring arms to the 
Assyrian rebels, violated the provi- 
sional agreement that has been in 
force between Iraq and Syria since 
1927 and that the raid, since it began 
on French soil, constituted “aggres- 
sion.” In Paris, French responsibility 
was disclaimed, and it was asserted 
that since the government of Iraq had 
not made its domestic difficulties 
known to Syrian and French authori- 
ties, and since the Assyrians who 
crossed into Syria had not shown any 
warlike intentions, there was no way 
of knowing how serious the problem 
had become. 

King Feisal finds himself in a pecu- 
liarly embarrassing position. If he 
punishes Bekir and others responsible 
for the massacres in Northern Iraq he 
will antagonize the vast majority of 
his people, who are Arabs and Mos- 
lems. If he fails to punish them he 
will be unable to count on British 
support at Geneva. 


THE ZIONIST CONGRESS 


The World Zionist Congress opened 
at Prague on Aug. 21 for its eigh- 


teenth annual meeting to consider 
measures to relieve the Jews of Ger- 
many from their severe and calculated 
persecutions. The 319 delegates repre- 
sented all shades of Zionist opinion 
and all parts of the world. The main 
object of the congress this year was 
to coordinate Jewish efforts to com- 
bat Nazi anti-Semitism instead of 
leaving to each group the choice be- 
tween protests, boycotts and relief 
funds as means of aiding the German 
Jews. 

The leaders of the Zionist move- 
ment had hoped for internal peace 
among the factions that would en- 
able the congress to offer a united 
front against anti-Semitism, but this 
was not to be. From the beginning 
there were heated clashes between the 
Zionist Labor and Revisionist (Fa- 
scist) parties, representing the ex- 
treme Left and Right in Zionist poli- 
tics and economics. This discord arose 
mainly because the Laborites demand- 
ed that the congress appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the murder of 
Dr. Chaim Arlosorov, their leader in 
Palestine, with which the Palestine 
Revisionists have been charged. This 
dispute prevented the election of a 
president of the congress until the 
third day, when Dr. Selig Brodetzky 
of Leeds, England, was chosen. The 
Laborites had their way about an in- 
vestigation on Aug. 31, when the con- 
gress, by a vote of 179 to 70, approved 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the Arlosorov murder and 
other evidences of terrorism in Pales- 
tine. 

In speeches and debates the policy 
of the present German Government 
was often violently attacked, but the 
resolutions actually adopted by the 
congress showed a restraint that 
seems to have been influenced by the 
announcement made by Chancellor 
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Hitler’s lieutenant, Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
berg, in the Voelkischer Beobachter 
on Aug. 24, that the attitude of the 
German Government toward Jewish 
emigration would depend entirely on 
the results of the congress. For ex- 
ample, demands of the Revisionists 
and Democratic Revisionists for a 
strict boycott of Germany and for 
action by the League of Nations on 
the basis of the minority clauses of 
the peace treaties were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. The congress merely 
adopted a mild resolution invoking 
League aid for the German Jews with- 
out specifying its extent or exact char- 
acter. 

Speaker after speaker declared that 
the policy of the British Government 
and mandatory authorities toward 
Jewish immigration into Palestine 
must be greatly relaxed in view of 
the crisis among the German Jews. 
Extremely optimistic estimates, some- 
times running into the millions, were 
made as to the number of Jews that 
Palestine can absorb in the near fu- 
ture. At the end of August, however, 
the congress had not seriously con- 
sidered this important question. The 
resolution when adopted will undoubt- 
edly call for a quota far beyond what 
the British will accept, in view of the 
recent pessimistic reports on Pales- 
tine’s ability to absorb immigrants. 
(See page 763, September CURRENT 
HISTORY.) 

On Aug. 14 it was announced that 
the Palestine Government had granted 
1,000 certificates for German Jewish 
refugees in advance on the immigra- 
tion schedule for the six months end- 
ing in March, 1934. If the present rate 
of increase is maintained to the end 
of the year it is estimated that Jew- 
ish immigration will total 30,000, in- 
cluding tourists. who decide to remain 
and illegal entries. 
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TURKISH CULTURAL PROGRESS 


The most recent of Turkey’s long 
series of reforms is the complete re- 
organization of Istanbul University. 
About a year ago M. Albert Malche, a 
Swiss professor, was asked to prepare 
a plan for a modernized national uni- 
versity. M. Malche’s proposals were 
embodied in a bill which the govern- 
ment laid before the Grand National 
Assembly and which, amid consider- 
able grumbling, was passed on May 
31. The old university was abolished, 
and on July 31 the entire faculty was 
discharged, although the next day 
about one-third of the teachers were 
hired by the new institution. The Uni- 
versité, as it is called at present, will 
be composed of four faculties: Let- 
ters, Law, Medicine and Science. 
Three Schools—Dentistry, Pharma- 


cology and Foreign Languages—are 
to be established, and ultimately there 
will be Institutes of Islamic Research, 


Turcology, National Economy and 
Sociology, Geography, Morphology, 
Chemistry, Electromechanics and 
Turkish Revolution. No student can 
obtain a diploma in any branch of 
study unless he has passed an exami- 
nation in Turkish Revolution. 

As Turkey has become reconciled to 
using foreign experts until Turks can 
be trained, most of the faculty of the 
Université will come from abroad. 
Thirty-eight foreign professors, most 
of them with world-wide reputations 
in their fields, have been engaged. 
Though their names have not yet been 
published, it is understood that a 
large proportion of them are Jewish 
scholars who have been expelled from 
Germany. The teaching force will be 
classified as follows: Professor, teach- 
er, deputy professor, candidate deputy 
professor and assistant. The candidate 
deputy professors will be chosen from 
among young Turks who have been 
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graduated with great distinction from 
foreign universities. Upon these rest 
the hopes of the Turkish nation for a 
future national educational system. 

Another significant step in Turkey’s 
cultural development was the opening 
on Sept. 1 of a government-subsidized 
Stage Academy at Ankara. The Acad- 
emy includes sections for theatre, 
opera, music and ballet, under the in- 
struction of foreign teachers. A State 
Theatre and a National Opera will be 
attached to the Stage Academy, and 
plans for permanent buildings have 
already been drawn. The facilities will 
be available to both boys and girls. 
Only students who are graduated with 
distinction will be engaged by the 
State Theatre and the Opera. Less suc- 
cessful graduates will be given posts 
as teachers in Turkish schools. 


PEACE IN ARABIA 


One of the bitterest feuds between 
Arab princes was ended at Jerusalem 
on July 27 with the signing of a treaty 
of friendship and a protocol for arbi- 
tration between the Emir Abdulla of 
Transjordania and King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. Conversations were be- 
gun at Jidda on April 23 and resumed 
in Jerusalem on July 7. Acting for Ibn 
Saud were Sir Fuad Hanezeh Bey, 
Wahabi Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir Andrew Ryan, Brit- 
ish Minister at Jidda; for the Emir 
Abdulla, the negotiators were Tewfik 
Abu Huda Bey, Chief Secretary to 
the Transjordan Government, and two 
other English advisers. 

The two parties undertake to do 
their utmost to preserve peace and 
friendship and to settle all differences 
and disputes by amicable means. Bor- 
der control officers of both countries 
will work together to prevent border 
incidents. Letters of ratification are 
to be exchanged within six months, 


when the treaty and protocol will be- 
come effective. 

This adjustment in inter-Arab rela- 
tions appears to have been the result 
of the dangerous situation created 
last year when Ibn Rifada, who had 
rebelled against Ibn Saud, used Trans- 
jordanian territory as a base for raids 
into Saudi Arabia. Ibn Saud succeeded 
in putting down the rebel chieftain, 
but for a time hostilities between the 
two countries appeared imminent. The 
treaty is the more significant since 
Abdulla was supposed to be the mem- 
ber of the Hashemite dynasty who 
was most bitter against Ibn Saud for 
seizing the Hejaz in 1925, and driving 
him and his brother Feisal from their 
inheritance. The pledges exchanged 
are second in importance only to the 
treaty of 1930 between Ibn Saud and 
Feisal, which has been so faithfully 
kept on both sides. 


EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE 


The continued low price of cotton 
has caused the Egyptian Government 
to try to persuade the fellahin to 
plant more acreage in cereal crops and 
less in cotton, vast amounts of which 
are stored in government warehouses 
and are unsalable at existing low 
prices. The peasants responded well to 
this propaganda and cotton acreage 
fell from 1,841,478 feddans (the fed- 
dan is a little more than an acre) in 
1930 to 1,093,701 in 1932. But because 
of the extremely low prices of grains, 
the peasants have returned to cotton 
and the figures just issued by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture show that the 
acreage planted in cotton in 1933 has 
risen to 1,804,209 feddans. 

On Aug. 18 Sir Miles Lampson, 
British Minister to China since 1926, 
was appointed High Commissioner for 
Egypt and the Sudan. He succeeds Sir 
Percy Lyham Loraine, 


Warlike Japan 


eae ne nt te ee ae sr ee 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


APAN has recently completed her 

grand manoeuvres, which are held 
once every three years. Beginning 
with a three-day-and-night war game 
over Tokyo, in which were enlisted 
the interest and cooperation of more 
than a tenth of the entire Japanese 
population, the game ended in a sham 
battle in the neighborhood of the 
Bonin Islands. The plot for the drama 
appears to have been the “capture” 
of the Caroline and Marshall Islands 
—Japanese mandates—by a hypo- 
thetical American fleet. The objec- 
tives were to defend Tokyo from air 
raids by a foe approaching by sea 
from the southeast, and then to de- 
fend, or retake, the Japanese man- 
dates. 

The air raids over Tokyo were ac- 
companied by every device to make 
them dramatic—sirens, utter dark- 
ness, loud bombs, trails of smoke and 
very active white-garbed nurses, doc- 
tors and stretcher-bearers. The latter 
would seize a “victim,” bind up his 
imaginary wounds and rush him off 
on a stretcher to temporary hospital 
centres. Some Western people believe, 
although falsely, that the Japanese 
are a stolid rather than an emotional 
people. Hugh Byas reported that he 
saw one “casualty”—a young boy— 
draw tears from the eyes of sentimen- 
tal bystanders. 

The drama abounded in striking 
episodes which appear to have been 
calculated to impress Japanese tax- 
payers with the urgent necessity for 
a larger navy, notwithstanding the 
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fact that the naval forces assembled 
were the largest ever brought to- 
gether by Japan. In former years, 
when the budget estimates for the 
navy were presented, the government 
has opposed radical increases, but this 
year there appears to be general sup- 
port for estimates which are at least 
30 per cent above those of previous 
years. 

The new construction program for 
the Japanese Navy contemplates that 
in 1936 Japan will have a fighting ton- 
nage strength of 772,437, as compared 
with the American tonnage of 941,420. 
The American Navy will then, count- 
ing the thirty-two new vessels author- 
ized under the National Recovery pub- 
lic works program, be about 80 per 
cent of the strength allowed by the 
London Naval Treaty ratios, while the 
Japanese Navy will be up to treaty al- 
lowance, thus creating a ratio of 7 to 
8 in favor of the United States, instead 
of 7 to 10. 

While the exact date for the open- 
ing of the Simla trade conference of 
Japanese and Indian representatives 
is still in doubt, both the Japanese and 
the Indian delegates have been ap- 
pointed. The former sailed for India 
on Aug. 24. Japan has also sent dele- 
gates to London to confer with British 
industrialists on the cotton industry. 
In Australia there has been further 
agitation against alleged Japanese 
“dumping.” The articles chiefly af- 
fected are certain kinds of rubber 
goods, cotton toweling, electric lamps, 
wax crayons, earthenware, handker- 
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chiefs, knitted piece-goods and bi- 
cycles. From Java it is reported that 
Japan is conducting an energetic and 
successful campaign for markets which 
are no longer secure to the Dutch mer- 
chants. In textiles the competition has 
been especially keen. Meanwhile, at 
Manila, Japanese middlemen and Java 
sugar producers submitted the low 
bid, $.027 per pound, for the nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of sugar required by 
the United States Army in the Philip- 
pines. The figure for Filipino sugar 
was nearly twice as high. 

Japan is also planning an active 
campaign to displace British trade in 
Central and South America. The 
Mitsui interests, for example, are 
sending out a delegation of trade ex- 
perts and the government is reported 
to have extensive plans for the promo- 
tion of foreign trade—export control 
and management, establishment of 
new trade offices abroad, increase in 
the number of export trade associa- 
tions, the conclusion of new trade 
agreements and import regulations for 
products coming from countries which 
impose restrictions on Japanese im- 
ports. The same dispatch from Tokyo, 
on Aug. 18, quoted the spokesman for 
a group of Osaka exporters as stating 
that the trade campaign will be direct- 
ed chiefly at British products and that 
“every effort will be made not to come 
into competition with goods from the 
United States” in the Latin-American 
markets. Apparently the Japanese are 
looking about to see where the money 
can be found to pay for the formidable 
losses in Manchuria. As foreign loans 
are still unobtainable, foreign trade is 
the only resource. 

Without actually asserting sover- 
eignty, Japan has formally objected 
to the French occupation and annexa- 
tion of nine coral islets—fly specks on 
the map—southwest of Manila. The 
note of protest has not been made pub- 
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lic, but is understood to have pointed 
out that a Japanese company operated 
in these islands from 1918 to 1929 and 
had invested in them no less than 
1,000,000 yen. It is not yet evident 
whether the protest is merely the rou- 
tine action of a Foreign Office which 
is prone to reserve its rights, whether 
valuable or not, or whether Japan is 
laying the basis for a claim that she 
must in the future be consulted about 
all changes of territory in Eastern 
Asia. The latter policy would be in 
line with the assertion of a Japanese 
“Monroe Doctrine” about which so 
much has recently been said in unoffi- 
cial quarters. In the last few years the 
Japanese Foreign Office has appeared 
before its own people in the not very 
glorious réle of offering concessions 
to foreign States rather than as an 
aggressive defender of the nation’s 
right. Perhaps these islets will pro- 
vide the Foreign Office with an op- 
portunity to ride a wave of popular 
enthusiasm such as that which now 
carries the army and navy. 

In the light of these events the re- 
vival, at the meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Banff, of the 
subject of Japanese exclusion in the 
United States becomes a matter of 
something more than academic inter- 
est. The speeches at Banff prompted 
the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at Tokyo to declare that the exclusion 
laws are “an affront to Japan’s na- 
tional honor.” At Banff, Professor 
Teijiro Yueda of the Tokyo Univer- 
sity of Commerce, after pointing out 
that Japan expects an increase of 
10,000,000 in her population by 1950, 
said: “To bottle up a growing nation 
such as the Japanese in narrow islands 
is not only unreasonable but also 
courts danger for the world.” 

There is still considerable sentiment 
in the United States, especially among 
the philanthropists, for placing Japa- 





THE FAR EAST 


nese immigration on a quota basis. 
The reason urged is the desirability 
of removing the alleged slight to 
Japanese national honor. But it should 
not be overlooked that, however much 
the Japanese may be annoyed by 
Asiatic exclusion, they are even more 
troubled about the addition of 10,000,- 
000 more people to the population. A 
quota of 100 or 200 Japanese immi- 
grants for the United States, once 
granted, will prove almost as much 
of an affront as no quota at all. 
Japan apparently proposes to pro- 
vide for her increasing population by 
energetic trade promotion such as is 
now in progress, by naval building 
and by the exertion of military pres- 
sure wherever in the world it appears 
to promise success. This, of course, 
does not mean imminent Japanese in- 
vasion of the Pacific Coast. On the 
other hand, it offers scant encourage- 
ment for the notion that Japan would, 


out of any abundance of good-will, 
forbear to press for a very large quota 
if at any time there were prospects 
that she could achieve it, even by the 
methods so recently exhibited in the 
Far East. 


THE CHINESE EASTERN 


The negotiations in Tokyo for the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
have proceeded leisurely while the 
physical property continues to disin- 
tegrate and its economic and strategic 
value grows less and less as the new 
railway plans of Japan are matured. 
Time is on the side of Tokyo. Al- 
though the Soviet Government has re- 
duced its demand from 250,000,000 to 
200,000,000 gold rubles, thus bringing 
the proposed price down to $102,800,- 
000, Japan has continued to offer only 
50,000,000 yen, about $13,375,000 at 
the current rate of exchange. 

On Aug. 8 the Soviet representative, 
Benedict Koslovsky, and Chiuchi Oha- 
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shi, who acts as Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs for Manchukuo, be- 
gan private conversations in Tokyo, 
unattended by Japanese observers or 
Manchukuoan delegates. According to 
reports, an attempt was being made 
to fix a rate of exchange between the 
yen and the ruble. While the Russians 
have been contending for the full 
value of the gold ruble in the railway 
sale, some time ago they agreed to a 
rate of 32.5 yen for 100 rubles for 
payment of the fishery leases. A simi- 
lar rate for the railway would bring 
the Russian demand down to about 
75,000,000 yen. Between the latter 
figure and the 50,000,000 offered by 
Japan there is no such spread as to 
preclude eventual agreement. It is re- 
ported that never since the Japanese 
occupied Manchuria has any one shown 
any conspicuous zeal for the care and 
repair of this once valuable railway 
property. 

In Paris it was rumored in the early 
part of August that an arrangement 
had been reached with the Japanese 
for the recognition of French rights 
in the Chinese Eastern. It was alleged 
that the agreement was effected by 
M. Massenet, president of the Franco- 
Asiatic Bank, who has recently been 
in Harbin. Though the terms were not 
disclosed, it was believed that the deal 
would involve further French invest- 
ments in Manchuria. On the other 
hand, the French Government would 
not be likely to consent to any new 
investments until Japan is willing to 
honor the gold clause in the City of 
Tokyo bonds. 


CHINESE CONFUSION 
The last remnant of Chinese mili- 
tary opposition to Japan seemed to 
collapse suddenly on Aug. 6, when 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, deserted by 
most of his former military friends 
and threatened by Japan, resigned 
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and handed over the control of Chahar 
Province to General Sung Chi-yuan. 
A week later a Japanese force, having 
bomked and reduced to ruins Dolon 
Nor, occupied the city. The same day 
General Feng, supplied with ample 
funds from Nanking, passed through 
Peiping on the way to Taianfu in 
Shantung. For the moment it was as- 
sumed that Chiang Kai-shek had thus 
cleverly eliminated his troublesome 
Christian colleague by a handsome 
bribe and that Japan was at the same 
time being deprived of another pre- 
text for further intervention south of 
the Great Wall. But it does not seem 
to have turned out that way. 

A few days after General Feng’s 
arrival at Taishan the Nanking Gov- 
ernment offered him a new opportu- 
nity to meddle by inviting him to 
choose between three possible posi- 
tions under the National Government. 
It is reported that he will become In- 
spector General of the army. A few 
days later, on Aug. 28, Lieut. Col. 
Shibayama, Japanese Military Attaché 
in Peiping, gave out a statement that 
Japan, far from content with the pres- 
ent situation in Chahar, will demand 
a demilitarized strip between it and 
Jehol. Meanwhile, Japan has been de- 
laying the evacuation of the five 
major passes through the Great Wall 
with a view, so it is reported, to forc- 
ing the Chinese to enter into a 
through-traffic agreement for the rail- 
way route from Tientsin to Mukden. 

Canton, under the astute control of 
General and Governor Chen Chi-tang, 
remains nominally attached to the 
National Government, notwithstand- 
ing dissatisfaction over the Tangku 
truce with Japan. The Southern radi- 
cals would like to set up an indepen- 
dent State, but General Chen plays 
with them up to the point where a 
definite break with Chiang Kai-shek 


is required and then swings off. In 
true Chinese fashion, Chen refuses to 
pledge support to Chiang and yet re- 
fuses also to break with him. Thus he 
holds himself in a key position and 
remains, from month to month, a very 
important person. He has an army 
variously estimated from 90,000 to 
100,000 men, better equipment than is 
common in the north, and he has also 
a rich area to plunder. 

The Canton and Nanking Govern- 
ments have even been actively cooper- 
ating recently to drive the Communists 
from Fukien into Kiangsi. The Nine- 
teenth Route Army, which a few weeks 
ago was reported to be on the march 
to battle against the Japanese invad- 
ers in the North, has been diverted to 
fight the Communists. Hordes of the 
latter, attracted by the harvests in 
Fukien, invaded the latter province 
early in August, when they forced a 
portion of the Nineteenth Route Army 
to evacuate Liengcheng, 120 miles 
northwest of Amoy. Martial law was 
declared forthwith in the province and 
the doughty General Tsai Ting-kai re- 
turned to the attack, saved Amoy, and 
promised to clear the province—a 
promise which has not yet been fully 
realized. 


THE YELLOW RIVER FLOOD 

The Yellow River flood appears to 
have reached its most acute state in 
Honan about Aug. 20, after which the 
crest of the flood swung northeast 
along the present course of the river 
into Shantung, where it repeated the 
havoc wrought in Honan. In a coun- 
try so vast and so thickly populated, 
statistics are neither dependable nor 
very helpful in indicating the damage 
done. It was reported that 3,000,000 
people had been driven from their 
land in Western Shantung and at least 
half as many more in Honan. The dam- 
age was guessed at about $30,000,000. 
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Prevent diphtheria from 
invading your home 


No More Diphtheria 


Ts message reproduced here, 
“No More Di sisherio,” ’ published in 
November 1923, contained facts un- 
known toa large majority of the people. 


Many newspapers verified the state- 
ments and then, in the interest of local 
public welfare, reprinted the article in 
fullin their news or editorial columns, 
or both. At the same time they urged 
local Boards of Health to see that every 
school child was protected from diph- 
theria. In 1923, the diphtheria death 
toll was about 13,500 in this country. 


The facts about prevention of diph- 
theria were retold in 1926 when the 
death list was about 8,750; again in 
1929 when it had dropped to about 
8,000; and still again in 1931 when the 
mortality was about 6,000. 


It is encouraging to report that last 
year about 8,000 fewer children died 
of the disease than in 1923. But the 
sad fact remains that in 1932, according 
to estimates, more than 5,000 children, 
most of them under five years of age, 
died from the disease. 


Your doctor will tell you that the toxin- 
antitoxin inoculation against diphtheria 
is extremely simple and is neither pain- 
ful nor dangerous. It leaves no scar and 
it gives sure protection from a disease 
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against which, not many years 
ago, the science of medicine 
had found no defense. 


If all the boys and girlsin the 
country ,morethansixmonths 
of age, are inoculated now— 
and if in the future all babies 
are inoculatedas soon as they 
aresixmonthsold—thedeath- 
rate from diphtheria will fall 
close to zero, and the promise 


made ten yearsago ‘“‘NoMore 
Diphtheria” will be fulfilled. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, 
free, its booklet ‘‘Diphtheria 
and Your Child.” Address 
Booklet Dept. 1033-K. 
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its power to be destroyed by other groups in 
Germany or by dissension in the ranks or 
among the leaders. ‘‘Only defeat in a foreign 
war or total economic collapse would be likely 
to prove fatal.’’ The analysis which brings him 
to this conclusion deserves to be studied by all 
who wish to understand Germany’s position at 
home and abroad today, RosBert L. BAKER. 


The Economics of Fascism 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF FASCISM. By Paul 
Einzig. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. $3. 
ASCISM is identified by Dr. Einzig with 
the corporate State, and while he does not 
ignore the political aspects of the Fascist 
system nor its social implications, his insistence 
is upon its economic philosophy. Within the 
corporate State, it is maintained, economic 
planning can be realized without destroying 
private initiative or private ownership. To the 
author, a Fascist economy is the natural evo- 
lution from laissez-faire capitalism, although he 
readily admits that unwise leaders may block 
this trend with results disastrous to mankind. 
Marxians will be inclined to dispute most of the 
contentions in this book. They will find it dif- 
ficult to agree with the author’s insistence that 
under fascism both capital and labor are pro- 
tected, that both are benefited. Nor will there 
be approval for Dr. Ejinzig’s belief that the 
classic struggle between labor and capital is 
no more important than the feud between coun- 
try and city, producers and consumers, skilled 
and unskilled labor. The conclusions set forth 
in this study are based on fascism as developed 
in Italy, where, even now, only the beginnings 
of a planned economy are visible. But since 
within the corporate: State economic planning 
is possible, a planning without which the fu- 
ture seems indeed dark, fascism with its co- 
ordination of the machinery of production im- 
presses the author as most desirable. Apparent- 
ly this study was written before the American 
recovery measures were enacted, but one does 
not need to read far to recognize the resem- 
blance between what has become American 
practice and the ideals which Dr. Einzig is 
championing. E. FrRaNciIs Brown. 


A Philosophy of Revolution 


THE NATURAL LAWS OF SOCIAL CONVULSION. By 


Sidney A. Reeve. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1933. $5. 


F civilization is to avoid future savage revo- 

lutions against the status quo it must de- 

velop a science of ‘social energetics.” Some 
forty-five basic laws of such a science are 
stated by Sidney A. Reeve in his rather formi- 
dable but highly suggestive treatise. Using the 
French Revolution as the principal source to 
illustrate his ideas, the author combats the 
popular notion that it sprang from the hungry 
masses rising in desperation against the tyran- 
ny of the rich. On the contrary, we are told 
that when the revolution began the French 
peasants were at the height of their prosperity, 
that the revolution was started by the wealthy 





‘classes, and that like all others it was caused 

by the refusal of the ‘‘old régime” to accommo- 
date itself to the necessity for change that is 
inherent in the progress of civilization. 

Mr. Reeve believes that he is the first to out- 
line the laws which govern revolutions. He 
thinks that they are inevitable and that those 
in the future will develop exactly in accordance 
with these laws which mankind neither under- 
stands nor even cares about. For that he blames 
us all—the university professors who refuse to 
teach or study the laws, the sociologists, the 
pacifists, the economists. Yet, while at one 
moment he declares that all social evolution is 
handled from above, by a _ superconscious 
power, and that mankind can do nothing but 
perhaps keep out of the way, the next moment 
he berates the League of Nations for not 
studying the causes of war, although most of 
its energy is spent on exactly the social prob- 
lems he is discussing. After painting a vivid 
picture of the modern ‘‘old régime,’’ which he 
labels ‘‘commercialism,’’ Mr. Reeve explains 
how, like all its predecessors, it will be de- 
stroyed by active revolution, in accordance 
with the laws he formulates. ‘‘Commercialism” 
must fall because it is grossly inefficient. 
Modern production methods are excellent, but 
distribution is not. There are so many profits 
and wastes between the manufacturer and the 
“ultimate consumer” that the latter really only 
gets from 10 to 20 per cent of what his money 
ought actually to buy. He has already started 
the revolution by refusing to buy. The ‘“‘ulti- 
mate consumer” is the innocent victim of this 
system of commercialism, and the progress of 
civilization demands that the world be organ- 
ized for his benefit. The author is a little 
vague as to exactly how the ultimate consumer 
is to go about this organization. Neither cap- 
italism nor communism nor socialism will do, 
and as a matter of fact, it does not make much 
difference, because Mr. Reeve appears to be 
convinced that mankind is a helpless pawn in 
the great game of progress. An ‘irresistible 
superconsciousness” is guiding that develop- 
ment. Revolution comes only when ignorant 
mankind gets in the way and retards it. You 
might almost carry his philosophy a step fur- 
ther and hypothecate a perfect civilization if 
only mankind were as docile and inert as 
cabbages! 

The most significant part of the book is the 
collection of basic laws of “social energetics,” 
from which the following are selected: ‘1. All 
Constructive Social Evolution is always per- 
formed by invisible Superconscious Forces. 
8. Education as to Proper Social Relationships 
has never yet been accomplished in the past 
except as an incident to the Result of War or 
Revolution. 6. The primary Molding Force in 
Social Evolution has always been Topography. 
10. Economic Equilibrium ensures that the 
commercialist gets his maximum profits under 
conditions whereby the Ultimate Consumer 
loses heavily. 11. A profitable old régime such 
as Commercialism always grows inevitably be- 
yond human control. 19. Every Social Convul- 
sion in Past History, whether War or Revolu- 


Continued on Page XII 
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Monte Carlo ...anda whole world 
of warmth and winter pleasantry 


lie spread along the golden Riviera 


HE blue Mediterranean washes Monte 

Carlo . . . and:Monte Carlo is only a 
short motor-ride from Nice, along the Grande 
Corniche drive. . . Menton is just beyond; 
Antibes and Cannes, St. Raphael and St. Tropez 
lie to the southwest. . . . That’s the Riviera in a 
nutshell! A frontier of gay cabanas, stripéd para- 
sols, hyacinths and pomegranates . . . the perfect 
retreat from winter weathers and worries. 

And, to go to the Riviera, most people travel 
French Line to Le Havre ... shop a bit in Paris 
. .. then ride down by car or train through beau- 
tiful, sunny France. For the French Line starts 
your Cote d’Azur in Manhattan: Continental 
atmosphere the very moment you step aboard, 
French cooking famous all over the world, and 
perfectly-trained stewards who speak”English. 

So this winter, plan to enjoy the Riviera’s per- 
petual summer. Any travel agent will gladly make 
all the arrangements for you without charge; 
and you'll be agreeably surprised by the reason- 
able rates of modern French Line travel. . . . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Trench Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, Oct. 14, Nov. 4 and 25, Dec. 16 © PARIS, 
Sept. 29 Oct. 20, Nov.17 ® CHAMPLAIN, Nov. 11, Dec. 2 
LAFAYETTE, Oct.7 ® DE GRASSE, Oct. 3 and 28, Dec. 13 
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tion, has arisen from an Unprecedented Ex- 
pansion of Wealth. 24. It is always the Old 
Régime which is Guilty of the Overt Act of 
Violence. 32. Reason Never Acts Simulta- 
neously and Rationally throughout Large 
Masses of People. 36. There Is Not a Single 
Social Idea, Constitution, Law or Institution 
which we now Prize or Boast, as a Foundation 
of our Civilization, which ever came to Man 
otherwise than Automatically, rather than Vol- 
untarily—as an Unwelcome War-measure, 
Rammed down our Gagging Throats by Dire 
Necessity, rather than Gladly Accepted at the 
Dictates of Reason while Peace still Prevailed. 
39. Revolutions have Never consisted in, nor 
Arisen from, Revolts of the Poor and Op- 
pressed against their Oppressors. 42. The Real 
Issue Underlying each Social Convulsion, 
Coercing its Course Irresistibly along the Lines 
Recorded in History or Current News, has 
Never in the Past Received—nor is it Now Re- 
ceiving, although in the Face of a World-con- 
vulsion Already under Way—any Public Debate 
or even Occasional Mention, during that Pre- 
liminary Period wherein that Issue is Grad- 
ually Culminating in Wholesale Tragedy.” Let 
our sociologists, says Mr. Reeve, challenge the 
validity of these and the other laws he sets 
forth. Puitip C. NasH. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. By J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. $3.50. 


TWENTY YEARS OF FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY. 


By S. E. Harris. 2 Vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard | 


University Press, 1933. $7.50. 


ROFESSOR LAUGHLIN’S excellent his- 

tory of the origin of the Federal Reserve 

System does not depart widely from the 
facts as revealed by former writers on the sub- 
ject such as Paul Warburg, Carter Glass and 
H. Parker Willis. The value of the book lies 
in the fact-that it is more objective than any 
former account and attempts to trace the roots 
of the Federal Reserve System back as far as 
Bryan’s silver campaign in 1896. Professor 
Laughlin is not satisfied merely with ferreting 
out origins. He goes on to give a critical his- 
tory of the problems confronting the system, 
tracing them up to last year. The strength of 
the system is studied in periods of stress such 
as the World War and the depression of 1929- 
1932. Professor Laughlin is particularly un- 
happy about the country’s departure from the 
gold standard and points out ‘‘that not suf- 
ficient credit has been awarded to President 
Wilson for the outstanding event in his ad- 
ministration, that during the exceptional con- 
ditions of the World War, the gold standard 
was maintained throughout, and apparently no 
suggestion was then made to depart from it.” 
He then goes on to describe the dire conse- 
quences that would have befallen the country 
had the United States departed from the gold 
standard. While our upheaval after the war 
was gigantic ‘‘it did not begin to equal what 
went on in Germany, where the standard was 








paper and depreciated until 1923 when the 
mark, formerly worth 23.82 cents, was worth 
nothing, and prices rose to unmeasurable 
heights.” In this vein, Professor Laughlin con- 
tinues by historical indirection to indict the 
policies of the present administration. 

The two-volume work by S. E. Harris is 
much more detailed and its analysis is much 
more searching. Volume I is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the instruments that the Federal Re- 
serve System used in influencing the money 
market. There is an exhaustive discussion of 
the relationship of bank rates to the discount 
market, the history and objectives of the open- 
market operations, the methods of moral sua- 
sion used in inter-bank relations and in mem- 
ber-bank borrowings, and the regulation con- 
cerning the eligibility of paper presented for 
discount. Volume II is devoted to a realistic 
appraisal of the speculative mania, its relation 
to the Reserve policy and an analysis of the 
effects of that policy. It is difficult in this 
brief review to do justice to the wealth of 
material, the criticism, analyses and conclu- 
sions contained in these two volumes. Mr. 
Harris, unlike Professor Laughlin, is not much 
disturbed about recent banking and money de- 
velopments. It is his opinion that the govern- 
ment, in order to limit losses, ‘‘ought to turn 
from the aims of a balanced budget, deflation 
and maintenance of the gold standard, at least 


| temporarily, to those of an unbalanced budget, 
| inflation and a national standard.’’ Though 
| sharply criticizing the speculative tendencies 
| which have developed in the United States. 


Mr. Harris is not afraid of activities by the 
Treasury to bring about higher prices. ‘‘Ad- 
ditional sums expended by the United States 
Government with a view of increasing activity 
in bank deposits may be interpreted as infla- 
tion,” but he concludes that the government, 
“if it could offset all or some of the defla- 
tionary forces active today, would accomplish 
much, and there need not be net inflation.” 
Mr. Harris finds himself in sympathy with 
President Roosevelt’s policy ‘‘to borrow and 
spend freely.” Such a policy, he believes, would 
not destroy the bond market and would be an 
important step toward industrial recovery. 
BERNHARD OSTROLENK. 


A Study of International Law 


THE FUNCTION OF LAW IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY. By H. Lauterpacht. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. $7-50. 

T IS highly important that the nature and 

functions, effectiveness and weaknesses of 

international law should be_ periodically 
reappraised in the light of new conditions. In 
this way only can international law grow, gain 
some measure of tangibility and avoid serious 
misinterpretation. Yet the international law- 
yer is seldom successful at this task, because 
of all scholarly types he is among the least 
adaptable. Once he has adopted a theory or 
interpretation it becomes almost impossible for 
him to recede from it, and, whatever may be 
the course of events, he too often struggles to 
fit it into his legal cosmology or else to prove 
the events to be deviations from the normal 
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evolution of the law. This attitude is perhaps 
a defense mechanism on his part, in view of 
the uncodified and frequently vague character 
of international law. One must add that there 
are occasions when he does adjust his princi- 
ples to the event, notably in cases where his 
own country is concerned, and he then pro- 
duces the nationalistic interpretations required 
of him. What Japanese jurist, for example, 
could be found to condemn Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria, Shanghai, Jehol and North China? 
And what Chinese jurist would admit that 


Japan has acted since 1931 in lawful accordance | 


with the principie of self-help? In this learned 
study on the philosophy of international law, 
however, Dr. Lauterpacht has no nationalistic 
axe to grind, but he does hold to a concept of 
international law which he strives by every 
means at his command to justify. He declares 
in his preface that he aims merely to give an 
exposition of the international judicial function 


and not to support any special doctrine or to | 
attack any particular theory. In this he has | 


been far from successful. Most of the book, in 
fact, is devoted to refuting, from one angle 
after another, the doctrine of the non-justicia- 


bility of various kinds of disputes in interna- | 


tional law. Indeed, the value of the work lies, 
not in the pretended objectivity of the exposi- 
tion, but in its strong presentation of the con- 
cept of the comprehensiveness and universal 
applicability of international law. Ft. a B. 


The American Debt Burden 


THE INTERNAL DEBTS OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


Edited by Evans Clark. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1933. $4.50. 

HE depression has its most significant re- 
percussions in the problem of debts. When 
prices decline, debts that were contracted 

during a period of high prices become increas- 
ingly burdensome and frequently impossible of 
payment. A farmer who contracted a $10,000 
mortgage when wheat was $2 a bushel, pro- 
posed to pay his debt with 5,000 bushels of 
wheat. But when wheat declined, as it did in 
1932, to 25 cents a bushel his debt was in- 
creased eightfold. Instead of paying with 
5,000 bushels he was expected to deliver 40,000 
bushels of wheat. Under such conditions the 
burden of debt becomes a most formidable 


problem. The same situation confronts the | 
railroads, public utilities, corporations, govern- | 


mental and other units. 

Though it is unwise to generalize too broadly, 
it is nevertheless important during a period 
of rapid price changes to determine when the 
debt was contracted and to relate the present 


debt and present prices to the debt and prices | 


at the time when the debt was contracted. 


Mr. Clark deserves the thanks of students 


by supplying this information in his careful 
analysis of internal debt. He summarizes for 
us the facts as they relate to the farm mort- 
gage debt, urban mortgages, the railroad debt, 
public utility debt, debts of industrial corpora- 
tions, debts of financial corporations, debts of 
the United States Government, debts of State 
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We couldn’t 


remember what we 
came to forget 


(Foar De Russy’s gun salutes the sunset. 
Five o’clock on Oahu. The sun drops down 
for ics dip in the southern sea. A moon rises 
behind Diamond Head. Purple shadows be- 


gin to tint the sea about us. 


Five o’clock now... dinner at eight. Time 
for one more flight down white wavecrests. 
Then a shower, tingling against sun-warmed 
skin. Dressing leisurely with the sounds of 
tinkling glasses and laughter coming from a 
nearby lanai. . . .Outside the window, dusk. 
Waikiki’s lights twinkling to the early stars, 
and away on the coral reef the puff of white 
surf, the mystic flare of torches where natives 
fish with spears. 


Here surely is the place where you can for- 
get! Forget . . . Forget what? We can’t re- 
member... . It doesn’t matter. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from the 
Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver will carry you to Hawaii 
and back for $220, First Class. Comfortable 
and spacious Cabin Class accommodations, 
$150 roundrrip. A railway or travel agent 
in your own hometown can arrange your trip. 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1513 RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for FREE booklet. For special book, illustrated 
vith picture maps, in full color, SEND TEN CENTS. 
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and local governments and short-term business 
and personal debts. Mr. Clark finds that the 
long-term internal indebtedness of the United 
States, amounting to $134,000,000,000, is not in- 
tolerable and bears with widely varying weight 
upon the nation’s economic life. Therefore 
blanket remedies applying to all debts would be 
ill-advised. He calls attention to the aphorism 
“that the nation’s internal debts are also the 
nation’s credits. Every promise of an Amer- 
ican to pay is an assurance that another Amer- 
ican is to receive payment. The internal debt 
problem is entirely a matter of adjustment be- 
tween Americans who owe money and those to 
whom it is owed.’’ Mr. Clark asserts ‘‘there 
is no debtor class, any more than there is a 
creditor class, in the United States. Most of 
us are both at the same time. We are creditors 
in relation to our bank which owes us money— 
we are debtors to holders of the mortgage on 
our house and the companies that finance the 
purchase of our car and piano.’’ Moreover, 
the nation’s debtors are not individuals but in- 
surance companies, banks, railroads and indus- 
trial corporations. If one were to ‘‘buttonhole 
the first thousand people one met on a New 
York street corner and to ask each one whether 
he was more of a debtor or a creditor, one 
might well find creditorship to predominate.’’ 
Mr. Clark traces these complicated relation- 
ships and makes suggestive recommendations 
for adjustment. The investigation upon which 
the work is based was sponsored by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 5, O. 


Nationalism in Islam 


1 MOVIMENTI NAZIONALISTICI NEL MONDO MUSUL- 
MANO. By Emanuele Ghersi. Padua (Italy): Cedam, 
1932. 45 lire. 

HOUGH Italy does not possess a very ex- 
tensive colonial empire, the Italian Gov- 
ernment and people take an extraordinary 

interest and pride in the modest territories 
that were acquired during the scramble among 
the powers for colonies overseas. One very 
beneficial result to the world at large has 
come out of this interest. Italian scholars have 
been busy since the war studying colonial prob- 
‘lems of all sorts and have published valuable 
monographs on the customs, laws and institu- 
tions not only of Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
land but also on questions relating to the his- 
tory, development and government of colonies 
generally. The present book by Signor Ghersi 
is of the general type. Since the populations of 
the Italian colonies are for the most part Mo- 
hammedans, the rise of nationalism among the 
Moslem peoples has a direct bearing upon 
Italy’s own colonial administration. For this 
reason, Signor Ghersi’s investigation was un- 
dertaken as part of the valuable series of ‘‘Co- 
lonial Studies.’’ The author first treats of the 
early nationalist movement before and during 
the World War, principally in Turkey and 
Arabia, and with the origin of the Pan- 
Islamic ideal. But the greater part of the vol- 
ume deals with Islam since the peace, with the 
rise of nationalism in Syria, Palestine, Iraq, 
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| Egypt, and its consummation in Kemalist Tur- 


| key. The title is somewhat misleading, since 
Signor Ghersi confines himself to that part of 
the Moslem world which is Arabic or Turkish, 
numerically only about a quarter of Islam, 
though it is quite true that nationalism has 
been more pronounced there than elsewhere. 
In accordance with the scholarly methods of 
the series, the narration and exposition is 
amply buttressed by pertinent documenta- 
tion. ae ke B. 


Foreign Interests in China 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA. By C. F. Remer, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. $5. 
HE investigations on which this study is 
based covered a period of four years and 
were financed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the University of Michigan. 
Committees and special investigators worked at 
the formidable task in China, Japan, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, Germany and the United 
States. An immense amount of data was col- 
lected and checked in every possible way, so 
that the report as finally drawn up by Profes- 
sor Remer is beyond doubt the most reliable 
that has yet been made on this difficult sub- 
ject. Not only are the stakes of the powers in 
China carefully tabulated and analyzed in re- 
gard to all types of investment, but also the 
relative importance of Chinese investment in 
the foreign investments of each power is 
studied. Tables are given to show the amount 
of foreign capital invested in China at differ- 
ent times—about 1900, in 1914 and in the most 
recent year for which reliable figures are avail- 
able. Six chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of one of China’s most difficult problems—the 
balance of international payments. Preceding 
the statistical and analytical sections is a valu- 
able study of China’s resources and economic 
institutions and of special factors that must 
be taken into account in any inquiry into the 
amount and importance of foreign investment 
in that country. No one who hopes to under- 
stand Far Eastern politics can neglect the 
economic “stakes” of Britain, France, Russia, 
the United States and Japan in China. These 
“‘stakes’’ explain much and suggest more, even 
if, in the eyes of some, they do not condone 
imperialistic policies on the parts of certain 
of the stakeholders. Because of its thorough- 
ness and approximation to accuracy this book 
will be indispensable to all those who are inter- 
ested in the economic and political future of 
China. i on B. 


America in the World War 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 1918, Supplement 1, THE 
WORLD WAR. Two volumes. ‘Publications of the 
Department of State. Nos. 465, 466. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1933. $3. 
HESE two new volumes in the published 
series of State Department documents 
provide indispensable material for the 
study of American foreign policy during the 
World War. The printed record of American 
official correspondence is nearing completion, 
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though the minutes of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil are still being withheld from publication be- 
cause of the objections of the foreign govern- 
ments concerned. Volume I throws light on 
the multitude of peace proposals that came 
from various quarters during 1918. Other doc- 
uments relate to American cooperation with 
the Allied powers in regard to provisioning, 
equipment and transport, to American rela- 
tions with the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav na- 
tional movements and to America’s wartime in- 
terests in Latin America and the Far East. 
Volume II deals mainly with American and | 
Allied trade relations with neutral countries 
and the attempt to effect the economic en- 
circlement of the Central Powers. . de SS. 








A History of the Antipodes 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Volume VII. Part I, Australia; Part II, New 
Zealand. Edited by J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, 
E. A. Benians, Ernest Scott and J. Hight. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. $7, $3.50. 

HE merits of the method of historiography 

t devised by the late Lord Acton for the 

Cambridge Modern History and carried on | 
and extended by his successors in planning the 

Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy 

and the Cambridge History of the British Em- 

pire are too well recognized to require further | 
praise. These volumes, to which the most dis- 
tinguished Australian and New Zealand schol- 
ars have contributed, fill one of the most 
serious gaps in the history of the British Em- 
pire are too well recognized to require further 
tories of those dominions have not heretofore 
been available. Exceptionally complete bibliog- 

raphies are included in each volume—one of 74 

pages for Australia and one of 32 pages for | 

New Zealand. Ruben Be | 











Henry P. Davison 


HENRY P. DAVISON. The Record of a Useful Life. 
By Thomas W. Lamont. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. $3.50. 

ERHAPS no class of important men in 
America is as little known to the public as 
that of the great banking magnates, and 
especially those engaged in private banking. 
These men shun publicity, and the public gen- 
erally becomes acquainted with their person- 
alities only under extraordinary circumstances, 
such as Congressional or judicial investigations, 
or in those rare cases when bankers abandon 
finance for public life. This biography of Henry 

P. Davison will disclose what to many readers 

will be a novel idea—that the great banker car 

possess very human and quite normal qualities. 

Mr. Lamont’s book is of the appreciative and | 

eulogistic type. Unrestrained is the praise he 

lavishes on Davison, on the elder and the | 
younger Morgan, on the House of Morgan, on | 

Edward R. Stettinius, on British financial in- | 

tegrity and on many other people, principles | 

and things. But the author’s admiration in | 
every case strikes the reader as being sincere | 
and unforced. One is especially impressed by 
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Karkloof Falls in Natal, one of the many 
fascinating waterfalls of South Africa. 






HERE’S gold in South Africa 

—more than half the world’s 
annual output flows from the 
mile-and-a-half deep mines of 
J ohannesburg { 









There are floods of golden sun- 
shine and a climate that recalls 
the golden glow of youth! 







There are golden days of sight- 
seeing amid treasures of scenic 
beauty! 






—And there are golden memories 
of fascinating adventure for those 
who visit this land of colorful con- 
trast—of mystery and romance! 
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the unstinted loyalty of Morgan partners, past 
and present, to the House, to the Head and to 
one another, and by the traditional aversion at 
23 Wall Street to pettiness and dubious finan- 
cial ethics. Mr. Davison’s career is traced 
through his early struggles, banking success, 
efforts to check the panic of 1907, partnership 
with the elder Morgan through the Chinese 
Consortium disappointment and the trying 
Pujo investigation in 1913, and then under the 
younger Morgan through the vast difficulties 
and successes of Allied financing in the United 
States. Finally, there is an account of Mr. 
Davison’s prodigious activity as chairman of 
the American Red Cross after the United 
States entered the war. One would not look, of 
course, in a book of this kind for the critical 
treatment of definitive biography. But Mr. 
Lamont has portrayed Henry P. Davison as a 
good man, an able financier and an idealist 
in human relations. Ry, da, 35s 


Wall Street Portraits 


THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET. ar. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1933. $2. 


New 


HIS is not a respectful book. For that very 
reason, if for no other, most readers will 
take pleasure in it. The mysteries of high 

finance have always intrigued Americans who 
at the same time have aspired to membership in 
the financial priesthood. Denied understanding 
and the distinction of membership, how grati- 
fying does it then become to learn that the 
sacred priesthood has, to say the least, been 
no better than it should have been! Thirteen 
of Wall Street’s leading personalities are re- 
flected in the mirrors—J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., George F. Baker, Thomas W. 
Lamont, W. W. Aldrich, W. C. Potter, Charles 
E. Mitchell, Otto Kahn, Clarence Dillon (born 
Lapowski), Walter Chrysler, Eugene Meyer 
Jr., Charles G. Dawes and Bernard Baruch. 
As an-introduction to these breezy character 
studies, the anonymous author discusses briefly 
the relationship between Wall Street and the 
Federal Reserve System which, he maintains, 
‘“‘was debased by minds as stupid as they were 
ruthless and greedy.’’ While superficial and 
perhaps too glib, this book is not without signif- 
icance as one more proof of how far we have 
journeyed since 1929. Four years ago the gods 
were still on their pedestals. i. 2 oe 


Other Books of the Month 


FEDERAL FINANCES, 1923-1933. By Lewis H. Kimmel. 
New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1933. $2.50. 

A study of Federal revenues, expenditures 
and debt, prepared under the supervision of the 
Staff Economic Council of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board as part of the series of 
publications on taxation and public finance. 
Although a vast amount of statistical material 
is given in the analysis, in tables and in charts, 
attention is also paid to general factors. For 
example, an answer to the question ‘‘When is 
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the Budget Balanced?’’ is attempted, and sug- 

gestions are put forward for the better manage- 

ment of the Federal debt and for a more stable 
revenue system. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES AND THE PEOPLE. By William A. 
Prendergast. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1933. $3. 

A study of the utilities and particularly the 
electric utilities problem by a former chairman 
of the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion. The writer believes that the regulation 
of public utilities by commissions has not 
broken down and argues strongly against 
public ownership. 


WORLD PROSPERITY. As Sought Through the Economic 
Work of the League of Nations. By Wallace McClure. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. $4. 

The author, who was at one time Acting Eco- 
nomic Adviser of the Department of State, 
gives a useful description of the League’s eco- 
nomic work and sees in it the most available 
and hopeful agency for making the world “‘safe 
for prosperity.’’ 


PEACEMAKING, 1919. Being Reminiscences of the Paris 
Peace Conference. By Harold — Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1933. $4. 


The brilliant author exposes a part of his in- 


| teresting Peace Conference diary and reviews, 
| from the vantage point of 1933, the foundering 
| of Wilsonism at Paris. 


| THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 


RELATION TO SAMOA. By George Herbert Ryden. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. $5 

A careful monograph that was awarded the 
John Addison Porter Prize at Yale University 
in 1928, and a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. 

GERMANY: REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLU- 
TION. By Frederick Engels. New York: International 
Publishers, 1933. $1.50. 

Articles written by Engels but edited and 
signed by Marx that appeared in The New 
York Daily Tribune from September, 1851, to 
December, 1852. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. From 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Ferdinand 
Schevill, with the collaboration of Wesley M. Gewehr. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. $5. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the useful 
textbook first published by Professor Schevill in 
1922 that includes chapters on post-war recon- 
struction, reforms and alignments. 
IMMIGRATION: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjust- 

ments. By Lawrence Guy Brown. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1933. $3. 

A valuable historical and analytical survey 
immigration problem, pre- 
pared as a textbook. 

THE COURTS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The Leaal 
Basis of School Organization and Administration. By 
Newton Edwards. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. $5. 

A much-needed work, dealing in detail with 
the law as it affects the public school system, 
administration, teachers, pupils, &c. 

YOUTH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Klaus Mehnert. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. $2. 

An intimate and understanding description of 
youth under Soviet rule and especially of youth 
communes and collectives. 





